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DOING GOOD. 



CHAPTER I. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
" For me to live is Christ**— Phil. I 2L 

" Lordf I em thine, and tboa art mine. 

So mine thou art, and sometbing mors 

I may preiome thee mine, than thine. 

For then didat soffor to restore. 

Not thee, but me, and to be mine : 

And with advantage mine the more, 

Since thou in death wast none of thine, 

Yet then as mine didst me restore. 

be mine still ! Still make me tliine, — 
Or rather make no mine or thine! " 

Herbert. 

BiOGBAPHY is a very interesting and useful branch of litera- 
ture. It has always been popular, and in our day commands 
a large circle of readers. The libraries are full of the lives of 
the dead. Biography presents to us a rich variety of char- 
acter^ developed by means of different circumstances, and 
productive of greatly diversified results. By it we make an 
acquaintance with the typal forms of men, and the features 
of character and of the society in which they respectively 
moved. There is much biography in the Bible. True to its 
grand characteristic, as a hook for fnan, it here evinces a 
leaning to human- taste and necessity which gives it an 
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attraction, and abundantly illustrates its divine iuFiiiration. 
If we detach from the sacred volume the life storios con- 
tained in it, we obtain a very large portion of holy Scrij)- 
tnre. Adam and Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Joseph, 
Moses and Aaron, Josluia and the judges, Samuel and tlie 
kings, Job and the prophets, Ruth and Esther, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, have a record in the Old Testament of their 
character and deeds, succinct, indeed, but singularly exjires- 
sive and suggestive, and which sets them before us in all the 
reality of life and impressiveness of exami)lc. In the New 
Testament the divinest of lives is a biography sketched by 
four different pens. Tliroughout the remaining parts of the 
word of God are pictures of life and character that add in- 
terest even to the biography of Jesus. In Christ the t}T)al 
forms of himian life received their consummation. In 
Christ all subsequent histories of men have their model 
and their gauge. The life of Jesus is an epitome of all bio- 
graphy. The dark sides of hunan character are condensed 
into his sufferings and sorrows, and its fairer aspects into tlie 
graces which adorned Him who was " holy, harmless, unde- 
filed, and separate from sinners," and who " went about con- 
tinually doing good.*' We can only explain the sorrows of 
Jesus by the sins of men. We can only account for the 
virtues of men by the graces of Christ. 

Biography in the Scripture gives both the bad and good 
in character. It does not blot the sacred page with minute 
details of vice, like " police reports " or low romances, but 
depicts the sin in such a way as to make it look ugly. It 
does not paint flattering portraits of virtue, but simi)ly de- 
clares it. It does not make the good (with one grand excep- 
tion) altogether good, nor the bad altogether bad. It finds 
faults in the excellent, and amiable qualities in the wicked. 
It reveals prevarication in an Abraham and integrity in a 
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Pharaoh, revenge in disciples and toleration in a GamalieL 
It presents man as he is, tliat we may see ourselves. 

Again : Scripture biography is not a diary which discloses 
the life of the closet, nor altogether a history which reveals 
the life among men. It takes us into the inner chamber, 
that we may behold the man of God upon his knees and lis- 
ten to his prayer. It occasionally lifts the veil of domestic 
life, and shows the family in joy or sorrow. It records 
deeds done in the world, and reveals man in society. It is 
the photograph of man as he is before God — ^the truest life 
ofalL 

Biography is valuable to every one. John Foster, in one 
of his admirable essays, has written on the importance " of 
a man's writing memoirs of himself," and asserts most 
strongly the usefulness of such a review of past conduct and 
experience. But this has its chief interest for the individual 
himself. Autobiography is more frequently self-laudation 
than instruction. Character is best appreciated and most 
faithfully recorded by another hand than one's own. Life^ 
however, belongs to the individual, and in its general char- 
acteristics is the same in all age& It is the incarnation of 
principles, and their illustration in practice. It is good to 
know how others have developed it, and with what success, 
— ^to mark what excellences they attained, and what were 
their deficiencies. But it is a serious thing to live. It is the 
course of an endless existence, whose/i^fwrc will be influenced 
by the present and the past. It is that which must receive 
a shape and perform its work by us. We cannot escape 
from it " To be, or not to be ?" is not the question. We are^ 
and must exist for ever. The life that is within us will con- 
tinue and develop itself evermore. It must then be of mo- 
mentous consequence to us how we live. 
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*' Tell me not. In mournfhl number^ 
Life is bnt an empty dream ; 
For the soul is dead that slumbers. 
And things are not what thiy :H.cm. 

Life is real, Life Is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
* Dost ttioa art, to dost retumcst,* 

Was not spolicn of the souL 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, ttiut each to-morrow 

Finds us farther than to-day. 

Art Is long, and time is fleeting. 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like mufBed drum^ are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battlo, 

In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not nice dumb, driven cattle,— 

Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no Future, howe'cr pleasant I 

Let the dead Past bnry Its dead t 
Act,— act in the living Present t 

Heart within, and God o'erhcad." 

Life must have a proper aim, a spiritual character, and 
godly results, to fulfil its high commission. There arc vari- 
ous ways of occupying it, of spending its opportunities, and 
of consuming its powers ; but there is only one way of de- 
voting it to its divine end, and for fully eiyoying the bless- 
ings which it is capable to receive.* Many prefer the course 
which gratifies the flesh, but dishonours God, and at last 
brings misery to existence. Few only direct their lives in 
the channel of divine obedience, and realize eternal bliss. 
Llany of the best men do not secure an invariable blessing 
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in life, nor maintain a clear consistency. They have dark- 
ness as well &i light, storms as well as calms, sorrows as 
well as joys. The frailty of the sinner disfigures the beauty 
of the saini 

What then is life ? After what model and by what mo- 
tive is it to be framed ? 

" For me to live is Christ,** said St PauL 

** A Chriitlan is the highest style of nian.** 

li « lift animated hy the Spirit of Christ, " If a man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.** life separate 
from Christ is spiritual deatL There is no life which '' is 
Christ'* but by the Spirit of Clirist. The Holy Ghost was 
the animating principle of Christ's life in the flesh, and it is 
he who quickened us " who were dead in trespasses and 
sins." He who brought life and beauty into the chaotic 
earth, and who breathed into human nostrils, so that Adam 
became a living soul, is the author of Christian lifa It is 
derived from as high an origin as physical existence at the 
first. It requires as real a creation as did the living things 
upon the earth. Christ, the second Adam, is a quickening 
spirit, able to impart a spiritual life to those who are dead ; 
and in sending forth his Spirit into the souls of sinners, he 
creates a life which no name can so fitly designate as his 
own. The partaker of the blessing can truly say, " For me 
to live is Christ." He is " bom, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.** To live in 
the highest sense is, then, not merely to breathe and main- 
tain in health and exercise the union of soul and body ; it is 
to be animated by the Spirit of Christ. As the tree requires 
to draw nourisliment from the soil in which its roots stretch 
out, — as the human body requires daily bread for sustaining 
its life and activity, — so the soul requires constant commu- 
nication with, and participation of, the Spirit of Christ, to 
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keep up its Bpiritiuil vitality. Its liveliness — the eyidenoe 
of life, as the leaves and flowers and fruit are of the tree, — » 
the effect of intelligent and unceasing dependence on the 
Spirit of Christ This is what the ChrLstian means when 
he says, " For me to live is Christ." There must be the 
inward experience before there can be an outward expiession 
of life, — ^the personal before the relative, — the actual before 
the reflective. " If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his." Thus it was that our Lord spake so 
emphatically to Nicodemus : " Yo must be bom again." No 
national privilege, spiritual profession, or outward excellenoe, 
could avail instead of tliis. Life comca only from the Quick* 
cner. Has the reader this life ? If bo, you are bom again, 
and of the Spirit of Christ You can say with the apostle, 
" For me to live is Christ." You " live in the Spirit" You 
may say, " The life which I live in the flesh is by the faith 
of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for ma" 
It is life in tlie image of Chf-ist. The seed produces itd 
own copy. The parent is revealed in the child. Likeness 
betrays relation. The family declare their ancestry. The 
life of a Christian must therefore be like Christ It is 
Christ's Spirit who develops his form, and he does so accord- 
ing to the approved pattern. Christ is in that divine artist's 
eye when he draws the believer's portrait Christ is in that 
sculptor's view when he makes his imaga The life of the 
Redeemer is the believer's modeL No doubt, owing to in- 
dwelling sin abiding in the soul, the perfect image is not fully 
developed at once. There is a stmggle in its transformation ; 
the flesh resists the Spirit Christ-likeness is a progressive 
growth. Its lineaments do not all burst forth at once. 
They grow, and gradually cast off the cerements of the body 
of death before they are seen. But whether sooner or later, 
in a lower or in a higher degree, the life of a believer is the 
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Image of his Saviour. Jesus is exMlnted in all the beauty, 
purity, and blessedness of the graces that adorn the renewed 
souL It is a law now being revealed by our greatest natu- 
ralists, that the leaf and the branch are miniatures of the 
tree to which they belong, and act out its form to angular 
exactness. In like manner, though with the exceptions be- 
fore stated — exceptions such as are in nature— the members 
of Christ's body are miniatures of himself. From a few fossil 
bones, comparative anatomists can construct a skeleton of 
the entire animal whose species is now extinct in our world ; 
BO, from fragments of character, as seen in the individual 
Christian, may be understood the character of the Lord 
Jesus. ** The life of a Christian,** said a thoughtful German, 
" is the best picture of the life of Christ." 

Applying these figures to the reality, to say, " For me to 
live is Christ," can mean nothing less than the endeavour to 
be Christ-like. " We all," said the apostle, '' with open face 
beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit 
of the Lord." It is the attempt to make the regenerated 
man reflect his Saviour. This is a purpose of noblest ambi- 
tion, worthy of a life of faith upon the Son of Qod. It is 
tihe most befitting offering to God, the best testimony to 
men, and deserves the energy of a soul filled with the Spirit 
of Christ To gLre evidence of this is one of the great 
objects of redemption. Thus does it repair the evil of the 
fall Sin destroyed the image of God in man, distorted it, 
and made it produce a caricature. Sin ever produces its own 
image. But union to Christ restores the image of God, 
which He is in human nature. The life of the believer dis- 
plays it by means of the circumstances into which he is 
brought in the world. These are necessary to its deyelop- 
ment. Abraham was tempted to offer his son by the com- 

B 
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mand of God ; and thougb the ordeal was severe, the likeness 
of Qod was depicted on his soul in the very furnace. The 
Befmer saw in the molten silver the image of himself. Jo- 
seph was incited by his lascivious mistress to commit a sin 
which is fatal to many youths like him. It was a crisis in 
his life. What character will he disclose ? At first he is 
too modest to yield. The attempt is renewed day by day, 
that he may become familiar with the siren voice. He 
resists, he argues, " How can I do this great wickedness, and 
sin against Qod?** Tlic image brightens in his character. 
He flees away. How Christ-like does he seem ! He suffers 
rather than sin. " Hereunto were ye called ; because Christ 
also, suffered for sin, leaving us an example that we should 
walk in his steps : who did no sin, neither was guile found 
in his mouth ; who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when he suffered, threatened not; but committed himself 
unto him that judgeth righteously." 

" For me to live is Christ" " I am the vine," said Jesus, 
" ye are the branches." The one is part of the other. They 
have the same root, the same stem, the same sap, the same 
foliage, the same fruit. The branches could not be without 
the tree, and the tree would lose its symmetry without the 
bngiches. Thus is Christ the believer's life. The same 
Spirit pervades them, the same graces characterize them, the 
same portion belongs to them, the same glory awaits them, 
and the same God is their all- in alL The one is in the other. 
They are members of the same body. The same life ani- 
mates them, and the same blood circulates through them. 
'* As the body is one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being many, are one body ; so 
also is Christ." St Paul declares unequivocally that all the 
members of the body are indispensable to its unity and com- 
pleteness. Christ is the head. " Now ye are the body of 
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Christ, and his members in particular." When the believer 
Bays " For me to live is Christ," he lives as a member of that 
body of which Christ is the head. Wondrous union ! The 
guilty sinner made part of a holy Saviour ! A worm of the 
dust joined to the everlasting God I Pause, my soul, at 
this inscrutable mystery of grace : " For me to live is Christ" 
This is the Christian life. It was so in the early churcL 
When the Lord put to Saul of Tarsus the awakening ques- 
tion, " Why persecutest thou Me ? " and said, " I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest," he revealed how much the Re- 
deemer and his suffering saints were ona The Pharisaic 
zealot saw nothing in the objects of his vengeance but the 
Nazarene, and therefore he haled them to prison and to 
death; but to reveal the truth and glory of that identity, 
Jesus appeared from heaven. 

In the days of the Covenant in Scotland, an aged widow 
and a youthful maiden were condemned to be tied to stakes 
within the flood-mark at Wigton, to be drowned by the tide, 
for their adherence to the truth. " The stakes," says the 
historian, " were driven deep into the oozy sand. That to 
which the aged widow was tied was placed farthest in, that 
she might perish first. The tide began to flow — ^the water 
rose around them — ^the hoarse rough billows came rolling on, 
swelling and mounting inch by inch over limb and breast, 
and neck and lip, of the pious and venerable matron; while 
her youthful companion in martyrdom, still in shallower 
water, gazed on the awful scene, and knew that in a few 
minutes more her sufferings would be the same. At that 
dreadful moment some heartless ruffian asked Margaret Wil- 
son what she thought now of her fellow-martyr in her dying 
agonies 1 Calmly she replied, * What do I see hut Christ in 
one of his mernbers toresUing Ijiere.^ " She saw the life of 
Christ in the struggling martyr. For them to live was 
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Christ So is it with all members of his body. Christ la 
our life. " I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in mk." 
Professing Christian ! is this your earnest endeavour and 
constant witness ? Are you in Christ ? Is Christ seen in 
you, that men may take knowledge of you that you have been 
with Jesus f 

It is life for Christ. " For me to live is Christ ;** that is, 
you live hy him, like him, in him, and for him. The same 
principles, pursuits, and motives which Christ had, ought 
to be the exercise of your life. Yours is a life which he has 
redeemed, animated, and endowed with spiritual gifts, in 
order to be spent in his service. It is not merely for esdst- 
enoe, or character, or privilege, that this life was imparted, 
but for action. The apostle did not mean by his glowing con- 
fession that he was a spiritual man in the likeness of Christ, 
and a member of his body ; but especially that as such he 
laboured for Christ and evinced his life divine. The life of 
Christ was revealed in His labours of love, when he gave 
himself for us. Our lives are manifested in their highest 
and purest character when they are spent in the service of 
the Lord in doing good. Then do we most strikingly reflect 
the Saviour. The love of Christ^s life made him most con- 
.spicuous, and the same grace makes you declare him. He 
can truly say " For me to live is Christ,** who makes that 
love his ruling passion, and carries it into practice by self- 
denying, philanthropic labours. " No man liveth unto him- 
self." Every one exists for others, both in the domestic, 
social, and political circles. The believer is solemnly bound 
to live for Christ and his cause ; to sanctify himself for the 
sake of others, that they also may be sanctified by the truth. 
This was the Eedeemer*s own course. The highest life this 
world ever had was spent for others. Thus acted the apostle 
Paul, and this made him hesitate so much to die : '* I am in 
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a strait betwixt two, liaying a desirato depart and to be with 
Christ, which is far better : nevertheless to abide in the flesh 
is more needful for you^^ Were he to live, it was that he 
might be usefid to others. Were he to die, it was to receive 
gain. Then rest instead of toil, glory instead of shame, 
unbroken fellowship instead of occasional communion, full 
vision of Jesus instead of a glimpse of glory in an ecstasy, 
would have been his. It was not fear of death, nor love of 
life, nor desire of the applause of men, that made him wish 
to live. It was that he might reveal the Orucifled in a life 
of toil for the saving of souls : " Not seeking mine own pro- 
fit, but the profit of many, that thet may be saysd." 

Dear reader, ere ever you can say " For me to live is 
Christ," you must come out of your self-contained religion 
and live for Christ in your family, your neighbourhood, busi- 
ness, and country. You must show ''compassion on the 
ignorant and on them that are out of the way,*' and so reveal 
Christ to them by the aid of his Spirit in your life of faith, 
as to win them to the Lord Jesus — to ei^oy a similar life 
with you here, and expect a similar gain when they dia 

Let me affectionately ask, what are you living for ? Have 
you a spiritual existence, a Christ-like character, and a pur- 
pose and employment worthy of them % You have assuredly 
something more to do with the life that is within you than 
to toQ for bread and water and clothing, and eat and drink 
and dia You have something more to do than to buy and 
aeU and get gain ; than to marry and be given in marriage : 
than to cultivate your mind and enjoy society ; than to ex- 
ercise political and religious rights ; and even than to be 
active in the church. When the reckoning of life will be 
called for, it will be seen that more than these were the ends 
for which you were sent into existence. life must have a 
worthy waxce of happiness. Whence i3 yours derived ? life 
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must have a right purpose? "WTiat is yours 1 It must have 
a proper character. What is yours? Do you live after the 
flesh? Then you shall die, for " they that are in the flesh 
cannot please God." Do you live in pleasure ? Then yon 
are dead while you live. Arc you alive without the law ? 
Then it will prove your condemnation. Have you a name 
to live and &re dead ? Tlien your works are not perfect 
before God. It is a serious thing to livfy and an awfid re- 
sponsibility to pervert life, as the unsaved continually do to 
their own destruction. Reader, look to Jesus, who came to 
give life to those dead in trespasses and sins. Come to him. 
Believe in him. " He that believeth on the Son of God hath 
everlasting life." Believe and live. This is the way of 
life. Faith in Jesus is its portal 

'* Inscribed above the portal, A*oxn afar 
Conspfcuotu as the brightness of a star, 
Legible only by the light thej give, 
Stand the sonl-qulckening words— Belibyx axd livie." 

To study life, acquaint yourself with Jesus, who is the 
life, and the .author of life. Thus only can you ever say — 
" For me to live is Christ." 

It was Christ that first taught the world " that life in 
every shape is precious." Only since He came did men build 
hospitals, stoop down to the degraded, and send missionaries 
to the heathen. Only since He came have men learned that 
God's image may be engraven upon the wreck and off-scour- 
ing of humanity, and that none t)n earth are too far gone to 
be beyond the power of the gospel, to regain the real pur- 
pose of life, " to glorify God and enjoy him for ever." Only 
since He came are all invited and made welcome to ever- 
lasting life, to the new creation in the image of God, to 
union with Christ. Only since He came has the life of man 
been fuUy consecrated to the best employment. His own life 
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was a sacrifice to reconcile men to God. It was a revelation 
of man in the image of God. It was a seed to be scattered 
over the world, and to be reproduced among all nations. 

Every true believer is a reproduction to be employed for 
Christ and the good of souls. Many have realized their high 
vocation, and have been able to say with the apostle, "For 
me to live is Christ." Biography has preserved the memo- 
rials of several of these. Their lives were real as yours, 
chequered as yours, theatres of conflict between the flesh and 
the Spirit as yours : but they were spent for Christ in waUai 
of usefulness. 

Recent times have produced not a few who have thus ex- 
hibited the life of Christ. Of these we have selected some 
examples. They have been taken from various classes and 
circumstances — from the work-shops of the labouring, the 
marts of business, and from the saloons of the noble. They 
had their daily cares, their secular engagements, and their 
family ties, yet they lived to the Lord. These all having 
"served their own generation by the will of God, fell on 
sleep;" but their record remains for the study and imitation 
of succeeding ages, and by which, "being dead, they yet 
speak." 

Tba lirei of good men all remind ns 

We may make onr Urea sublime ; 
And, departing, leave beliind na, 

Foot-prlnta on the aanda of tim«,-~ 

Foot-prlnta that perchance another, 

Sailing o*er life'a solemn main, 
A forlorn and abipwreckSl brother. 

Seeing, -may take heart again. 
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CHAPTER IL 

OHBISTIAN DEYOTEDNESS. 
**Thij ink gart their own mItm to the Lord, and to ni bj the wiU of God.** 

^lCOB.TULf^ 

** Yield to the Lord with limple heart, 
All that thou hjut, and all thon art** 

Ths age in which we live is pre-eminently btuy. In. the 
pnnoits of manuflEMJture, commeroe, and trade, energy and 
zeal characterize those employed. Almost all inyentions 
and discoveries of modem times conspire to promote busi- 
ness. Steam engines, railways, and electric telegraphs, seem 
now essential to its successful prosecution and increase. 
Steam is now the great motive power. In ten years railway 
traffic has trebled. In seven years messages by telegraph 
have increased fifty-fold. The post-office has received a de- 
velopment almost incredible. But what do these results 
teach? They testify to the important fact of the engrossing 
business which How engages men. It is the effort of every 
man to make the most of his means and opportunities. 
"Time is money," therefore he travels by "express," writes 
by "telegraph," and prints by "steam." It is the special 
vocation of some to devise schemes for economizing time, and 
toil, and money. Science is made to surmount the barriers 
of nature, and to improve itsel£ Utility is sought in all 
things, and business is its producer. Our commercial towns 
are utility embodied and business intensified. 

The church also partakes this feature of the world. A 
busy hum sounds throughout its several branches. The 
numerous organizations, societies, and schemes, which recent 
times have developed, require a great amount of practical, 
skill and earnest labour. More active efforts, greater variety 
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of them, and multiplied means for their prosecution, are now 
manifest in the visible church than in any former era. Use- 
fulness is a characteristic of Christianity. This has ever 
belonged to it. Religion has been the fertile source of all 
beneficence. But by reason of the advantages of modem times, 
schemes of usefulness, scenes for its exercise, and agents in 
its fulfilment, are abundant. Mind is on the stretch; heart 
is anxious ; and the life of many wears rapidly in making 
most of the present opportunity to do good. And aU are 
needed who are engaged. The demand is greater than the 
supply. If any are not employed, it is not because of want 
of call, or opportunity, or obligation. " The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the labourers are few." 

Amidsiengrossing duties, we are prone to n^lect spiritual- 
mindedness, and to become mqre busy than godly. In order 
to guard against this danger, and to stimulate such as are not 
yet labourers in the vineyard, let us examine the true source 
of Christian usefulness. It was beautifully exhibited in the 
churches of Macedonia in apostolic times; and St Paul, in 
writing of them, gives us the secret of their devotedness, 
when he says, "They£rst gave their own selves to the Lord, 
and to us by the will of God." 

Febsonal dedication to Chbist is the spbino of 
Chbistian usefxtlness. 

" They gave their very selves io the Lord first." Such is 
the rendering of this passage of Scripture by the critical 
auth(»n3 of the Life and, HpisUes of St Favl. The Macedo- 
nian converts were doubtless believers ere this dedication 
took place. . They had fled for refuge to the hope set before 
them. They had believed in Jesus for the forgiveness of 
their sins, and acceptance with Grod. The first experience of 
an Awakened soul is the desire for salvation. There does not, 
then, enter so closely into his heart what he can do for Christ, 
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a* wliat Chii-'t ran «1 ) f-r liiin. Tlo is nnxions. His sins 
d:.-tiirl) hi.-* rini.««:«n''\ Tli«* l«ri»kon law alarms hinL The 
cninin:; jii«lunTi»'Tit nvrrawos liiiii. The terrors of hell seize 
him. "What must I »!•» to ho sav(*<ir is then his cry. 
" I>»r«l Bavo me. I jH^risli." is tln»n his prayer. His helpless 
ami (listnssi'd rnnilitimi rxliiMtsan anxious desire to be res* 
nied from dan;:nr. An inrjih'nt in the life of Sir Brook Wat- 
son, eommenn)rate(l in nne of our ** Art Treasures," illustrates 
tljirt m(>st forcihly. Hr 'ia in the w\% Bi>ent and sinking. A 
hun;:r>' shark is Imrryin;,' to seize liim. Turned upon his 
]>ark, the dn)wnin;; man looks imi)lorin;,'ly to the sailors in 
the boat, who liave thrown out a rujK; which he is too feeble 
to grasp. What then occupies his mind so long as conscious- 
ness remains is, the desire to he saved. Thus is it with the 
awakened soul It is a blessed wish. Jesus never refuses 
to save. Tlie cry from the depths is sweetest music in his 
car. "Joy shall l)c in heaven over one sinner that repenteth." 
The helplessness tliat depends on him has around it his ever- 
lasting arms. " Whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord shall be saved." To produce this desire and suggest 
this prayer, is the great object of gospel preaching, and of all 
expostulation and appeal addressed to the sinner. Many 
are careless of danger — ^unconscious of its nearness and 
its fatal issue. Hence the need for words of thunder, that 
sinners may be awakened ; and of words of love in a revealed 
gospel, that they may be won to the Saviour. Has the reader 
been thus led to ask what Jesus can do for his soul ? 

When a soul has been brought to Christ, and obtained a 
good hope of eternal life, the emotion that succeeds the joy 
of deliverance is gratUtide to the Redeemer. The saved feels 
that he is no more his own,, that he belongs to his Saviour. 
Such is a proper feeling. Christ's work in saving is a re- 
demption. It was a purchase. At the cost of his precious 
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blood ho rescued his people from the curse of the law. "Ye 
are not your own, for ye are bought with a price." Christ 
has therefore a legal claim to his people. " He ga7e 14m- 
self for us, that he might redeem us firom all iniquity, and 
purify us unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.*' " Christ loved the church, and gave himself for 
it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
water by the word, that he might present it to himself a 
glorious churcL" 

The obligation arising out of redeeming love necessitates 
the dedication of the redeemed to the Lord. Gratitude takes 
its best expression in " a psalm of life." The " song with 
words" has its pauses and its end. It is occasional and tem- 
porary. But life never ceases its course ; its faculties never 
fell ; its work is never done. The " song without words" is 
the endless anthem of a devoted Ufe, The believer owbs all 
to Jesus, and hopes for all from Jesus. He is solemnly 
bound therefore to dedicate himself, saying, " What shall I 
render to the Lord for all his benefits to me ?" 'His rege- 
nerated life must be laid on the altar as a thank-offering to 
God. 

It was this that the Macedonian converts did, and for this 
the apostle so strongly commends them. They "'first gave 
their own selves to the Lord." 

It was an intelligent dedication. It arose from their con- 
sciousness of Uessings received firom the Lord. They had 
been heathens, following the lusts of the flesh and the pride 
of "life ; but they were saved. Without any claim, plea, or 
prayer on their part, the Redeemer had revealed his grace 
and delivered them firom the wrath to come, and renewed 
them by his Spirit in theim^e of God. They had this 
happy experience. The Spirit witnessed with their spirits 
that they were the children of God. Heilce " they gave their 
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very selves to the Lord." Tliey acted from enlightened and 
deliberate conviction. It was not the outburst of impulse, 
but the decision of principle. Tliey knew what they did. 
Their act was the expression of an intelligent purpose. Such 
18 true Christian devotedness. It is not mere feeling, but a 
strong conviction of duty. 

It was a hearty dedication. Duty is sometimes performed 
with a grudga The heart does not accompany the action. 
There is a religion of duties, which is cold, formal, profitless — 
an endeavour to keep peace with conscience. But from the 
^)ostle*s description of Macedonian devotion, it is evident 
that there was sincerity in this offering. Their hearts were 
laid on the altar as a dedication of love. It was the reci- 
procity of the Saviour's love for them — the reflux of the 
tide that had flowed from the bosom of the Lord into 
theirs. It is thus the Lord wills that oflerings should be 
made, " Love is the fulfilling of the law." " Lovest thou 
me?" is His request to the disciple; and when the an- 
swer is - as heartfelt and earnest as was Peter's of old, — 
" Lord, thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I love 
thee," — ^the dedicated life is an offering of a sweet savour to 
God. 

" They gave their very selves to the Lord." Of all that we 
have life is most precious. " Skin for skin, yea all that a 
man hath will he give for his life." The wealth of the world 
is freely surrendered for the safety of life. But this richest 
possession did these devoted converts give to the service of 
their Lord. " They gave their very selves to the LordJ* 
The object was worthy of the gifb. Men talk of devotedness 
to a country, a church, a cause with which a man may be 
identified, but this was for a nobler object — ^the highest and 
best of all— the Lord himself. 

" They gave their very selves to the Lord first,** Before 
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they attempted any work, or made any other engagement, 
or used any of their graces or possessions, they made this 
contribution. It was tHeir first donation to the Lord whom 
they loved. It is esteemed an advantage if a large suhscrip- 
tion heads a list of benefactions. It is a key-note to what 
succeeds, and prompts more liberal things in others. The 
ascent, not the descent in the scale, is a difficulty. It is of 
as great consequence to the individual Christian that he be- 
gin with such a liberal gift as the Macedonians offered. It 
is the spring of subsequent donations. It is the earnest of 
more. It is the guarantee of substance, of prayer and paiiu 
to the cause oi the Lord. 

Professing Christian ! have you made your Jirst contri- 
bution to Chyist? Has it been "your very self?** It 
should be nothing short of this good example. You cannot • 
expect to be useful unless you begin from this point Chris- 
tian labour and liberality are acceptable to God, and blessed 
in their results, only when they proceed from arUfe dedicated 
to the Lord. They then obtain their best and strongest 
motive. 

Christian usefulness follows personal devotep- 

NESS. 

As soon as they were engaged to be the Lord's, the Mace- 
donian Christians gave themselves to his cause, and sought 
an opportunity of doing good. They conmienced the habit 
of Christian usefulness. 

It was in the otUset of their religious career. When their 
hearts were full of fervent gratitude for mercy, when their 
first love was strong, and their lives were being moulded 
in a new form, they entered upon a course of well-doing for 
Christ. When the sense of obligation pressed most heavily 
upon their consciences they determined to begin the faithful 
discharge of Christian duty. Ere yet blighting influences 
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had cliilled their spiritual affections, or disappointments 
made them weary, they formed the purpose of a life of feith 
in labours of lore. When the necessities of men appeared 
greatest and most alarming,— as to a soul newly quickened 
with sympathy they never fail to do, — they burned with a de- 
sire to alleviate the abounding evil by efforts of their own. 
In the first spring-tide of Christian feeling they launched the 
mission ship of their usefulness. It is in such a season that 
earnest labourers generally begin. It is then they ought No 
time and no circumstances can ever be so favourable. It 
was under similar impressions, and at corresponding periods 
that those useful Christians sketched in this volume be- 
gan their worka Of one of them, a himible joiner toiling 
every day for his bread, it is said that ** there, in the dark- 
ness of midnight, and imder the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
he consecrated himself to his Bedeemer, not merely in the 
confidence of pardon and acceptance, but with a determinor 
tion to live a&d labour to promote his glory, in the salvation 
of the perishing." Nor did he delay after the purpose was 
formed. In the full enthusiasm of his soul and with serious 
conviction of duty he began at once. 

Thus, beloved reader, should it be with yoiL Have you 
given yourself to the Lord first ] Then in the same spirit, 
and with the same object, dedicate yourself to the Lord's 
work. Gratitude caUs yoiL Duty calls yoiL The perishing . 
call you. Brotherly sympathy calls yoiL " Hereby perceive 
we the love of God, because he laid down his life for us ; 
and we ought to lay down our Uvea for tJie bi'ethren** " But 
whoso hath this world's good, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his* bowels of compassion from him, 
how dweileth the love of God in him ?" 

It was by grace that the early converts in ]VIacedonia 
devoted themselves to the Lord's cause. At the outset of. 
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their Christian Hfe they were weak They were newly born 
to Gkxl, young in the life of faith, and needing much instruo- 
tion and edification. They could not have attempted any- 
thing by themselves. Their conversion cut away from them 
their former influence among their countrymen. But th^ 
could realize the prcmiise, *^ My grace is sufficient for thee, 
for my strength is made perfect in weakness ;*' and be cheered 
by it, as was the apostle ih his infirmity, and declare in their 
ardour of faith : " Most gladly, therefore, will I rather glory 
in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me. Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, 
in piersecutions, in distresses for Christ's sake ; for when I am 
weak then am I strong." It was by grace that fhey abounded 
in their usefulness. It qualified them for the work of the Lord. 
It made them so exemplaiy. Now grace, though a Bpeoial 
fiEkvour from God, is the heritage of the churcL It is the 
source of all our blessings, and by the grace of God we are 
what we are. We are "called according to the election of 
grace f justified freely by his grace, " through the redemption 
ttiat is in Christ Jesus;" saved by grace, taught by grace, 
and by grace serve God ''acceptably with reverence and 
godly fear." It is promised to all believers. By its aid the 
feeble can be made strong ; the timid, brave ; the churlish, 
bountiful ; the idle, busy ; and all useful " Ask and ye shall 
receive." " This is the confidence that we have in Him, that 
if we ask anything agi*eeable to his will, he heareth us : 
and if we know that he hear us, whatsoever we ask, 
we know that we have the petitions that we desired of 
him." " Let us therefore come boldly imto the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in 
time of need." 

It was in the midst of trials that they sought to do good. 
The Macedonian Church was in the furnace of persecution. 
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Ever Bince the memorable visit of St. Paul, from which their 
conversion dated, until he wrote this account of them, during 
these five years, they had been in affliction. But notwith- 
standing this difficulty, ^ in a great trial of affliction,** they 
did something for Christ It no doubt did good to them- 
selves to extend their s^-mpathy beyond their personal dis- 
tress. It tended to lighten their burden. The afflicted have 
often felt it to be so, and they have proved themselves to be 
the most ready workers for the Lord. Mrs. Sarah Price 
** was an invalid lady resident in Hammersmith, who had 
been reduced by rheumatism to such helplessness of body, 
that, in 1814, she was unable to walk, or even to raise her- 
self from her couch.** She, however, continued to attend 
Percy Chapel, where the late excellent Haldane Stewart 
then -ministered, and for three years was absent only one 
Sabbath, through the illness of a relative. "After being 
carried uito a commodious pew, in a retired comer of the 
chapel, she would there remain from before the commence- 
ment of the morning, until after the close of the evening 
service.** On communion days one of the clergymen took 
the elements to her pew. Anxious to do something for the 
Lord, she became acquainted with Mr. Haldane Stewart*s 
tract, " An Appeal to Christians for general and united prayer 
for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit," and resolved to circu- 
late it Aided by a friend, Mr. Ross, a pious solicitor, she 
proposed to send. a copy to seventy clergymen next New 
Yeafa Day, and to endeavour to induce some to pray for the 
blessing. Seven hundred were sent. The work grew. Packet* 
were despatched to ministers requesting them to preach 
upon the subject. Fourteen thousand copies were circulated 
in less than a fortnight. In three months she circulated, in 
the same way, 6000 of Mr. Stewart*8 " Thoughts." In two 
years she distributed 20,000 " Thoughts,'* 40,000 " Appeals,** 
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3000 printed letters to ministers, 500 autograph letters. At 
one time 1500 parcels lay on the table to be directed, and 
were sent in one week. How "was this done ? ^ All this 
was done by the instrumentality of two individuals ; and 
nearly the whole of Mrs. Price's share of the work was done 
in bed, her limbs being for some time so contracted by her 
complaint that she could not feed herself without great pain, 
and had only the use of a thumb and finger left, 'just,' as 
she said with true Christian heroism, 'to enable me to hold 
myp^L*" Through her instrumentality almost all ministers 
in the three kingdoms, missionaries abroad, students in 
colleges, received a message and a tract on the importance t)f 
the influence of the Holy Spirit An invalid, unable to lie 
down for. years, enduring eievere pains, found she could do 
good and be useful in the Lord's work. Let not any then 
be restrained. AfSiction is not a barrier to a heart fiU^ 
with the.love of Christ in a work of faitL 

It teas a sacrifice. The Ma<«donian converts were in deep 
poverty. Few of the rich joined the infant churcL Most of 
those who embraced the cross lost their worldly possessions. 
But there were some poor^r than thejr. At Jerusalem, 
amidst the bigoted Jews, the followers of Christ had a hard 
jrtruggle to subsist. It became the duty of fellow-Christians 
to aid them. Among the foremost was the church in Mace- 
donia. They gave out of their deep poverty, up to their 
power, " and beyond their power they were willing of them- 
selves." What they .could not well afard they could sacrir 
Jice, They could do withoiU it. The cause was dear to them. 
Brethren were perishing. What they could do, therefore, 
they did, in order to benefit those who had greater trials than 
themselves. Usefulness is to be measured by opportunity 
and ability ; and these early converts fully entered into the 
work, and were able, because they tried. They entered into 
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tbe mind of ChrUt, *' who, though he ins ikli yet inr our 
nkes he became poor, that ire thiooi^ his porer^ mj^ he 

ricL" 

It requires not splendid talents, girett tttaimmnta, yifjk 
position, and a full punc, to enable you to be usefbl in iiie 
Lord*! work. " If there be first a willing mind, it is accepted 
according to that a man hath, and not according to that 
he hath not" That which you ha^e^ if consecrated to the 
Lord in any way agreeable to his will, is as ^racioaslyto- 
ocptcd as if its worth in the esteem of the world were 
enhanced a thousand-fold. The widow's mite was more in 
the estimate of Christ than the huge gifts of the ridi.- Yon 
are not a8ke<l to make a sacrifice ; but you are required to 
do something for Christ. What are you giving f Is it too 
much to suggest that, if you have no ready means of giyiog, 
you may sacrifice t One whose life is sketched in the sequel 
gave up a day's wages that she might do something for 
Christ Another — and he was a book-keeper— had such a 
'' passion for souls,** that, in addition to his earnest prayers, 
he ** obtained from his employer the use of two half <kys 
every week to himself, at a drawback from his salary of 
more than a hundred dollars (;£25). This time he used in 
visiting from house to house for religious conversation. Of 
course such a man would leave his mark ; and he did. ffis 
Sahhathr&cliool doss of twenty-five young girls all became 
hopefid converts. And it was a regular thing at each com- 
munion season of the church to which he belonged, to find 
from one to five applicants for admission brought there 
through his instrumentality." What a reward for the sacri- 
fice he made Would to God there were many such'Jike- 
minded workers in the vineyard. Can the teader not 'do 
sometMng? 

It was spontaneotu. "They were willing of themselves, 
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pTa3ring us with much entreaty that we would receive the 
gift" It arose from their liberal motiye. It was not sug- 
gested nor commaflded by the' apostle. But this was no 
hinderance to hearts anxious to have a sh^e in usefulness. 
They could volunteer their benevolence. It was a privilege 
they sought. They hailed the opportffiiity, and entered the -^ 
deot of usefulness with alacrity and zeaL You need not 
wait for an invitation oi' for a sphei^ Begin where you see 
need, and willingly offer yourself. Spontaneotis missions 
afe likely to be most l}lessed. Such a dedication to the 
Lord's work was Vanderkemp's ; and how much did he effect I 
Such was Morrison's and Williams', Brahierd's and Juds6n*s. 
They were volunteers. 

What is wanted is the passion for usefulness, founded 
upon personal devotedness to the Lord. It requires not a 
large sphere. It can extend itself. It may be a district of 
a parish, a circumscribed neighbourhood, a few sick people, 
a Sabbath class, or a domestic circle ; or it may be the shop, 
the counting-house, the manufactory, the' senate, the bar, the 
church. Using for the Lord the opportunities and abilities 
given you in any of theso, you will be encouraged by the 
divine blessing, and be useful in your day and generation. 
If you have but one individual whom you try to bless, to 
win to Christ, you have a sphere. David Brainerd gave 
this testimony regarding such work : " My greatest joy and 
comfort has been to do something for promoting the in- 
terests of religion and the souls of particular perBcms.^^ 
Make such the subject of special prayer, address by word, 
or letter. Direct your Christian energy to that one thing, 
and you perform a work of usefulness. This is a secret of 
great success. " A lady had a Sabbath dass, to teach which 
she made diligent preparation. Her instructions in the class 
were necessarily of a somewhat general nature ; but shede- 
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tired that each of her scholars should be converted to God. 
Therefore it was her habit to pray specifically for each 
scholar, and then to visit each one in her home, for the pur- 
pose of special religious conversation. She laboured to save, 
not her cIom^ but the particular souls in her class. It is 
worth repeating, tliat this humble, faithful teacher, had 
reason to believe that each of her scholars had become a 
true Christian.** In a similar way might every professing 
Christian do something for the Lord and for souls. Dear 
reader, might not you ? If you have given your very self 
to the Lord first, this is plainly your duty as you have oppor- 
tunity. By all means try to save some. What a testimony 
would it be for Christ ! You would be a witness in your- 
self to the truth of your faith. What a benefit to souls 1 
** He which convcrteth the sinner from the error of his way, 
shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of 
sins.** What an encouragement to the ministers of Christ I 
How the apostle must have been gladdened by the eager 
efforts of his Macedonian converts to be useful in the church ! 
It was ample reward for toil and suffering in his efforts to 
save them. It stimulated him to labour. The conviction 
that he did right was much ; but the joy of success was 
more. Let those who labour for you have the comfort of 
seeing you aiding their work. What a good example to 
others ! It is a lesson of life and action in spheres common 
to theirs. It shows what can be dona What a happy 
memorial to leave behind ! '* The good that men do lives 
after them ;** the influence remains and^roads. You may 
be forgotten ; but your work of'faith and labour of love will 
have their everlasting memorial 
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THS EVERLASTING MEMOBIAL. 

Up and away ! like the dew of the morning 

Soaring firom earth to its home in the ran. 
So let me steal away, gently and loringly, 

Only ranombered by what I have done. 

My name, and my place, and mj tomb, all forgotten. 
The brief race of time well and patiently ran. 

So let n\o pass awaj^ peaceftilly, silently. 
Only remembered by what I hare done. 

Gladly awiiy flrom this toil would I hasten. 
Up to the crown that for me has been woo, — 

Unthonght of by man in rewards or in praises, 
Only remembered by what I hare done. 

Up and away! like the odours of sunset 
That sweeten the twilight as darkness comes on. 

So be my life,— a thing felt but not noticed. 
And I but remembered by what I haxe done. 

Tes; like the fragrance that wanders in fireshness 
When the flowers that it came from are closed up and gone^ 

So would I be to this world's weary dwellers, — 
Only remembered by what I hare done. 

Needs there the praise of the lore-wHtten record. 
The name and the epitaph graved on the stone ? 

The things we have lived for let them be our story. 
We but remembered by what we have done. 

I need not be missed; If my life has been bearing 
(As its summer and autumn moved silently on) 

The bloom, and the fruit, and the seed of its season, 
I shali still be remembered by what I have done. 

I need not be missed ; If another succeed me 
To reap down those fields which in spring I fiare sown, 

' He who ploughed and who sowed is not missed by the reaper- 
He is only remembered by what he has done. 
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Not njttH bat the troth that In life bar* wpckm,— 
Not nTseli; but the eeed that In life I bare iowB,^ 

Shall paai oo lo agee— all afeoot me fa rgot t ea 
Sare tbe troth I hare qfkoken, the tidofi I hanra donau 

So let mj llTing be, so be my dying,— 

So let mj name be oAblatoned, nnkoown,— ' 

Unpraleed and nnmlmed, 1 ihall jet be remembered — 
Te% bot remembered by what I hare done. 

SIT. BOBATIUa BOHAS, Bi.Bk 



PART I. 
USEFUL CHRISTIANS IN HUMBLE LIFE. 



BEUGIOV AUD LABOUR. 



** We are labonren together with God.- *— 1 Cob. UL 9. 

"Let not ambition mock their naeftil toil, 
llieir homely Joys, and destiny obscore; 
Nor grandeor hear with a disdalnftil imile 
The diort and simple annals of the poor.** 
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RELIGION AND LABOUR. 

** The Lord working vrith them.**— Mabk xvL aOi 

Man was intended to be a labourer. The law of labotcr was 
revealed ere ever it was necessary to toil for bread. Even 
in innocence it was a duty to work It was necessary to the 
proper cultivation of human powers, physical, intellectual, 
and moral It was a beneficent arrangement of Qod. 
Much more is it incumbent on the race now. Ever since sin 
entered into the world, " In the sweat of thy face shalt thoa 
eat bread " is the divine fule. Throughout all this dispensa- 
tion that law shall remain. Industry is made essential to 
life. But it is not a mean thing to labour with the hand. 
There is a dignity in every duty, and especially in this. 
Since the Cabpenteb jof Nazareth toiled at his bench and 
made tools for Ckililean peasants, labour has had a dignity, 
and artisans an elevation, and workshops a consecration. 
After this, the lantern-making of King ^ropus, the ship- 
building of the Czar Peter, or the watch-making of the Em- 
peror Charles V., could do little to exalt it. It is in every 
respect an honourable calling, and each man by attending 
to his work does one part of his duty to God and to his 
brother. It is a precept of the New Testament, "that ye 
study to be quiet, and to do your own business, and to 
work with your own hands." It is essential to well-doing, 
to family jnaintenance and comfort It should,, therefore, 
be practised in a right spirit and with a single eye. Re- .. 
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ligion must not be divorced from labour, nor can it be right 
to say,— 

" Our better mind 
Is as a Sunday's garment, then put on 
When we hare nought to do ; hut at our work 
We wear a worse for thrift.** 

There must not be a shifting off religion to Sabbath-dayg 
and sanctuaries, nor the toleration of a lax principle through 
the week along with a strict profession on the Lord's day. 
Religion is consistent with work, and can sanctify its exep- 
ciso and solace its sorrows. It has not unfrequently receiyed 
some of its most beautiful illustrations in the most toil-worn 
men. They " adorned the doctrine of God their Saviour in 
all things." They laboured for their daily bread and 
laboured for Christ. They spent their long hours to earn a 
subsistence for themselves and their families, and gave 
their evenings to works of usefulness. They evidenced 
the power of a living religion in a workshop of scoffers and 
drunkards. They were bold for Christ in the don of the 
yon. They won souls amidst opposition, chiefly by the sus- 
tained consistency of a holy life. Or, moving from place* to 
place in search of work, they have, like Aquila of old, been 
Christian missionaries, leaving a hallowed impression and a 
clearer light around thpse with whom they met. Christian 
workman, be encouraged ! Let the story of others' toils 
stimulate you. Be not ashamed of the gospel of Christ. 
Be a torch-bearer wherever you go and among whomsoever 
you work. What has been don^ may be done again. The 
following examples are but speoimens of what you may be 
and do. 

Labour U life! 'tis the stiU water fiUleth 
Idleness ever despalreth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound, for the darl: night assaileth,— 
Floweri droop and ^e in the stillness of noon. 
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Labonr is glory t the flying dond lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens : 
Idle hearts only the dark fbtnre frightois; 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tone 1 

Labonr is rest from the sorrows that greet ns,— 
Best from all petty vexaUoos that meet us,— 
Rest from sin-promptings, that ever entreat qs,-« 

Rest from world-sirens that lore ns to ilL 
Work, and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow 1 
Work, thou shalt ride over care's coming billow I 
Lie not down wearied *neat)i woe's weeping willow 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will t 

Droop not, tho* -shame, sin, and anguish are round fhei(! 
Bravely fling olT t^e cold chain that hath bound thee(. 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee, 

Best not content in Hbj darkness— « clod 1 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly! 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly I 
Labour I True labour is noble and holy ; 

Let labour Mlow thj prayers to thy GodI , 



I 
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CHAPTER I. 

THOMAS CRANFIELD, THE TAILOR. 

** Poor, yet mtklng manj rich.**— 2 Cos. rL 10 

Go, labour on I tpcnd and be ipont,^ 

Thj Jojr to do thjr Father's wUl; 
It Is the way the Master went, 

Should not the eerrant tread It still? 

The ealling of a working man is an active life. Day after 
day, from dawn to eve, he prosecutes his task, that he may 
obtain a living and provide for his house. Leisure in any of 
the ten daily liours is loss. It is his endeavour to be con- 
stantly employed, that he may not want. But along with 
this fatiguing labour he enjoys a periodic rest, for meals and 
sleep, for domestic and social fellowship. These intervals, 
brightened by refreshment and happy intercourse, make the 
labour lighter and life more sweet. They oil the wheels of 
life and make them move more softly. They tune the tem- 
per and smooth the character. They make better workers 
and worthier citizens. Still more influentially does the 
grace of God bless and make a blessing. There is no lot, 
however humble, but it can sanctify; and none, however 
busy, but it can render useful to the church of Christ. 

*' Example is better than precept." We shall, therefore, 
present the portrait of a life spent for Christ and made use- 
ful to others amidst the earnest endeavours of working for 
bi^ad: — 

Thomas Cbanfield was bom in 1758, in Southwark, and 
at fourteen was apprenticed to a tailor in LoMdon. He was 
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a wild, reckless, and godless youth. He first absconded 
fix)m Ms master, then engaged with another, and before his 
term was finished, began " to whip the cat " as jobbing at 
houses is styled by tailors. He then enlisted in the army, 
aiid served at Gibraltar when it was besieged by the 
Spaniards ; but was discharged at his own request in 1783. 
During his absence his father had been awakened by the 
ministry of Mr. Romaine, and the son was caught in the 
gospel net by the same fisher of men. No sooner was he 
converted to Christ than he *' felt an ardent desire for the 
salvation of others." He began a prayer-meeting in his 
Jiouse, and, amidst trials of poverty, lack of employment, and 
domestic aMction, was cheered by being made the instru* 
ment of winning souls to Christ. Impressed with the igno- 
rant and wicked state of the brickmakers in Kingsland, he 
established a prayer-meeting among them, which was held 
every morning at five dcloch 

"Notwithstanding the difficulties that beset him," says 
his biographer, " Mr. C. was every morning, busily employed 
at the prayer-meeting among the brickmakers ; and, in the 
midst of frost and snow, he was accustomed to go round 
and knock up his friends, that the place might be full" 
What singular arid self-denying devotedness I • How few 
would take such trouble about the souls of their fellow-men 1 
Tet Cranfield persevered, and the Lc»rd blessed his labours. 
The house was soon too small for the company ; but a larger 
one was obtained, and regular preaching established. When 
distress, too, came among the brickmakei^, Mr. Cranfield 
raised subscriptions, procured provisions, coals, and clothing, 
which were sold at a cheap rate to the poor, and did much 
to relieve their wants. 

While at his work, his Bible was his constant companion. 
He meditated upon it while " plying needle and thread," 
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^d thuB realixed good to his soul, and served the Lord in 
his daily occupation. How refreshing to think of a taflor^s 
board hallowed by such an exercise 1 Would that it were 
■0 in them alL Alas ! how much impiety and vice are often 
found there I How many young men have traced their in- 
fidelity and debauchery to the conversation and example in 
a tailor*s shop I But as the gospel elevated and sanctified 
Cranfield, so can it bless others, for " godliness is profitable 
unto all things.** 
In 1791, Thomas Cranfield opened a Sabbath school at his 

• 

own house, and soon had sixty scholars. He had remarkable 
fitness for this work, and laboured in it upvoards of fifty 
yean. He established schools in 'the most necessitous dis- 
tricts of London : and though he endured the opposition of 
many he went to benefit, he persevered in his philanthropy 
till the school was formed, then he surrendered it to others 
whom he had enlisted in the good work, and began to break 
ground in another as unpromising soil Between the years 
1797 and 1806, schools at Botherhithe, Tottenham, Kent 
Street, Southwark, the Mint, Garden Bow, St. (George's, 
Bosemary Lane, and Kennington, were established, and 
hundreds brought under the influence of the gospel of Christ 
Thus he sought to bless his generation ; and many testimonies 
did he receive of the value of his efforts at meetings of old 
scholars, which were held annually. Sabbath-school teach- 
ing was not then, nor is it yet, easy work in a great city like 
London. The young had been long neglected ; their parents 
had themselves grown up in ignorance, and cared not for 
their children's souls. , Every obstacle was in the way of 
Cranfield's zeal.; but the love of Christ burned in his bosom, 
and ." many waters could not quench it, neither could the 
floods drown it." 
He visited the sick, and poured the consolations of the 
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gospel on many afiSicted hearts. &e distrtbtOed large quanr 
titiea of tracUy many of which were seed that yielded increase: 
He visited the prisons, and was owned of God in the oonver- 
.sion and reformation of some of the most hardened. He got 
chapels erected fdr the preaching jof the gospel; and, in order 
to secure this, visited the necessitous districts, house by 
house, that he might have unanswerable arguments in ask- 
ing aid. In the Mint, where were 1040 houses, occupied by 
2973 families, he found 4232*childr^ without instruction. 
He got schools instituted, fCnd a lodging-house licensed for 
public worship, where he Secured the occasional services of 
the Rev. Rowland HilL He founded benefit societies^ which 
aided much to improve the habits of the people among 
whom he laboured. When he was in* his 8even^-4hird year, 
he opened and taught an infant st;hool on the Sabbath at 
the Mint, and by his efforts among the young, got the gospel 
carried to many of their parents. As he advanced in years> 
and was unable for the active labours which had engaged 
him formerly, he tvrote shorty pithy sentences on slips of paper, 
calculated to arouse and edify souls. He always carried 
a considerable nimiber with him in his pocket-book, and 
allowed people to draw oner from them for their meditation. 
Here is one, drawn by a cabman, who had attended one "of 
his prayer-meetings : " Friend, you are invited to come in 
the chariot of love with Jesus. He will manifest his power 
and wealth, and will convey you tip the heavenly country. 
He will conquer all that oppose. His promises are faithful 
and unchangeable. You are safe. There is no fear of your 
falling out of his conveyance. In this chariot, how sweetly, 
how safely, how quickly I rids to glory! Hasten the time, 
dear Lord!*' 

The following is a page from his diary, written when he 
was eighty years old : — • 
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'^Sundfiy, ITfA June 1838.— I arose this monung as threo 
o'clock. Feeling myBelfill, retired to bed again. Arose at fiye^ 
and after communion with my Protector, on behalf of myad^ 
iamilT, and friends, proceeded at seven o'clock to Sorrqr 
Chapel, in the spirit of prayer— partook pf the ordinance of 
the Ixird*s supper. I found the presence of the Lord, — my 
soul more refreshed than at any season for many years : Mr. 
Sherman administered the ordin4n€e. Betomed home, and 
at breakDast had a profitable conversation. Bead the serenth 
ehapter of the book of Chronicles, — had a good time in 
prayer. Went to the Borough School, — met with Mema. 
Heward, Churchill, and others. Mr. Churchill broo^^t to 
my mind Boaz visiting the reapers. I then proceeded to 
the Mint School,— met Mr. Smith, and had some conyeraar 
tion on the genealogies in the book of Chronicles. Then^ in 
the spirit of prayer, went to Union Street Chapel,— heard a 
stranger, — a most solemn sermon, — ' What shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?' 

^ On my way home I passed through Bed Cross Street, — 
met an aged woman with two of her grandchildren. She 
asked me how I did. I replied, in good health, and that I 
had heard a solemn sermon about the value of the souL . Her 
children were old scholars, — they attend on the means. , As 
to herself, she appeared indifferent about her souL I left 
her with a word of exhortation. After this, I saw one of 
the parents standing at the shop-door exposing her goods 
for sale. This woman has had twenty children, who have aU 
received their education at the Mint School I reproved her 
conduct, and told her that it would be ap awful thing if her 
children should enter the kingdom of heaven and she herself 
should be shut out I then called upon a good woman — not 
seeing her at chapel— found her poorly, and spoke to her 
about her souL After dinner, went to the lodging-house. 
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On my road, met a man and his wife going to a prayer- 
meeting. Asked them of the welfare of their souls, — ^found 
them full of complaints. Came to the Mint School, — ^found 
things going on welL Arrived at the lodging-house, — ^had 
a good jsermon from Mr. Forsyth, from Jer. L 5. Went to 
the Mint School, and addressed the children on the three- 
fold office of Christ Took tea at the Borough Eoad School,-^ 
there were about fifty present Mr. Heward and self ad- 
dressed the company about the souL Hetumed home, — 
conyersed with my son upon the priestly, office of Christ, — 
catechised my grandchildren ; and closed the day with sing- 
ing and prayer. ' This- was a good day, and profitable," 

Age did not chill his zeal or hinder his usefulness. Ever 
dwelling beside the liVhig well, he was like the palm in the 
desert, green and fruitful even to eld age.' " The righteous 
shall Nourish like the palm-tree ; he shall grow like a (^dar 
in Lebanon. Those that be planted in the house of the 
Lord shall flourish in the courts of our Qod. They shall, 
still brifig forth fruit in old age) they shall be flEit and 
flourishing." 

This man of God died in 1838^ full of years and of good 
works, haying laboured fif^-fiye years ibr Ohrist and the 
good of souls. His d^th was an unspeakable Joss to the 
poor. More than six hundred of them came to take a last 
look at his body. " I was hungry," said one, '' and he fed 
me." " Ah 1" repeated a second, " I shall never forget him. 
I invited him to spend an hour at my house, and he turned 
his visit into a meeting for prayer, which has been continued 
ever since." " I was in prison," said a third, " and he visited 
me." His funeral was accompanied by the teachers and 
scholars of eleven Sabbs^th-schools, " and the lamentation^ 
of the poor," as his biographer says, " were as the moTj^ning 
of the Egyptians at the burial of the patriarch Jacob." The 
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Bey. Mr. Sberman preached his funeral sennon from this 
Tery appropriate text, ** Poor, yet making many lich.** 

Here is truly an edifying example of ChristiaiLUBefuliieBB 
in one of the humblest Thomas Cranfield was but a work- 
ing man, often harassed with the world, severely afflicted in 
his family, yet behold how much he did ! Reader, yon may 
be labouring for your daily bread, and stand related to many 
by yoiir business. Have you done anything to hallow that 
relation by letting your light shine before ment Are you a 
Sabbath-school teacher, or a tract distributor, or a visitor ot 
the sick, or the conductor of a prayer-meeting 1 Why not? 
thomas Cranfield was all these, while he supported his 
flEunily by his labour. The Lord hath need of thee. Thoa 
hast a talent. Do not hide it or bury it. As you have 
opportunity, .lay it out, and live to be a useful Ohristiaai 
Con you love Christ, and feel no compassion for souls 1 It 
cannot be. Can you pity the perishing, and not endeayour 
to pluck them as brands from the burning t It cannot be. 
Can you believe 4;he word of God, and not" obqr iti Nay, 
reader, you surely cimnot. 

** Oo, labour on,-rwhiIe It is dajr; 

Tbe long dark niglit ia haatening on: 
Speed, speed thy work!— np from thjr sloth! 
It is not ttias that sonis are won.** 
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CHAPTER 11. 

JOHN POUNDS, THE COBBLEB. 

"Thej eaBBOt recompense thee; but tb<m shalt be recompeneed at tbe renr- 

rection of the Jost.**— Linu xiv. 14. 

It was long before the vrrech on our sea-shores was ralaed. 
Ancient poets called the cdgos useless. Cast up by the tide* 
it was allowed to become corrupt and offensive, fit only 
for manure. But the progress of science made it useful 
Iodine, one of the most important chemical elements, can 
be obtained from kelp, the refuse of the sea. The process is 
expensiye, but it has not been grudged by those who know 
the worth of the excellent substance that it yields.. Eecent, 
also, has been the discovery that the weeds oi society can be 
turned to good account. Banishment and imprisonment 
were formerly their general goal Few cared for them, — 
few hoped for their reformation,— fewer still tried to benefit 
them. A new era in benevolence has now, however, arrived. 
Ornaments and.useM members may be gained to society 
,from the wreck of htiman life in our large towns. The 
process of reformation is not so expensive as that of trans- 
portation, but the effect is an imspeakable gain. 'The cost 
of a prisoner is in Scotland about £IQ per annum, and in 
England about ;£24, exclusive of the buildings* in which they 
are incarcerated. In ragged schools the cost per annum is 
about £5 for each boy. In the one case we spend between 
£\6 and £30 annually to punish the criminal, but it only 
requires £6 to prevent a youth becoming a criminaL In 
the latter case, too, the boy or girl goes forth to the world 
with a trade, education, and a character, — elements of the 
greatest moment to his future welfare^ 
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Our knowletlgc of this poMible and practical tranaforma- 
tion is recent, but he who imparted it deseirea to be held 
in everlasting remembrance. Like many great refonnen 
in this country, he was not found among the learned or the 
noble. Like ^Vrkwright and Smeaton, Brindley and Stephen- 
son, who rcvolutioDize<l the mechanical power of this empire 
and the world, the author of ragged schools was one of the 
humblest working men. 

Among those who served their generation, and stimulated 
others to labours of philanthropy, John Pounds stands con- 
si)icuou& lie was a native of Portsmouth, and was Ixhh on 
17th June, 1 7G0. Till disabled, he laboured as -a shipwright ; 
but afterwards pursued a more sedentary occupation, — that 
of mending shoes. He was fond of birds, and his workshop 
was always lively with their carols. Intrusted with the u|>- 
bringing of a nephew, who was rendered more interesting, 
by reason of decrepitude, Pounds grew more human in his 
affection, and turned his .attention to the training of his 
charge. It was solitary for his pupil to learn alone^ so his 
guardian sought another scholar, who might encourage his 
nephew and be also instructed. The plan succeeded; and 

« 

as John's work of teaching prospered, he became enthusiastic 
in it. Though a room of small dimensions circumscribed 
him, yet it was soon crowded with scholars ; and though his 
shop and school were both in one apartment, he pursued his 
twofold labour futhfully and happily. 

He had small meanSj yet he did not weary. His stock of 
class-books was composed of old handbiUs and fragments of 
volumes. £ut-they sufficed for teaching his pupils the art 
of reading, and hundreds owed all their education and in- 
formation to the labouj^s of the himible cobbler with the' 
tattered volume^. 

Re sought ovi the worst hoys that Portsmouth could afford ; 
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and by the aid of the aUturements which he contrived, en- 
deavoured to win them to his reformatory. The power of a 
hot potato was His best argument " He knew/* says one, 
*' the love of the Irish for this vegetable^ and many a ragged 
urchin did he gain to his humble school by holding under 
the boy's nose a hot potato.*' He was frequently seen chasing 
the wildest youths along the quays of Portsmouth, add re- 
turning with them as captives to his benevolence. He 
preferred ** the little blackguards," that he might do good 
unto those in greatest danget, and confer a benefit on society 
by removing its most frequent criminals. 

Jle trained hu pupiU, watching the dispoeiticNa and abili- 
ties of each, and endeavouring to break them into order, 
obedience, and diligence. And many whom he found in.the 
way of evil, went jfrom the tenement of John Pounds to fill 
a respectable place in society.- It is said that he rescued 
from misery and saved to society no fewer than five hundred 
of these children. 

He had one talent, and he emplc^ed it weU. He was the 
founder of ragged schools ; and by his humble and philan- 
thropic labours, gave an example and encouragement to 
others' to reclaim " the children of the perisbing and danger- 
ous classes," as Miss Carpenter appropriately calls them. 
The one pound has indeed gained ten pounds, and in the 
great number of excellent -and self-denying mdividuals who 
have established ragged schools throughout the land, we see 
the fruit of an honest cobbler's labours. 

The example has been nobly followed. There are now 
upwards of a hundred ra^ed schools in London, and almost 
evexj town of the kingdom has its reformatory school 
Sheriff Watson, of Aberdeen, was an early follower of 
Pounds. Lord Shaftesbury, Dr. Outhrie, Miss Carpenter, 
and others, have also lent their influence and aid to the 
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necettdtouA worL The need is great ** Tha Arabs of tbs 
street** were reckoned at two millions and a half in England 
in 1853. Many of these are rery young in crimeL The 
calendar of London showed lately in coarse of fire years, no' 
fewer than thirty-two reputed thieves of seven years of age, 
and eighty-seven of eight years. In the reform school list, a 
child of eight is reported as liaving been Jifteen times in the 
hands of the police. 

What is to be dotie to arrest so great an evil f Schools, 
and not prisons, are the places for theuL Training, not 
pfunishment, is required by them. Whererer tried in the right 
spirit, it has succeeded. Juvenile delinquency is almost mip- 
pressed in Aberdeen. At Mettrai, in France^ an institution 
was established, which prospered so well that many similar 
■chools'have been erected. At the Rauhe Haus, near Ham- 
borg, and at Dusselthal, there has been remarkable success. 
The establishment at the Five Points, New York, and the 
benevolent labours of Mr. Pease, are well known. In Great 
Britain the ragged school system bids fair to supersede juve- 
nile delinquency. Eeformatories are now promoted by Act 
of Parliament, and are producing blessed fruit. 

Sow is this reformaiion-work to he done ^ Miss Carpen- 
ter, in her valuable work on R^ormaiory Schools^ says : — 
^* First, and above aQ, there itnust be in ^he minds of those 
who plan, and those who carry out the work, a strong faiUi 
in the immortality of the human soul, the universal and 
' parental government of God, and the equal* value in his 
sight of each one of these poor penshing young creatures 
with the most exalted of oiu: race.*' It must be done reli- 
giously and evangelically.- This is the best training and 
reforming influence. ^^The only successfvl steps taken in 
this enteiprise have hitherto been the inspiration of a very 
positive religious faith,** is the testimony of a writer in a late 
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number of theiiToftA American Review, Keligion only can 
reach the root of i^e evil, and it only can cure the sad dis- 
ease. 

Who are to do this work ? Believing men of eveiy rank 
may do it The peer and the cobbler have engaged in it 
John Pounds had to make his living at a trade to which he 
was not brought up, yet amidst his struggle for life did he 
find opportunities for usefulnesa Restrained, by his room 
of eighteen feet by six, from great things, he did what he 
could. Without ^rmpathy or aid, he did it alone. There 
is room in this work,' reader, for you. Ragged schools ar& 
yet too few for those who need them. Were you to attempt 
to teach and reform one, how blessed a work for the world! 
Were you to imitate the shoe-mender of Portsmouth, you 
might save many a youth from crime, and, by God's 
blesfflng, many, a soul froim death, and hide a multitude 
of sins. 

Independently of the Portsmouth example, an eminent 
councillor of the embaq^y at Weimar made a similar and 
successful attempt Falk was a' native of West Prussia, 
but resided many years at Weimar. He was a lyric poet, a 
tetirist, and an accomplished littwrateiu:. Pitying the youths 
who were the remains of the battles oi Jena, Lutzen, and 
Leipzic, he gathered them together, taught and trained them 
to useful trades. In 1820 he had three hundred dependent 
on his own means, which were, however, aided by some 
liberal friends. He built a house by the labours of his 
scholars, many of whom wero by that time journeymen and 
apprentices. His scheme was thought an eccentricity of 
benevolence; but when the upright and skilful tradesmen 
and useful citizens were sent forth, all were persuaded of its 
valua If the reader, in his sphere, can aid a similar trans- 
formation, he will not live in vain. 
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John Pounds died on the Ist Jaaoaiy 1839, a^ ser^nty- 
twoyeara. 

At In the bosjr whool he ut, 

What devpoC erer nrajr'd 
A ici'ptre like to his. from which 

Kocfcht living shrank airmid? 
Tct, Rifted with a spirit clunn. 

The wildest imp obeyed. 

A fnnboam clrrlinff hU gT%j hair, 

Shone like a golden (Town ; 
From thence, on many a ronthftil head. 

Rained glittcrinf; sparkles down 
Tliick tangled locks, rich ciustcrlnf cnrla, 

And cheeks of K\\*sy brown. 

With quip and crank and cheery words 

lie answered merrily 
To questions strange, and bold enow 

A Mige's brain to try. 
And with their talk that hammer's click 

Was In sweet harmony. 

JASE Bovmixo OLurca. 



CHAPTER III. 

HAELAN PAGE, THE JOINEE. 

" Instant in season, oat of season.*-— 2 Tiu. iv. 2. 

^ See thoQsands dying at your side, 

Tour brethren, kindred, friends at home; 
Bee miUional^lshing afar,— 

Haste, brethren 1 to. the rescue come I 

« 

The love of soiils is a God-like emotion. It was this which 
sent the Redeemer to the world. This moved bo deeply the 
heart of the Son of God, and led him, in obedience to his 
Father, to endure humiliation and death. It Airas this which 
dictated such words of welcome to anxious sinners, such 
tender and tearful expostulations with, the careless, such 
awful rebuked to the wicked, as were uttered by Him who 
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spake as never man had done. It is this love of ftouls which 
causes the Holy Ghost to hover over our troubled world, 
notwithstanding its long rejection of most marvellous grace. 

Every child of God feels this love. It is an important 
characteristic of the renewed nature. It beats with its pulse 
of life, and in proportion to its liveliness; In some it merely 
exists, because faith is weak, and love to the Lord luke- 
warm j therefore little prayer and little' effort for others mark 
them.^ They hide their Lord/s money. In others it 4s fer- 
vent: they have strong faith, possess the Spirit of Jesus, 
and wrestle in prayer for souls till Christ be formed in them 
th6 hope of gl6ry. 

Harlan Page exhibited a zeal in the conversion of. souls 
seldoni seen among the godlyi; and, because of thi», we select 
him as the subject of ^a sketch for the improvement of our 
readers. He was bom at Coventry,' Connecticut, on the 
28th July 1791, and after receiving a oommon education, 
became a house-joiner ; at which he laboured for many years. 
He mlu^ed in 1813. In 1814 his spiritual life began, when, 
as a burdened sinnerj he found rest in Jesus. His distress 
for sin was so great " that he frequently 1^ his work to 
retire and pray ; and as he rode to and firom a neighbouring 
town, where he was employed in business, he often felt con- 
strained to stop and go into the grove to plead for mercy." 
It was the crisis of his'history. He wa3 in tho throes of the 
new birth* His eternity depended on that hour. It was 
not strange, therefore, that he was sg earnest. Luther, in 
the same ordeal, was wasted to a skeleton ;* Saul of Tarsus 
could not eat nor drink ; . an old saint '* forgot to eat his 
bread;*' ''A Stranger Here" could not sleep till the great 
controversy was settled. Header ! were you ever so deeply 
uoBcemed about your salvation? 

Harlan Pa^ Ibelieved and lived. He passed the strait 
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gate. He confessed his Saviour. TSma he thus evidenced 
his love of souls : '* Whsu I iibst obt aiked a hopi; I wklt 

THAT I MUST LABOUS FOB S0UI& I PBATED TBAB AVTBB 
YEAB THAT OOD W0T7LD ICAEX ICE THB HEAlTS OW SATtKO 

souia" -This was the purpose to which he oonsecrated his 
life While following his occupatipn. He carried it o<ut faSijf 
embracing every opportunity of speaking in the name ft 
Christ to perishing sinners. He adied like one who heliflivijd 
that the divine blessing would accompacny his efforts, and he 
amply verified the promise. ^.* Our faii^ in eternal realities,"' 
he said, '* is weak, and our sense of duty ffunt, while we ne- 
glect the salvation of our felbw-beings. Let us awake to 
duty, and while we hflve a tcHigue or pen, devote them to the 
service of the Most High, not in our own strength^but with 
strong Mth and confidence in him.** 

He endeavoured to do good in various ways, but the chief 
were writing letters and speaking to individuals mostsolemnly 
regarding their eternal state. His words, whether written or 
spoken, were always pointed, urgent, and tender. ** Nothing 
but love impels me -to write," he would add to his appeal 

LeUer-^writing was consecrated by Harlan Page to the 
highest end, — ^the salvation of souls. Individuals whom he 
did not personally know were frequently addressed, as well 
as thx)se with whom he was acquainted '* I think much of 
you," he wrote to a femiale relative, *' and long to see you in 
the ark of safety. Have you reason to hope that your souls 
are pardoned through a Saviour's blood} If not, consider 
your danger." To another: ''You are now in an awful 
crisis. Your eternal all m^.y depend on the course you take. 
The Lord has taught you by his Spirit that you are. i 
wretched, perishing sinner. You feel that you have no prcr 
paration for heaven, and see no^iing before you but eternal 
woe. O, my friend, ^Aere U a refuge. The Lord JfssoM in- 
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Tites in melting strains : ' Look to me and live : come onto 
me, and find rest.' 0, go to him now^ as you value your 
precious, your immortal soul" To another : " Will you not 
take up in earnest the great subject of the salvation of your 
own soul, feel your guilt and danger, and fl^ to the arms of 
the blessed Saviour? ' I^ow is the accepted time, now is the 
dajy of salvation.' " Writing to a young woman, he addressed 
h^ thus : " An affectionate regard for your immortal inter- 
ests has induced me to write a few lines, though I kno'W^ not 
that they wiU be welcome or beneficial "Vifhile others have 
been accepting Qhrist, I have anxiously hoped to hear the 
same of yoiL ♦ ♦ * On no other subject should I ad- 
dress you ; but on the momentous concerns of the soul you 
will not feel that I need to apologize fgr the performance of 
the duty!*' When at a religious meeting, we are told, '' his 

. mind would often become intensely fixed upon the conversion 
of some impenitent individual He would address the indi- 
vidual with great solemnity, urging an immediate compliance 
with the terms of the gospel; and as his friend accompanied 
him homewards; such was sometimes the pressure upon his 
heart, that they would seek a retired- spot, and there, even 
in the depth of winter, kneel and plead with Ood for the 
person's salvation." 

Prayer-meetings were the delight of his souL • He was 
ever ready to join with a few -to supplicate the throne of 
grace. Having had occasion to labour in Jewett City, he 
speedily established meetings for prayer. He also conversed 
with each person jemployed in the factory on l^e state of 
their souls, instructed classes, visited families, distributed 

^ tracts, succeeded in forming a church, and securing an evan- 
gelical pastor^ where none had before been. What a valuable 
mechanic, thus working for God and the good of souls ! 
that each workshop had even one I 
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Trtut didribuHon was ever with him a fiiyoorite mefliii 
of doing good. Enclosing them in letters, he would add a 
word from hiai pen : ^ Accept the enclosed from one who 
earnestly desires your best good ; and may I ]>eg the &yoiir 
that you will read it with candour, and weigh well the se&tt- 
ments it contains f or thus : " Will you and your bompaniM 
oblige me so much as to give the enclosed an attentive penwd - 
before you go to rest this nights He paid " entrance" to 
the wof kshop in which he was employed by giving tracts to 
the workmen. In 18^5 he was lii^inted depositaiy of the 
American Tract Society, and removed to New York. There 
he laboured, during the remaining nine yearb of his li&y '^Ai^ 
such eagem^ as if he were in haste to die.* Kor were hit '^' 
labours merely official He deceit with the eonsefenoM of 
the persons employed in the tract-housed, taught SabfaaidL 
schools, visited the degraded, kept prayer-meetings, and 
wrote c^irit-stirring letters with increased devotednesa He 
lived to win souls. ." He ceased not to warn every one night 
and day with teara'* 

Let U8 mark the results of his Ic^xmrs of love.r-^'B^e was as 
leaven in the world, and his blessed influence spread far and 
wide. **Mr. Page's conversation first led>me to think seri^ 
ously of my soul and eternity," said one," "But for the 
efforts -of Mr. Page and a dear Christian friend of his in 
Coventry, my soul, to all human view, must have been lost,* 
confessed Captain T. Of one hundred and twenty-five of 
his Sabbath scholars in Coventry, "eighty-four are thought 
to have given evidence of piety, and mx are preachers of the 
gospel*' ' Of individuals in the same place, with whom he 
had conversed personally or by letter — and he knew of.no 
young person in the congregation undealt with by him — 
thirty adorned the faith* Upwards oroYie hundred young 
women were employed in the Tn^ and Bible houses, and 



of dMBB abdii* «u4r ipere 1voa«^ to Chnit^ l«ii^ 
andprinften. "MujabeetBof thovwdof GodaBdtncC%* 
bo m9% * M thej bMre been folded tmd rtitdjcd^ hsfv been 
mmflteBed witk tiiA tnn of tiiA ooaTicted aiiuMr and tiiA 
broken-borted i wi itwit, and tboioa gone out on ensiidi of 
Bcrqr to a pfTwhhig vorid.* Wbst a bleBoed hapCwm! 
BoBtonaiid oUicr penou eqgiigBd m {Hcpariiig a woik for 
the radet oAa cue little for tbe matter vbidi tbey pas 
tbroue^ tbeir banda; but tJioae wbaipere awakeMd bj tbe 
eamert eflbda of tbia derofced man received good to tbeir 
bodIb from the woAm tbeyaaBiafced to pabliab. In anawerto 
payer iwgBrwtrd bj Mr. Fige to bia £^ow-laboiirera in the 
wtA if tbe Lord, on bdialf of ei^ty-ejcbt indiTidnals in a 
JiaiUti of Izact diatzibotkn in New Tork, thirtftfomr bqpe- 
M oonfenaona oecmred in 1832. Pn3rer and ^foit werere- 
mrded. 2%a4f-teo teadicra were bia hire in Sabbatb 
achoda, of whom nme aooi^t the ministij. He bimaelf 
knew of mon-ikoM ome kumdred touU eomta ie i bjf k» imr 
ttrwmadaUtif. Tfana lazgelj were bis early readotiona fid* 
fined, and bia efifectoal forvent piayen anawered. It waa 
the joy of bia heart when he heard of a ainner awakened 
and brought to tbe Redeemer. He missed no day without 
an eflfort of fiuth in tbe salvation of souls ; and his reward 
waa aooaidmg to bia xeaL Urmi^ a hnmUe man, how 
dignified waa thepoaition of Harian P^^ befpre €?od! More 
than seme of tbe highest dignitaiies of the visible church, 
wiU sach a labourer for souls shine in the heavenly firma- 
ment Ardilnshop 'Williams, Lewd Keeper to Charles L, 
once said : " I have passed through many places of honour 
and trust, both in Church and State, more than any one of 
my order for seventy years before. But were I assured that 
by my preaching I had converted one soul to Grod, I'8hould 
therein take more comfort than in all the hcmours and offioen 
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that have ever been beiistowed upon ma" Humilistiiig eon- 
fession ! But without the office of jthe ministry at all, Hariaa 
Page could tell of one hundred souls whom he had beeb the > ^ - 
means of saving. Who' would not rather be the labourar 
than the prelate I The difference lay in the contrasted oljiet . 
of life.- The on^ sought honour among nlen, and yerily.faad '< 
hlfi reward. The other lived to glorify God in the salvatiaia v;*' 
of souls, and there .were not wanting those who hailed him^' . ' 
in the upper sanctuary as their spiritual shepherd. He lived 
for one object ; and though his compeers might deem him 
fanatical and extreme, he accomplished his work ere he went 
to rest. *^ He who would do some great thing in this shoil 
life," said John Foster, " must apply himself to the work i 
with such a concentration of his forces as, to idle spectaton; 
who live X)nly to amuse themselves, looks like insanity.*^ 

Thus lived and laboured an earnest artisan^ a blessing to 
his generation, and the means of canymg on that blessing to 
succeeding age% by the labourers he sent into the harvest, 
and the edifying example he lefb as a legacy to the churcL 
Bir. Page died on the 23d September 1834, rejoicing in the 
Lord. He had the satisfaction of knowing that his children 
were in the faith, and he could trust them to the Lord. 
Though unable to provide a portion for his widow, yet the 
generosity of friends secured her a compet^icy. "The 
memory of the just is blessed." "I haye been young, and now 
am old ; yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging bread." 

Christian reader ! what are you doing for souls ) Let Har- 
lan Page counsel you. " I doubt not you feel how great is 
their danger, and long for their salvation. Do write to 
them : it may be God may make you the instrument of sal- 
vation to their souls." Endeavour to win some to Christ 
Make some one in whom you have an interest the subject of 
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earnest prayer, affectionate address, or of a pointed letter. 
ThuB did this working man ; and his minister had often the 
f>leasure of saying, ''Here comes Mr. Page with another lamb," 
as he welcomed his valued coadjutor with thB increase of his 
flock. Might you not be an efficient helper of the work of 
the Lord ) " He that w^lneth souls is wise." 

Dear reader, are you saved ? It would be direct unfaith- 
fulness to dose this notice of one whose whole life was' spent 
in seeking to save the unconverted, without a E^>ecial appeal 
If there was occasion for his burning zeal and unwearied 
effort, what do you mean by impenitence and unbelief? 
Why will ye die 1 Your soul is precious. Eternity is n^ar. 
"As though God did beseech you by us, we pray you in 
Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to Qod. For he hath made 
him to be sin for us, who- knew no sin, that We might be 
made the righteousness of God in him." 

Haste, trareller, haste I the night eomei on, 
And many a shining hour is gone; 
The storm is gathering In the vesti 
And thou art fiur from home and rest; 
Haste, traveller, hartel 

hx from home thjr footsteps stray, — 
Christ is the lifiB, and Christ the way. 
And Christ the light Ton setting son 
Sinks ere the mom is scarce begun: 
Haste, trareller, haste ! 

The rising tempest sweeps the sky, 
The rains descend, the winds are high 
The waters swell, and death and fear' 
Beset thy path, no refage near: 

Haste, trareller, haste 1 

yes, a shelter you may gain,- 
A covert from the wind and rain,— 
A hiding-place, a rest, a home,— 
A reftige from the wrath to come. 

Haste, traveller, haste! 
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Then Itngn' not In all tb« plain ; 
nee for thj lifB, the mountain gidn ; 
Look not behind, make no delay ; 
O fpaed thea, q)eed -thee oo thj way: 
Uasta, travaDar, haatol 

roor, loit, benighted Mral! art tlioa 
WlUlng to find aalTatlon now? 
There jet Is hope, hear merej*a call,— 
Troth, life, light, way. In Chrlit la aU I 
Uaste, trareller, haatel. 






enAPTER ly. 

ROGER MILLER, THE COPPERPLATE PRINTER. 

"la not thla a brand plucked out of the flre?**~ZacH. ill % 

"Resting fhnn his labours, he bequeaths his memory to the generation whom 
his works hare blessed, and sleeps under the humble but dot IngioridM 
epitaph commemorating one in whom mankind lost a Mend, and. no man 
got rid of a9 enemy."— Lobd Bsocqhaii. 

The gospel of the grace of God has had some of its striking 
trophies from the most degraded m^ubers of sc>ciety. Its 
tranaforming power has been demonstrated in the conversion 
and sanctification of those who seemed beyoDid slII human 
means of reformation. It saved Manasseh, who had made 
the streets of Jerusalem run with the blood of saints. It 
changed the covetous and exorbitant Zaccheus. It re- 
formed " the WOMAN tluit was a sinner J* It brought forgiving 
grace to the penitent thief. It made the persecuting Saul a 
preacher of the cross. There is no depth it cannot reach, no 
sinner it cannot savd. It can take the blackened charcoal 
of humanity and set it a polished diamond in the moral 
firmament 
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RoGEB Mnj.KTi is another of many instances of the power 
of grace. Bom in Carlisle in 1808-*-8pending his childhood 
bk an ill-regulated and ever-changing and godleds home — 
working in a cotton mill ere he had reached his tenth year, 
or knew his letters — ^forsaken by his mother, and obliged t6 
sabeist upon four shillings a-week— it is not astonishing that 
ha should have been degraded, or become an early victim of 
debasing .vices. Happily, however, the good seed was then 
sown, in consequence of* his attending a Sabbath school in 
Maachester. There he got all his education, and profited 
mnch by the " key of knowledge" put into his hands. " Night 
after night,'* says Mr. Orme, his biographer, '' on returning 
to his home, after being shut up within the walls of a gloomy 
factory for fourteen hours and upwards, enervt^ted with its 
atmosphere, and worn -out by its dull round of duties, he 
busied himself, without assistance or encouragement from 
any one, in efforts to learn to write." Nor was this the only 
impression from the Sabbath school His interest in the 
gospel was awakened ; he kept a missionary-box/and had 
some longings to be a missionary of the Cross. 

At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed as a copperplate 
printer, but under a worthless master, who failed in businaMk 
At seventeen he opened a barber's shop, became a teacher ia 
the Sabbath school, and a member of the Church of Christ in 
Ohapel Street Chapel, Salford. He shut his dhop on the Lord's 
day, but in an evil hour, and in a time of distress, opened it 
It was a downward step. The profaned Sabbath soon 
wrecked all his religion, and he sunk into misery and viea 
For the nine following years he continued in a course of eviL 
He married a person who *' made no pretensions to religion;" 
he removed from one place to another, and from one trade to 
another, till he was on the point of enlisting in t^e army. 
At last he attempted to get a master with whom he might 
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finish his apprentioeship as a copperplate printer, and 
soooeeded But. though encouraged in weH-doing bjr hia 
pious master, and soon able to earn good wages, he zesiated 
eounsel, and debased himself so much, as to be allured tf 
fifty per cent more wages to work on the Lord's day in ai^ 
other establishment in London. He had no interest ift his 
home or in his family, and was rapidly ruining ^'"«Hf_ 
Often remembering the lessons of other days in the midst of 
his ungodliness and misery, his experience then is thus 
described : " My mind toas never at rett, but I carried oftoirf 
%»Uh me a oonscien^ thxxt VKU a very heU.*^ Truly '^ the way 
of transgressors is hard." Roger Miller found it sa Hi^ 
unbelief Sabbath-breaking, and inmiorality, soon brought 
him to the depths of poverty. He felt his woe, tried to re- 
form, failed, and fell from every depth into a *' lower still" 

But God had mercy upon him, and plucked him aa ''a 
brand from the fire." The means were simple, but they 
were divine. An aged woman met him, as he was cm his 
way to spend the Sabbath in dissipation, and gave him a 
tract— ''A Wonder in Three Worlds."" That night he read i^ 
went to a place of worship, was moved by the exercises of 
devotion, awakened by a sermon from Eph. iL 1, and went 
home pardoned and accepted in Christ ! The slave was fx^e 
firom his galling yoke ! the prodigal was in his Father's'armsl 
Thhs he reflected on the occasion : '' On the oontemp^on 
of the mercy of God towards me, that I am still on praying 
ground, and pleading terms with Him, I am overpowered 
with gratitude, — 

*0 tfae mirade of grace 1 
Tell it ronnd to tinners, tell; 
. Ken, and fienda, and angela gaze,-^. . . 

I am, I am oat of heU.*** 

This was in December 1837, and in S^tember 1838, after 
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iuitable trial, he was admitted to the fellowship of the church. 
He was now a Christian. 

He became a usefvl Christian ioMMiUaidy after hie eon- 
fvrium. His wife was his first-fruits, but his children be- 
came bis cross. He established proffer-meetings and Bible 
daues^ visited the sicky and laboured for the Lord. 

His old missionary longing revived, and he sought a eoa- 
section with the London City Mission, which he obtained in 
1840. His district was Broadwall, Lambeth, — a den of 
wretchedness and sin, " inhabited chiefly .by the lowest order 
ti shoemakers, coal-heavers, dustmen, costermongers, small 
hucksters; and several of the courts particularly wer^ 
tenanted by young thieves and prostitutes.'* 

Out of seven hundred families only eighty-eight professed 
to attend a place of worship, and one hundred and seven 
were totally destitute of the word of Crod. In such a 
locality there was much to contend' with. Every case he 
met was of the most distressing kind. Sin in its most re- 
volting form, and the effects of sin, in their hardening, 
degrading, and miserable work, were there. In one house 
he met with the wreck of a spendthrift, who had squandered 
upon his evil passions a fortune of £14,000 in twelve years. 
In another, a girl, devoted to ipfamy by an unnatural mother 
for \£10, was hurrying on to a painful deatL In a third a 
fanUly were found in nakedness and destitution, the parents 
drunk^ though winning twenty-five shillings a-week. But 
Mr. Miller went among the people* with the gospel of Jesus, 
endeavoured to speak kindly to gain their affection, and to 
win them to the Lord. Foi* the children he instituted 
schools ; for the aged, cottage meetings ; and thus brought 
many under the blessed influence of the gospel It required 
great courage to enter the houses where the most, abandoned 
lived, for some declared tiiey would kick him out ; but Mr. 
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Miller was brave, and feared no danger. He resolved to tiy 
tlie very worst places, and generally found access to the 
hearts of the wretched inmates. 

" During the first year of his labours," we are informed, 
" twenty-eight persons, most of whom had been flagrantly 
immoral and irreligious, were reformed ; sixty-five induced 
regularly to attend public worship ; five were introduced to 
Christian churches ; and thirteen more in health, and four 
in affliction and death, were brought to what appeared a 
gaving knowledge of the truth ; twenty-nine copies of the 
sacred word were distributed, and upwards of 16,000 tracts 
put into circulation." Other years were similarly fruitfiiL 
The district improved under his faithful labours, and souls 
were added to i;he Church of Christ. 

Besides the regular and systematic visitation of Broad- 
wall, as the agent of the London City Mission, Roger Miller 
was ever carving out schemes of usefulness for the elevation 
of the degraded masses. Tlie unfortunate and fallen fematea 
who infest the streets of tlie metropolis engaged his compos 
sion and eaimest efforts. It is believed that no fewer than 
6000 houses of ill fame exist i;i Loudon ; and, though the 
number cannot be accurately ascertained, that there are at 
the very least 10,000 females connected with them. Some 
writers even in medical journals estimate the number at 
80,000! Many of them are under twenty years of age. 
Their average life in this condition is only three or four 
years, when they sink into the grave. What a supply must 
keep up this stream of " immortal sewerage " in such a city ! 
What wrecks of character, broken hearts of parents, unblush- 
ing sin, must be caused ere the tens of thousands who now 
parade the streets have been made openly profligate ! ,No 
one can pass through some of the principal thoroughfares of 
London at night without being convinced of this. So great 
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IS tlie evil, that a writer in the Lancet lately protested, ** in 
the name of common decency, against the deliverance of one 
of the largest and most important thoroughfares for five or 
six hours every night to the sole use of prostitutes and their 
companions. It is well known to every inhabitant of Lon- 
don that no person can at these times pass through the Hay- 
market without seeing and hearing an amount of appalling 
wickedness, unparalleled in any city in the worid. Shops, 
taverns, cafes, brilliantly lighted saloons, as specially devote 
to the use of the courtesans as the Stock Exchange is to that 
of the merchant, are allowed to remain open throughout the 
night." 

Eoger Miller resolved to do what he could to save the 
souls of those thus rushing to ruin. His was not a philan- 
thropy that was consumed in tears ; it wrought reform. He 
induced a few female friends to distribute tracts among 
these poor girls, and to exhort them to abandon their course 
of life. This being successful, he formed " the Southwark 
Auxiliary to the London Female Mission," which proved a 
valuable help in this work. He thus became known as a 
friend of the imfortunate, and not a few applied to him and 
were restored to • their Mends, or placed in an asylum. 
Some — 

"Sick of Ufe'8 history, 
Glad to death's mystaT* 

Swift to be hurl'd, — 
Anywhere, anywhere, 

Oat of the world,** 

and were about to commit suicide, he delivered, and broiight 
to the feet of Jesus, to illustrate along with himself that 
'* the grace of God was exceeding abundant." Li the third 
year of his labours eighteen had been restored, fifteen of 
whom were doing well In one court of fifty familieai 
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almpst every one of which had ill fame and waa a den of 
thieves, at the end of three yean there were but five aban- 
doned women remaining. Some of these became nnceirB 
penitents, and returned to society to occupy respectable and 
useful positions. Corresponding to the hardened dffpnmty 
they showed in a course of sin, did they rereal derotod 
attachment to the Sayiour. 8he that had been forgiyen 
much loved much, like the woman that was a sinner, who 
washed the Saviour's feet with her tears and wiped them 
with the hairs of her head,— whose touching stoiy the sacred 
record perpetuates for the encouragement of the fallen, and 
If hich a poet has thus beautifully described : — 

** She sat and wq>t bcsido Ilia feet ; the weight 
Of sin oppress'd her heart : for all the blame, 
And the poor malice of the worldlj shame, 
To her was past, extinct, and out of date. 
Only the tin remained, — the leprous state. 
She would be melted by the heat of love, 
By fires far fiercer than are blown to prors 
And purge the sllrer ore adulterate. 
She sat and wept, and with her untress'd hair 
Still wiped the feet she was so blest to touch. 
And lie wiped off the soiling of despair 
From her sweet soul, because she loved so mndi. 
I am a sinner, full of doubts and fears ; ^ 

Make me a humble thing of love and tears.** 

One of Mr. Miller's eflforts in connection with the Female 
Mission was, " to form associations of mothers, of unmarried 
women, and of girls, for the purpose of communicating infor- 
mation calculated to help mothers in training their offspring ; 
to enlighten the mind, to save from temptation, and 
direct the energies of young women of good character ; and 
to assist in training such as are growing up to womanhood 
in a manner that may render them a blessing to society." 
This is a most important exercise of Christian nsefnlaeat. 
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Biglii mothers and well-r^olated homes are most likeljr to 
improye the rismg generatioo, to ke^ sons and daughters 
in the narrow pal^ and to prepare tl;em to fill a place ill 
Bodetj with credit and. comfort. When home is an at- 
iaraetiye place, and parental counsel wise, diildren can sel- 
dom £dl to jise vcp to call those blessed who cared for their 
youth. It were well that parents would lay to heart the 
eloquent words of the Key. Dr Guthrie : ** Guard your chil- 
dren sedulously. Fold them early. Before the night brings 
out the rayenons wolf, and the wily fox, and the roaring 
lion, haye all your lambs at home. Make it a bright and 
cheerful home. Mingle firmness with kindness. And ham 
late hours, £ix)m dangerous companions; from nightly scenes 
of pleasure and amusement, more carefully keep your chil- 
dren than you bolt door or window against those who can 
plunder your house of property, — of things of infinitely less 
yalue than your domestic purity, of jewels infinitely less 
precious than your children's souls." Could the reader not 
do something to aid and encourage mothers in their respon- 
sil^ work ) Such a walk of usefulness would be productiy^ 
labour. Amidst all his engagements Roger Miller began this 
excellent means of reformation, and not a few families in 
Broadwall realized the fruit He made his house for some 
time the office of the Auxiliary, and along with Mrs. Miller, 
his second wife, — a most yaluable help-meet to a city mis- 
sionary, — did much to make it effective for good. 

Drunkenness prevails largely in London. There" " are not 
less than 20,000 habitual drunkards, annually, found help^ 
lessly drunk in the streets ; and about 150,000 are habitual 
gin drinkers." How can it be otherwise when so many 
puUic bouses and beer shops are permitted? Mr. Millet 
found that this vice destroyed the happiness of many families 
in his distriet But it was not too great an evil for the 
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gospel to overoome. And he earnestly pressed the saying 
remedy. One, a widow with five small children, was an 
eoccessive drinker> but was reformed and made the subject 
of the grace of €k)d. She attended a class of Mr. Miller^s^ 
and learned to read and write. She became a member of 
ft Christian Church, and in the course of three years was the 
means of bringing eleven more to the house of Ckxi Other 
eases also rewarded his labours. City missionaries and 
ministers of the gospel, poor-law officers and magistrates, 
b11 agree in regarding drunkenness as the chief obstacle to 
religion, and virtue^ and industry, and the chief promoter of 
vice, poverty, and crime. Would that some legal restraint 
were put upon the sale of intoxicating drinks throughout the 
land ; and that our Queen and government refused to draw 
revenue out of the vices of the people by prohibiting the 
traffic altogether^ 

The evening ragged schools of London were the sugges- 
tion of Boger Miller. '' Within an area extending but little 
beyond the immediate scene of his labours, there were 2,746 
youths of this class, at from seven to fourteen years of age, 
of whom 972 attended no school whatever, except the Sunday 
evening ragged school in the neighbourhood with which 
he was connected, and where the instruction given was, very 
properly, almost purely religious. But few of them attended 
this." These were ragged, wretched, and criminal, growing- 
up pests to society, to fill our jails and peiial settlements. 
Mr. Miller endeavoured to awaken interest in their case, and 
found a response in the valuable aid of that great patron 
of ragged schools, and of every good work, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. His lordship visited, with Mr. Miller, for 
several days, from house to house in the most degraded 
parts of the district ; saw for himself the amount of misery 
:wbich existed, and resolved to attempt its amelioiation. A 
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bnilding was obtained, and scholars soon filled it But to 
curb the wildness of such youths was no easy work. * Skill 
and kindness, however, preyailed ; and the boys made efforts, 
even sacrifices, to attend the school They learned to read, 
to mend, and then to^make their own clothed^ The average 
attendance, out of 283 admissions, was 124. ** The exi>en8eB 
of this establishment," said Lord Shaftesbury, "are moderate, 
the entire cost, including wages to master tailor, master 
shoemaker, and mistress of the needle-girls, being only 
about threepence a-week for each child." Good firuit re- 
sulted. 

** In misery's world there are beings -who stray, 
With no beacon to cheer and encourage their way ; 
They are squalid, unnurtured, despised^ and forlorn. 
And the polished pass by them with loathingand scorn. 
But let the door open, and welcome them in. 
Let the work of their reKue from evil begin ; 
Be they taught, be they fed, and a gleam will yet ditna 
To prove in their nature a part is divine. 
The torch may be turned toward earth; but the flame 
Rises ever to heaven,— for from heaven it cam&" 

Roger Miller's career in the mission was short, but a life- 
time's labours were crowded into those seven brief years. 
His zeal in reforming others equalled his self-ruining efforts 
of former days. The gospel made him a new man, and also 
a philanthropist. It blessed him and made him a blessing. 
Reader, is this its effect on you ? 

On the death of his mother, in 1847, Mr. Miller left London 
for Manchester to attend the funeral As the train came 
near Wolverton an accident happened, by which he was killed 
on the spot. Though in a railway car, " his ruling passion 
was strong in death." He had just united the passengers in 
the carriage in singing the evening hymn that they might 
close the day with devotion. The praise arose amidst the 
noise of the train : 
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** TtMh ma to live, that I najr 
My frare as little as 1117 bed ; 
Teach me to die, that so I maf 
Rbe florioiis at the jadffBMol-daf ;*^— 

and the music became, with one at leaat, the heavenly hallelii- 
jah, as the collision bore Roger ^filler to glory. 

His death was severely felt in London. "Devout men 
carried him to his burial, and made great lamentation over 
him." Broadwall shut its shops that day, and the tears of 
many fell as the friend of the poor was laid in the grave. 

Readeb I need I point a moral f This sketch can scarcely 
fail to suggest questions to your conscience. May it not 
save a soul alive 1 

*' I OBTAIim) MEBOT, THAT TN HE JeSUS OhSIST MIGHT 
SHEW FORTH ALL LONO-SUFFERINO POU A PATTEBK TO THEIC 
WHICH SHOULD HEBEATTEB BKUEYS ON HIM TO UFE EYEB- 
LABTINO." 



CHAPTER V. 

WILUAM BEEVES^ THE OOACH-BUILDXB, 

**Ooim aBd heir, aO ye that fear God, and I win declare what he hath dona tbr 
, mj ionL**—PiL IztL 1& 

Wh«4eT«r my state, be tt wealt, be tt strong; 

With hononr or sweat on my ftwe; 
Thi% thte Is my fl^ory, my strength, and mgr song;— 

I stand like a star In mt placb. 

"THEBsis," says Dr. Jamtes Hamilton, '^such a thing ata 
dOMmiinational zoology. There is a certain temperament^ ^ 
there are certain mental tendencies, from which, if a man is 
not content to r^nain a Presbytenan in Scotland, or an 
l^iscopalian in England, it may be predicted which other 
section of the Christian commiudty he will join. . Tlie 
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Wedeyan body is the great abBorbcmt of w»nn hearts and 
fenrid qpirits. In ^e frequency of its devoti(mal meetings ; 
in the franlmess and Tmreserre of its Ohristiaa interoourss; 
in the vigour of its reqwnses, and the*soaring rapture of Its 
hymns; and in the benevolent vivadty whidk finds a poll 
and an employment for every B&mnber; it meets many 
(savings of the yoong and ardent oonvert" Thus its convats 
have been so numerous, and the world has been so laigdy 
indebted to the labours of its agents. Its earliest* efforts 
were among the humbloBt of the pecf>le; and though ''nol 
many mighty, not many noble," have at any time Imt it 
influence, it has never wanted energy and devotion to eany 
on its work of benevolence. From the lowliest of its membe^• 
ship have arisen numbers who, hj reason of their tandng 
many to righteousness, shall shine as ^e stars for ever mA 
ever. 

WiLLiAK Reeves was one of these, and a sket<^ of Ml 
life and labours may prove both editing and enoooraging to 
our readers in all sections of the church. He was bom im 
the parish of Cudham, in Kent, December 15, 1779. Smt 
to service on a farm as soon as he was able to work, he 
received no education in his youth ; and mixing with godless 
company, he speedily attained a similar character. His 
father, though not evangelical in his sentiments, freqaeatly 
gave him the advice, ** Will, do not foiget Qod; always ssgr 
your prayers, wherever you are f and he testifiei^ in an vaUh 
biographical fragment puldished in his memoir, that he could 
never forget the impression it made upon his mind. So 
deeply do the counsels of parents faU itito the youthful 
heart 

In 1801 he was apinrenticed for three years to a wheel- 
wright ; but in 1805 entered the service of a odach-buHdef, 
which was a better business. In October of tiie same year, 
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ha married. During this period he was in the habit of 
private prayer, frequently felt convictions and made pro- 
mises ; yet, alas ! like Felix of old^ postponed decision to a 
''more convenient season.** But Crod had merpy on his soul 
and visited him with affliction, which proved the means of 
his own eternal blessedness, and of his wife's also. His 
partner was long confined to bed by severe sufiering; he 
became seriously ill himself; and poverty fell upon him. 
** Bui^ says he, " this toot not Hie greatest of my affliction; for 
then all my sins and unpaid vows came before me, so that I 
saw andfelty if 1 died, liell must he my portion, 0, the agony 
<^ sovl lihen feUr He was restored to health ; and in order 
to obtain peace, went from one chapel to another, seeking 
one of. Mr. Wesley's, when he was providentially led into 
Lambeth Chapel, where he heard a discourse on Kev. iiL 20, 
^ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock." He was arrested 
by the word, and, trembling and anxious, sought the counsel 
of the man of God. Directed to the cross, he- could at first 
find no comfort ; but by means of the class-meetings of a Mr. 
Shaw, which he attended, he found peace to his bvirdened 
BouL The crisis was over, his bonds were loosed, he became 
a freeman in Christ Jesus. Great change ! The most mo^ 
mentous* and most necessitous of all ! 

Eeader ! have you experienced it? If not, let me stay to 
urge you to flee from the wrath to come, and to believe on 
Jesus Christ. Your sins must condemn you ; God is just 
But Jesus can save you ; God justifies the ungodly that 
believe in Him. " Tukn yb, tuen ye, why will ye die 1" 

When William Reeves became serious, he sought his Bible, 
and spelled out its words on his knees, so anxious was 
he ; and wept for his sins, and told his wife of his state and 
hers before God. He began to pray with her^ and soon had 
the happiness of seeing her on the way to Zion with him. 
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An immediate ^ect ofiheir conversion was the forsaking 
of Sunday pleasures, giving up buying and cooking dinners 
on that day, seeking godly company and the sanctuary, and 
feeling deeply for perishing sinner& • Having come to the 
Lord Jesus, the service of the Saviour became his del^ht 

He carried his religion into his labour. He wais employed 
twenty-seven years by one firm, and " daily during that long 
period did ho seek one particular spot in the yard, where, 
under shelter of some planks leaning against each other, he 
poured out his soul in earnest prayer,. for himself, his wife, 
his class, the sick, the church, and the world, never forget- 
ting his master and his family." He was reviled and mocked 
for this ; but the consistency of his life soon silenced the 
accuser, and, as his master declares, ''he was omiversally 
respected by his shop-mates," Religion in the work-shop, 
when sustained by a blameless life, will be so still ; the 
grace of God is sufficient for a believer, wherever he is placed. 
-Working men ! make trial of it. 

He endeavoured to unn others to the Lord, His wife, 
father, mother, sister, and brother, were the objects of his 
prayerful solicitude ; and all found the grace of the gospeL 
His father was eighty-two when he believed. Here is hope 
for the aged, and encouragement to godly children to pray 
for gray-haired parents. The Strangers' Friend Society, 
which he joined, drew out his soul in sympathy and effort 
for the sick, aiid many found their way to the house of God 
and to the Saviour by his instrumentality. In 1818 he became 
a class-leader, and by God's blessing was made the means of 
numerous conversions in this 'service. He soon had three 
classes under instruction, one on the LordVday, one on 
Wednesday, and a third on Friday evenings. For a short 
period he had a fourth, -on Sabbath evenings. Frequently 
were his claeses divided, yet they ialways grew. Generally 
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ha had from 100 to 150 penons under his care, all of whom 
ha knew, and whom ha watched long after they departed 
fram his instruction. He taught with wngii]^ fenrour and 
knpressioB. *^ It ttcu hi§ busikebs to get men out of the 
worlds and lead them to heaven" says Mr. Corderoy. Ha 
thus notices his success in one year : " Convinced of sin, 
sizt7 9 found peace, forty ; backsliders recovered, six ; hi^py 
deaths, two,** — out of his three clasaea. All who heard him 
bdieved that he earnestly sought their salvation. His great 
olgect was the personal conversion of each, and everything 
ha did had a bearing on this. Nor did he neglect the growth 
in doctrine of all the members of his class, or their applicar 
tian of the truth to daily life. Among his papers were found 
notes on " Searching the Scriptures,*' " A Word to those who 
do not like to be dealt Faithfully with," " Family Worahip," 
** On Members N^lecting to take their Quarterly Tickets/' 
indicating his' interest in the well-being of their souls. 

He had a singular sagacity in managing his classes. He 
did not weary them with long exhortationa, but animated 
them with pointed appeals. He set before them the end he 
had in view : "First, that the members may be instructed to 
know their lost state by sin ; secondly, that they may be 
led into a state of justification, by faith in the blood of Jesus, 
and feel the spirit of adoption, enabling them to say * Abba, 
Father,' without a doubt ; and, thirdly, that they may be 
led on to perfect love, to holiness of heart and life, till they 
aia made meet for glory?" He induced all to search the 
Scriptures for themselves till they could prove eveiy doctrine 
and every promisa Many of them were ignorant, but he 
encouraged them by his own example. " I, William Beeves," 
ha would say, " am the oldest member of the class, and I 
could not read a chapter ijo. the Word of God when I was 
oonrerted; but now, blessed for ever be the Lord, I can say, 
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' l^lijrword Lb a lamp unto myfeety and a light unto mypttL"* 
Tlia anangoment of hia subjects had alirays regaid to the 
condition of his clasai* ThxiB Had impressed were cooFeited, 
the convicted brought to the Cross, the backslider restored, 
the mourner comforted, and all edified. Hymns and prayers 
alike subseired the same design. He was ever deviEdng 
something fcHr the improrement of those d¥er whom he had 
a diarga No labour was grudged, ai^d none was lost '^ He 
was neyer known to be IcOe at any religious serrice, never 
behind time at his dass." " A leadef ," he said, " should be • 
HkeJlrH KAdhut in the class-room.** 

IDeetings connected with the business of the drarch, Wmiam 
Reeves attended wiik great regularity. He Was punctual in 
calling on subscribers for their money, and ready to enforce 
and recommend liberality. He was liberal himself. In 
order to enable him to labour for the good of souls, he 
%dvmJUmly gaf9e up six or seven shillings Orweds, l^worldng 
fewer hours eadb day. This was exducHve of donations for* 
the support and epteaA. oi the gospel, and was done for ob- 
taining lime to visit the sick, the absentees from his classes, 
and others. Though he laboured with his hands for his 
support till his seventieth year, and was occupied much with 
dasses and preparation for them, on Sabbath and other days, 
—with pray^-meetings and business, yet the domestic visits 
that he made were extraordinary. His class-books fin^n 
1825 to 1662, tell of nearly 13,000' visits,— an average of 450 
aryear, and for five y6ars, 650. Besides these, he visited 
members of the Strangers* Fri^d Society, and others, mak- 
ing the number nearly 1000, during each of his three last 
years, i^om 1849 to 1852. Thus he ends his diary of 1831 : 
** I have heard this year 186 sermons ; and have been at 130 
public prayer-meetings, and 158 class-meetihgs ; and have paid 
250 visits to members at their own houses ; 1095 times I have. 
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prayed witli my own family,** besides frequent retirement for 
priyate prayer, which he specially notifies. He did not, 
howeyer, put his confidence for eternity in his good worksy 
for he adds, '* how 

* I loaths mjnelf when God I aec, 
And lato notliing (klL* 

that the Lord may help me to redeem the time." 

Thus. Father Eeeyes, for so he waff called by his affection- 
ate class, served the Lord, and was made a blessing. Nor 
while engaging so much in public work, was he neglectful 
of personal growth. His activity and usefulness were main- 
tained as well as originated by his piety. His was a happy 
religion, that rejoiced in forgiving love, and. abode in the 
fellowship of Christ. Hence his conformity to Christ waa 
so marked, both in character and conduct Affliction also 
aided to develop his spirituality. As he grew in years, he 
became more heavenly-minded. An extract from his diary, 
in his sixty-seventh year, will illustrate this : — 

" Sunday y August 16, 1846.— This morning I read at family 
worship the- 3d chapter of John, and when I came to the 
exceeding precious lines, the 16th and 17th verses, the Lord 
in a most extraordinary manner broke in on my soul by the 
light of his Holy Spirit. He filled my whole soul with pure 
light, fulness of joy, and holy love : all language fails to ex- 
press what I felt, — all the powers of my soul had such a 
mighty grasp of faith. I saw and felt as I never saw before* 
that the Almighty did not love me in word only, but in deed 
and in truth, in bestowing that unspeakable gift of his well 
beloved and only-begotten Son; and I saw so clearly the 
precious love of his dear Son so sweetly blending with the 
Father's, that they became together one mighty ocean of 
unfathomable love. The ever blessed Spirit revealed this 
love to my -soul, and opened my understanding, so that I feel 
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nov, if I had a thousand souls, — yes I I feel if I had ten 
thousand worlds of souls, and ihey were all sunk as black 
and deep in sin as Sodom, or the Jews, or any OentUed, — 
yet I can so fully believe in the precious blockl of atonement, 
that if they will repent and go by faith to that 'preciotn 
fountain of blood, I firmly belieye it ^njl wash them all as 
whita as snow, and make them all meet for glory. Oh I the 
real ei\]oyment, even in anticipating everlasting life! no 
ang6l tongue can tell it ; but feeling it Jills my souL* I am 
led to exdaim, ' Oh,, the depth of jbhe wisdom and love of 
God.'" 

Many owned him as their guide to Christ, and numbers 
more will hail him in the kingdom as their spiritual father. 
The star of the Working man of Lambeth will shine with an 
efiulgence among those whose whole time was dedicated to 
the Lord, yet accomplished les& He died suddenly on 
November Ist, 1862, having been violently thrown down by 
an infuriated bullock, while on his way to his labour of love. 
He passed away amidst the lamentations of Lambeth poor, 
and his fellow-leaders; but he reached the glory where sor- 
row and sighing are fled for ever away. ^'Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth : yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; and their works 
do follow theuL" 

My readers who are office-bearers in the church, elders 
and deacons, or dass-leaders, Sabbathnschool teachers, dis- 
trict visitors, would do well to peruse the stimulating story 
of Father Reeves* Life. - They cannot rise from its perusal 
without feeling ashamed of their poor services, little sacrifices 
foir, and lack of interest in, the cause of Christ and the sal- 
vation of souls. Brethren, let'u§ be aroused ! Let uS live 
fco the Lord, and m^e our offices fruitful in. a rich harvest 
of souls won to Christ. This man wrought ten hours 
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»-day, from his seyentli to bis seventieth year, fbr Ids daily 
bread, yet acted as a class-leader for thirty-four pears^ and 
accomplished much for Christ and the well-being of him 
fello.ws ! Believing brother or sister in the ranks of toil I '^ go 
aiyl do likewise.** I^easuring duty by such a case, let my 
r^er? who have more time and means at their disposal, de 
what they can. How many talents liave you to answer fiir 
token the Lard cornea to reckon vnih yoti f 

** Talk Bot of talcmU; w^ hart ^oa to fof 
Thy dutp be thy portion— >lr< or hro. 
Talk not of talents; la thy duty done? 
Thou hadflt aoffldent, wer« they ten or oim. r 
Lord, what my talents are I cannot tell, 
nu thoa Shalt giro ne grace to pae them well ; 
That grac^ impart ; the bliss win then be mine, 
Bat all the power and all the glory Uiine.** 



- CHAPTER VL 

LEONHABD DOBEB, THE POTTEB. 

• 

**Son of man, all my words that I shall speak nnte thee, recdre In.ihlne hearl^ 
and hear with thine ears. And go, get thee-to them of the (A^pfelT^, and 
V. speak nnto them, and tell them.*' — ^Ezkk. ill. 10, U. 

" He is a fi-eeman whom the Tmth makes firee^ 
* And all are slaves beside.** 

7he Mob^A^^itOhubch,- or Church of the United Brethren, 
has ever been, with veiy rare exceptions, a community of 
useful Christians in hwmhle life. More of the '| illustrious 
obscure" have arisen out of its ranks than from any other 
Church in Christendom. Though^ppressed by civil power, 
few in numbers, and *poOr in worldly substance, more, mis- 
sionaries of the cross hav^ gone forth from them than from 
any other branch of Christ's Catholic Church." Their origiii 
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ig in the evangelization of Bohemia; their histoty is the 
bloody pages of persecution^ both previous to, and after the 
great reformation ci the sixteenth century. Huss and 
Jerome of Prague were their Protestant martyrs as early as 
the times of Wydiffe. But the modem history of the 
United Brethren dates from 1722, when a few poor refugees, 
descendants of the ancient Brethren, arrived on the estate of 
Count Zinzendorf, in Lusatia, Germany. This generous 
nobleman, "whose praise is in all the churches," gave 
them liberty to settle and build a village. It was a dreary 
place, covered with timber, and far from another inha- 
bited locality } but the men of €k)d persevered, and, before 
the winter, had their abode ready for habitation. They 
dedicated the place solemnly to God, and called it Berm- 
huth, — ^which means, t?he LarcTs providerUial care^ The 
community was formed entirely of refugees from Moravia, 
who escaped from the most bitter and heart-rending x)erse- 
cutions to which they were there exposed by the Jesuits. 

Ten years after their settlement at Hermhuth, and when 
they numbered only six hundred individuals, and all poor, 
they began missions to the heathen, whichj in the course of 
ten years more, had formed stations in forti/ places, and in a 
circle comprehending the West Indies, Greenland, South and 
North America, Lapland, Algiers, Guinea,. Cape of Good 
Hope, Ceylon, and. Egypt Almost every man in the whole 
community considered himself ready to go on a mission if 
required. They did not fear obstacles; travelled on foot, or 
< worked for their passage in vessels ; learned languages at the 
loom, or other labour; lived for the Lord, and rejoiced to be 
spent in Jiis service, and in winning souls to Christ They 
were full of faith and of the Holy Ghost 

Their first minion was to the Island of St TSiomas, in the 
West Indies, and began in 1732. It originated in an inter* 
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Tiew with Anthony, a negro from that idaady at Oopenhageo, 
who profeflsed anxiety for hia soul and for the salvation^ of 
his benighted countrymen. Count Zinzendoif was moTed, 
and hiid the matter before the Brethren. The i^peal was 
successful, and two young men vohmteered to ga 

Leonhabd Dob£b was .one of thesa He was bom at 
Hunchroth, in Swabia, May 7th, 1706, and educated l^ a 
pious father. He came to Hermhuth in his sixteenth year, 
where he was converted. He was a potter to trada Strong 
faith, ardent piety, upcommon self-denial, and indomitable 
perseverance, characterized him. Jn assigning reasons for 
his offer he thus addressed the Brethren : " I formed the reso^ 
lution tliat, if another brother should be found willing to ac- 
company me, / toould qfer myulf to he a tlave^ in order to 
tell t^ieiepoor beings what I knew and had experienced of 
the love and grace of our blessed Saviour; for I am fiilly per- 
suaded that the word of the cross, though preached by the 
weakest of his followers, must have a divine influMice npon 
the souls that hear it - As to myself, my earnest desire was, 
that should I even be of benefit to none, I might thereby 
show my love and obedience to our Lord and Saviour. I 
leave my proposition to the decision of the congregation, and 
have no other reason to urge it but this, — ^that I think there 
are yet souls on that island who cannot believe because they 
have never heard.*' 

What devotion and philanthropy are here 1- How strong 
and enthusiastic must have been Dober's lore to his Saviour, 
to evoke such a resolution 1 Nor wiu it ephemeral He 
actually sailed, in company with David Nitshman, for St 
Thomas, on October 8th, 1732, where they arrived' in Decem- 
ber. While pondering their course of procednre, nipde of 
. subsistence, and opportunities of preaching, they wese unex- 
pectedly invited to reside in the hofom of a planter, to whom 
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they had carried a letter containing a recommendation quite 
unknown to them. Next Sabbath they met the negroes, 
read a letter from -Anthony at Copenhagen, and discoursed 
on "This is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only 
true €k)d, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent"— a pas- 
sage which occurred in the epistle. They explained their 
object in coming, ancf ifiYited the swarthy sons of Africa to 
accept the Saviour. The negroes clapped their hands with 
joy, and welcomed the glad tidings. Thus encouraged, they 
laboured from week to week, not without much opposition 
from the white inhabitants, and from many of the negroes, 
and many trials from the climate. David Nitshman left . in 
1733, and Dober remained alona Now a. new trial met him, 
for his trade as a potter was of little service, and Nitshman, 
whose w6rk as a carpenter had supplied' both their wants, 
was gone; but Gk>d provided for him. The governor of the 
idand offered' him the situation of tutor in his family, which' 
for a y.ear he held. After an illness in 1734, he felt that his 
time was too much occupied by his tutorship, and obtained 
a dismissal Working for -his bread and water (he seldoAi 
had anything more), he laboured ''in season and out of 
season** to win souls to Christ. Nor was his Bffort fruitlete. 
" He that goeth forth, and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with hittL** 'W&en CoujQt Zinxendorf visited the island in 
1739, he found eight hundred regularly attending the min- 
istry of the gospeL In 1749 they amounted to several hun- 
dreds more. TiaB was the beginning of .a work which 
in the course of a century, numbered upwards oi. forty ihou^ 
mnd converts ta Jesm Ghrist t 

Leonhard Dober returned to Europe in 1734 His stay 
on the island was shoct ; yet he had baptized four negroes, 
and left many under instruction. He was the fcdher of 
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modfm mimoM, with the exception of the apostolic Eliot, 
who laboured among the Indiana of America, and traDslated 
the Scriptures into the Choctaw language, which no living 
man can read. 

Dobcr was recalled to take office in the church at Herm- 
huth, being made general elder in }734 In 1747 he was 
consccratod bisliop, and in 1764, a fliember of the Unity's 
Elders* Conference— in all of which he did much to serve the 
church. In 1766 his pilgrimage was ended, and he entered 
into his rest. He left the church under the Lord's care, say- 
ing, ''He whagave himself for the church will care for it. 
♦ * * My time here is expired. I have finished my day's 
work, and now I am ready to go to my Lord, when he sbaU 
call" 

Leonhard Dober was an humble potter, yet he accomplished 
a great work, and has his memory embalmed in the history 
of missions. He was a hero in comparison 'frith whom no 
warrior may once ^ be named. What are the patriotism of 
Begulus and Manlius, the friendship of Pythias, the fatherly 
love of Zaleucbs— who, for temporal benefits to others, dared 
to surrender themselves to death or suffBring^— compared 
with the deliberate dedication of Leonhard Dober to the 
work of saving the souls of slaves 9 Such resoluticm, Bacri- 
fice, and devotion, are worthy of imitation still, since so many 
souls are perishing. The himiblest can aid the work, for 
''all things are possible to him that beHeveth." 

" Lord of the liarreft, labonren tend 
Who willing are their llTes to q»end . 
In scorching heat, and cUUing cold, 
To bring the heattien to thy Add** 
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. CHAPTER VIL 

ALEXAISTDER PATEBSON, TH£ PLOUGHMAK. 

• . * • 

" A woitnum that nMdeth not to be juhamed."— 2 Timotht U. IS. 

• , ... 

** Hist man who iMarlng predoos BMd, 

In going forth 4oth monrn ^ 
, ^e donbtleas, bringing bock his sheavefl, ' 

. ■ • • • 

JftciJoidng shall return.** 

Alkxandeb Patebson was one of Dis Chalm^rs^s efu'lie9t 
CQnyerts, — ^tbe first-fruits of the awakened 9Jid Christian 
ministry wliich, scfter twelve years of merely moral preach- 
ing, characterized that eminent man of God. The subject 
of our sketch was bom in Kilmany, Fifesliire, in 1790. His 
education in youth- was meagre. His boyhood was spent in 
tending cattle on a farm ; and when his youth arrived he 
was placed at the loom^-^the trade of his fatheif. This was 
too confining for his health, and a sickness ensued, which 
led to the abandonment of the shuttle, and of what was of 
oughtier moment to'Alexandor Paterson, — ^his sii^s -also. 
Serious thou]gihts pressed upon his attention during liis 
ii£9iction ; thie visits of Dr. Ohakneri^ were, blessed tp his 
soul ; and as his recovery made progress, he was- an anxious 
inquirer at the manse of Kilmany. Along, with Robert 
Edie, his most intimate friend, and also an inquirer, he met 
with his minister. Often ''the conversation became so en- 
grossmg that they did not leave the manse till two o'^ock 
in tiie ^loming ; when, instead of returning home to sleep, 

■ • • * • 

Paterson,, who had now removed to a farm some miles distant, 
and was engaged at the plough, ai^ived in time only to com- 
mence the operations of the 'day.". They were thoroughly 
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in earnest ; and when they found peace, their motoal fiuth 
WM A in^anB of establishing both. 

** I hoiks'* he wrote to' hia firiend, Bobert Edie, ''yoaare 
putting' on strong rcsolutiona to fidlow your great Bedeemer, 
who ranit} from the bosom of the Fatlur, and tabeniaded 
amon^ Binful men. Tlio time ia drawing near that we are 
to coiniurmonito that awful event which took^laoe at 
JcniMilcni. ( >h , the lovo of Christ t it passes all understand- 
ing." Tlien ho goes on to say, ''It is not in man that 
walketli to direct his steps. We must pray to Ood for his 
Spirit to help us in the time of need. And this is a time of 
neeil, for the devil will be going about, like a roaring lion, to 
cast U8 down into the pit .Oh, my lovely friend, what think 
you of ChriHt ? Do you find some warm love burning* in 
your breuHt r* 

An early mark of Alexander Pdter9on^ devoiednesa was 
docial prayer, Robert Edio generally accompanied him 
part of the way home from church. " About one hundred 
yards from the road along which they travelled, in the 
thickly screened seclusion of a close plantation, and under 
the shade of a branching fir-tree, the two friends found a 
quiet retreat, where, each returning Sabbath evening, the 
eye that seeth in secret looked down upon these two youth- 
frd disciples of the Saviour on their knees, and for an hour 
their ardent prayers alternately ascended to the throne of 
grace. The practice taas continued for years'^ till a priifaie 
fodpaih of their own had been opened to the trysting-tree," . 

Thus he grew in grace, and was qilalified for usefuhiesg. 
ffe then began to do good to his feUow-plotighmea, In 
some parts of Scotland farm-servants reside together in one . 
apartment, dallied the **Bothy.'' "Its inmates," says Mr. 
Baillie, the accomplished &nd excellent author of his Memoir, * 
''are usually at the zero-point, intellectually and morally; 
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A field less likely to yield ' fruit unto eternal life' could not 
easily be named." But AlezaiAler Paterson tried it ; and by 
early rising to read thd verd of Gk>d, by consistent conduct, 
h6 made an impression on others, and succeeded in establish- 
ing in some places daily prayer, and ih . winning souls to 
Chrisi Bid he go tp town With liis cart?— he went bA h 
C!hristian. .''.In addition to his ordinary labours as a farm-* 
^errant, he had to drive a cart-load of meal once, a-week to 
Wemyss ; that he might umye i& time wilh his load, he left 
home aboiit midnight. These night journeys, though in an 
open cart, he greatly pri«ed ; fer in the'bright moonlight he 
was able, by the help of an uncommonly fine sight, ixx study 
the word of Qod. The retiyiler to whom he carried the • 
mea^ confined to his bed firom the effects of a fall, and con- 
sequently prevented tr6m attetiding religious ordinances, 
longed for the morning whein he was to arrive, for he came 
to him as an angel of God ; they never parted without having 
' tested and seen* that the Lord was with them.** 

NeaAy every evening he kept U meeting for prayer in wim 
district in his neighhourhood ; and on the Sahbath he had a 
.morning class for children^ and an eobning dass for young 
men and women. From these hd reaped much fruit ; and 
often in aitet life was lie hailed by the Christian recogmtion* 
of those wbo had been in his Sabbath-class on Dairsie Moor, 
and who had found the Lord by his instrumentality. 

Though faithful at the plough in secular service, it was 
manifest to Dr. Chalmers, who never lost sight of his con- 
vert, that Alexander Paterson was peculiarly f&iid for hake 
missionary ktbour. His thorough earnestness, wmni&g 
manners, assiduous perseverance, prayetfulness, and love of 
souls, qualified him for usefulness in the churcK A place 
ifas found fos him when Lady Grace Douglas offered to 
support a missionary in the Canongate of Edinburgh; It 
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with great rdnctanoe that the hnmUe'^iloqghmaii gave 
hit conjM'nt Much oooferenoa aad prayer with his fiiend 
Hubert Edie preceded hia aooeptaooe of the office. 

** It wai proiKieed by certain friends thai he should pfe- 
|)are for the new work by attending some daases. ** No, no," 
said Dr. Chalmers, "" it will never do to pat a sdatch b' 
English uix)n Sandia Patcrsun ; there's an earnestness about 
him, and a natural eloquence, which will cany him through 
anywhere ; let him take his own way,— no fbar of fiaudie.** 

He entered on his mission in 1827, and continued in lit 
for twenty-four years. The Canongate of Edinburgh was 
most degraded. Tliousandi crowded its high tenements 
and dark closes who never attended the house of God 
With liis Bible in his hand, and grace on his lips, Alexander 
Paterson went from house to. house publishing salvation, 
holding little meetings of families in a "JUU" of houses,- 
addressing krger audiences on Thursday and Sabbath even- 
ings, and urging sinners to seek the Saviour. From 10 a.^ 
to 8 P.M. he daily moved among the people, /'instant in 
season and out of season*- for their spiritual welfare. People 
received hinx kindly ; admired his self^lenial, zeal, and per- 
severance in his efforts for them. The careless were awak^ed, 
the profligate reclaimed, infidels convinced, and many con- 
verted, by the faiiihf ul labours of the Missionary of Eolmany. 
Narratives of deeply interesting cases are given at lengtli in 
his Memoir, which attest sufi&ciently how largely the Lord 
blessed him,'and encourage similar attempts among the out- 
casts at home. 

" My labours," he wrote to Mr. Edie, "are getting om as 
well as I could expect I always find a ready reception ; 
aud there is at present a great eonoem among some of^them 
about their souls. It is the Lord's doing. Many ^irho never. 
attendM divine worship are attending our meetings. Manj 
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of them tliat were drunkards and whoremongers, and were 
given to other wickednewi^ declare that the word has been 
blessed to them." Again he writes : '* I haxe great reason to 
belieye that the Lord is with me in my work Msaiy are 
under great concern for their souls, who have lived for forty, 
fifty, sixty, and eighty-five years, in unconcem." He could 
persevere, notwithstanding many obstacles and refusals. 
His long-su^ering iibounded as did his Master's. A dying- 
infidel, whom he visited, on three successive occasions shqwed 
his haxdness so resolutely as to read the newspapers when Mr. 
Paterson began to pray. But the fourth visit was the' turnings . 
point " ril pray for you once more," said thq missionary. 
The newspaper was accordingly raised. " But before he hfid 
prayed a^few minutes, the, paper fell from his hand. -When 
the prayer was concluded, he was bathed in tears, and so 
ali^was his wife." The heart had opened. The missipnaiy ' 
w^ urged to come back, and by degrees' the infidel believed, 
and died saying, ** None but Christ for me." 

It is only by such painstaking labours that the masses of 
the people who have sunk so low in ungodliness can be 
reached. The gospel, simply told, truly illustrated in the life, 
and pressed home to every conscience with earnestness &nd 
prayer, is the divine means of elevating the degraded. Men 
of God who know the. truth >and feel its power, who bum 
with a zeal for God and love for souls, are most- likely to 
have success in the work. Alexander Paterson possepsed 
the grandest qualification, and devoted himself tQ the 
work with all the energy of one who would save his 
brother. Hence, when the typhus fever cut him off in 
1861, many tears' were shed iii the Ganongate, and the 
people felt that they had lost a father and a friend. These 
were his last words; ** * Pe/fect peace I' — * death ! where 
ifl thy sting ?'—* Who shall deliver me?'— 'Thanks be unto 
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God who giveth ui the victoiy, throng my Lord Jefioa 
Chrirt.' " 

UU teas a Chridian home. Ho tnined his fiunilj in the 
fear of the Lord, and had good firnit in their well-doing. 
One Bon continue! his father^s labours in the Ganongate, 
and another is a medical misdonary at Madraa. Mii 
/riendshipi urrt ChriMutn. The letters that passed be- 
tween him and Bobert Edie, Dr. Chalmers, and others, 
abundantly attest the ruling passion of his souL And as he 
was himself, so did his oorrespondcnts become to him. Drt 
Ohalmers found constant refreshing in his intimacy with the 
fanmble missionary. The convert was the minister's copy. 
The great idea in the life of the one possessed the other. The 
lives of both were spent to elevate and evangeluoe the masses^ 

Reader ! you may dwell in an ungodly -nei^bourhood, 
are yotf doing anything for Christ and the salvation of souk? 
It is a Bolenm thing to profess the faith of a ChristiluL 
Much real godliness, eommunion with Christ, and obedience 
to the will of the Lord, must belong to you. Much responsi- 
bility for the souls of others is entailed. Tou are placed 
among them, it may be, for the very purpose of letting your 
light shine before men, that they may learn the way 'to 
heaven. ~** It is recorded of a Yorkshire shoemaker," ftays 
Mr. Baillie, ** that after his own conversion, he was known 
to have been honoured of God to bring to Christ no fewer 
than a hundred souls. His method was peculiar. He selected 
a p^icular neighbour or friend; hp concentrated upon him 
his specif prayers, and anxieties, tmd urgencies ; imd he did 
not rest until either the Lordgave him that -soul, or the door 
was manifestly shut." Such zie$l and labour are seMom 
without success. Alexander Paterson fomid his reward.- 
Ha Watched over souls "with interest and care, with prayer 
aad exertion^ till he saw them following Jesus; Reader ! do 
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you know the value of salyation Y— then pity a wandering 
sinner, and make an effort to bfing him bade to God. 

This book may reach some pUmghmen^ Let me therefore 
address a word to such. Alexander Pftteirson was a man like 
you, but he found peace to' his soul through faith in the LoM 
Jesus Ohrisi Have you yet belieyed % He made a " Bothy" 
a rcfligiouB place, aind was the means of saving the souls of 
his fellow-servants. Be not afraid to let your light- shine be- 
fore your fellow-ploughmen. They will respect you the more 
for your consistency. Tou may do them good by it, and be 
the means of their salvation. 

City Mibbionabies I the example of this humble but 
honoured labourer speaks to yoti, saying, " Let us not be 
weary in well-doing, for in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not** " He was a man of strong faith," said one who 
knew him well, and whose ministry he aided as an elder. 
" Such was his confidence in the promise, and grace of 
Qod, that he never despaired of any. This animated all his 
labours with a spirit of remarkable hopefulness, and sur- 
rounded him with a sunny cheerfulness, which could not fedl 
to shed some of its cadiance on the oljecto of his Christian 
solicitude." 

Sow in fhe mora thy Mod, 

At ere hold not fhy hand ; 
To donbt and ftar giye thou no hoed, — 

BroAd^caat it o*or the land. 

And doly dull appear, • 

In beauty, yerdore, strength, 
The tender blade, the stalk, the ear. 

And the fhU com at length. 

• ' Thou canst not toQ in vain ^ 

Cold, heat, moist and dry, 
Shan foster and matnra the grain 
For gamen in tbt iky; 
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CHAPTER YIIL 

■ARAn MARTIN, THB Dl 
** Sh« hath' been a toccoaiv tf nMUjr.**— Rom. ztL R 



** And Aral ihe Uofht them to rtipMt 
And then with goodoMi land than oo to Ttrtae; 
She heted rin, but the poor ooteeit ttaatm 
Wee eiUI her homen brother. Thii wee fOodnoH^ 
And thie wee freetacee toa** 

It was of a woman that onr blessed Sayiour said : ** She 
hath done what she could,** — an eulogiom as hi^^ as might be 
pronounced. And of that woman'0 work He also spoke : 
^ Verily I say unto you, Wheresoerer this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, there shall also this, that this 
woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her." Woman 
had a great share in ministering to Christ when he taber- 
nacled on earth. He was bom of a woman. He was fol- 
lowed by devout women. They wept for him as he bore his 
cross along the dolorous way. The^^ confessed him at Cal- 
vary. They assisted at his burial. They got the earliest 
tidings of his resurrection, and one of them first beheld him 
alive again. And this was meet. Sin had' most degraded 
the weaker vessel' She had the saddest and most humiliat- 
ing effects of the fall Among heathens made a slave or a 
doll, she ha£| been, devoted to drudgery or to passion, and 
neither educated nor fixed in her proper social sphere. Sut 
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Christ has pitied her state, and removed her barden, and 
whereyer his gospel is received, she most (^ all is blessed. 
Christ has made her soul as valuable, and her services as 
useful, as those of the stronger sex. Hence the history of 
Christianity affords many illustrious exaniples of women 
who have laboured in the |ospeL In every age of tiie diurcii 
there have been Priscillas, and Phoebes^ and Dcx'cases, who 
were useful in their Saviour*s cause. Priscilla, St Paul ealls 
his " helper in Christ Jesus ;" Phoebe, " a succourer of 
many ;" ** Mary, who bestowed much labour on us ;* ?*Try- 
phenfi^ and Tryp^osa, who labour in the Lord f "the belov- 
ed Persis, which laboured much in the Lord/* . Honourable 
women not a few ! 

Of many such in modem times, some in high and others 
in humble life, biographies have been written. I present the 
portrait of a lowly female, '' who laboured much in the 
Lord," as an example to the numerous dass of mothers and 
daughters in Israel who may read this sketch. Let me pre- 
mise, however, that the great field for Cttiristian woiaen is 
Home, and that many who may never be able to do much 
beyond it, have earned the highest places among the saints, 
by rjBason of the godly families they have trained and sent 
forth to bless the world. The greatest benefactors 6f our 
race have traced their character and principles to their 
Christian mothers. 

Sarah Martik was botn near Great Yarmouth, in June, 
1'2[91. Her father was a village tradesmafi, but as she lost 
both her parents in" her youth, she was brought up by « 
widowed grandmother. Under her she received good impres- 
sions and a fair education, but was early led to hate the 
Bible and godliness. At fourteen she was sent to learn 
dress-making, but not until her nineteenth year was she 
awakened to a scitse of her sin. She had gone to town one 
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Sahhath-day for tbe nke of fimmrt^ wxA entered a place of 
worahip out of cmrumUy^ bat it pkeaed the Lord to make 
thfie a rncana of her salTitioB. After a period of anxiefy, 
anil daulit« and darkDMi. ahe obtained peace with God. Sbe 
arcrptr<i Josua, and realised foigirenen. She watomvertei 
A change had paned orer her iooL The ninth anddevenih 
chaptrra of the Epistle to the Bomana were bleaeed hj God's 
Spirit for the remoral of her donbta and fean. Thus ahe ez- 
prcttfs it : ** There teeing aalvation, not in Jta commenoe- 
nirnt only, but from first to last, to be entirelj of grace, I 
was made free ; and looking upon a onoe cmdfied, but now 
gli)rificd Saviour, with no more power of jpj own than the 
praying; thief had upon the cross, I also found peace."- And 
she declares that " the high auwranee that ChriU wu mine^ 
and with II im ' eUl things^ has never been mthdrmm; hut 
in all I have been called to reside w conquer, or endure, 
or $uffer, U has been a light Jrom God not to be dbecured, 
an ocean qf comfort from the rock of my drength,^' 

The word of God was now her delight She searched it, 
committed much of it to memory, and copied out texts on 
various subjects; by means of which her "hungering and 
thirsting soul was sustained." 

The light thus obtained could not shine under a bushel ; 
the faith thus confident could not remain inoperative ; the 
love thus felt could not be restrained within her own bosouL 
" I wished to give proof of my love," said she, "and desired 
the Lord to open privileges to me of serving my fellow-crea- 
tures, that haply I might, with the Bible in my hand, point 
others to those fountains of joy whence my own so largely 
flowed." Let us mark how this prayer was fulfilled, and 
how she devoted, herself to the Lord in doinj; good to men. . 

She first became a Sahbathrechool teacher, and won some 
*ouls to God jfrom among her scholara This bad been her 
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aim, and rarely haa a hope been disappointed when prayer 
and pains w^t hand in hand. 

The work-hotue teas her next sphere of labour. In 1810 
she began to visit the sick paupers, and was kindly received 
by all The impure air of those dose rooms was too mud^ 
fos her, and she was obliged to relinquish this labour of 
love ; but her zeal soon discovered another. The children 
of the work-house had been long neglected; sh§ therefore re- 
solved to devote Monday afternoons' to them, and in this re- 
ceived the assistance of the ^vemors. One afternoon in the 
week was too little for the education of the young, so she got 
one of the'paupers, who coi^ld teach, to devote his time to 
them on other days. John Stagg was not a religious man, 
nor a sober one, but so much impressed was he with Miss 
Martin's addresses to the children, that he was awakened 
and converted. So was the second schoolmaster, an old, 
wicked, and dishonest sailor. They both became men of 
God, and eminently useful among the young. 'What fruit 
was this of the pious dress-maker's work ! Every stone she 
cast into the water made its widening circles. Every seed 
had its increase^ and in 1S38 Miss Martin had the happiness 
of seeing a qualified schoolmaster and mistress in the poor- 
house. . 

The jaU toas the great, scene of Sarah Martin** philan- 
thropic labours. In 1810, the same year in which she be- 
gan her visits to the work-house, she felt a desire to read 
the Scriptures to the prisoners; and having got permission, 
continued to do so for twenty-four years. The way was 
opened in answer to prayer, and the work was owned by the 
divine blessing. It was an uncommon thing then to sympa- 
thize with and care for criminals, and to take an interest in 
their souls. Miss Martin had to break the ground for her- 
self, and to do it alone. What courage, patience, and perse- 
o 
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Tennce must that attempt have ooet her ! Bat she did it 
cheerfully, and prospered. ** For the first few months,*' she 
■ays, ^ I only made a short visit to read the Scripturee to 
the prisoners ; but desiring more tioie to instruct them in 
reading and writing, / 90<m thought U right togvoewp a day 
in the week from dreu^making^ by whidk I earned my Uving^ 
to serve the prisoners^* '* Can you afford so much as this T 
said one to a woman liberal from her poverty. " No," said 
she, ** I cannot afford it, biU I can sacrifice «&" Thus Sarah 
Martin acted, for the love of Christ constrained her. After 
three years* solitary toil, a lady offered to give her wages for 
a second day in the prison, which was timidly accepted. In 
1841 the magistrates voted her £12 a-year, as she was devot- 
ing all her time to the work. This, with th^ interest of be- 
tween two and three hundred pounds, was all her support, 
yet she gladly continued in her clrduous undertaking. 

She taught the prisoners to read and write, and en- 
couraged them in occupations of industry. She made them 
commit passages of Scripture daily to memory, and for 
many years maintained a religious service on the .'Lord's 
day. In the latter exercise she read the liturgy, and a dis- 
course of her own composition suited to the prisoners. 
Some of these addresses are preserved in her Memoir, and 
will well repay a perusal They are fulj of doctrine, well ar- 
ranged and powerfiilly applied. How many outcasts may 
be founjl in the " many mansions of the house of the Father," 
as the fruits of these words of grace ! 

She watched over liberated prisoners, aiding them in ob- 
taining employment and good lodgings, and otherwise benefit- 
ing them. She kept a "Liberated Prisoners' Book," which 
attests her success, notwithstanding many disappointments. 

Her labours were so abundant and beneficial that Capt^ 
Williams, the inspector of prisons, noticed them frequently 
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in his reports to Parliament She kept accurate accounts of 
all she did, of the sums shc/eceived and their appropriation. 
Not did she weary in her well-doing, till the Master said, in 
August 1843, after a long period of severe suffering — 

** Servant of God, well done I 
Rest firom thy loved employ; 
The battle o'er, the victory won. 
Enter thy Master's Joy." 

During her many la*bours she did not neglect her own souL 
She kept a " Scripture Place-book in daily use," in which 
she wrote meditations on the word of Qod, and which attest 
how carefully she cultivated her own vineyard. ^ She grew 
in si»rituality as she laboured for Christ, and found it true 
that . 

"Teaching we learn, and giving we receive.** 

In her useful life, and in her funeral sermon which she 
prepared, and wished the chaplain to read to the prisoners, 
she has shown what a delicate, hard-working sempstress can 
do for the good of souls. The reader may be employed daily 
with her needle— she may be unthought of and imheeded ; 
but if a true believer in the Saviour and a worker in his 

« 

cause, she cannot be without an open reward at last. 

" Oo, labour on I 'tis not for nought ; 
All earthly loss is heavenly gain! 
, Men heed thee not, men praise thee not, — 

The Master praise^ ! What are men ? 

** Go, labour on I enough, enough. 
If Jesus praise thee, if he deign 
To notice e'en thy willing mind,— 
No toil for hiiA shall he in vain.** 
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CUAPTER IX. 

EUZABETH OOW, THE DOMESTIC BKBYAST. 

" Who bcitoved much labour on ii&**-<Boil ztL 6. 

** Who fwecpt a room as |br Thj law, 
Make* that and the action flnt.** 

Domestic sen-ants are a very numerous dass of the com- 
munity, and' occupy a position at once important and influ- 
ential Tlicy are intimately connected with the families 
whom they serve, and have much in their power to make 
them happy or uncomfortable. In these days many com- 
plaints are made of servants,— of their unfaithfulness, their 
selfishness, their pride, and their vices. When every one 
murmurs, there must be something wrong, though it is to be 
expected that the blame has more sides than one. -There 
have been, however, many worthy and useful domestic ser- 
vants ; and the same grace that adorhed those of bygone 
time can qualify the thousands who wait upon ourselves. 
** Example is better than precept," and notices of those who 
were faithful, and " now inherit the promises," may be ser- 
viceable in leading many more to "go and do likewise." 

In the Bible there are some notiable instances. Th^ Son 
of God was a servant, — ^the archetype of all the class. And 
because of his fidelity and devotion to his Lord, he is ;now 
the Lord over all the Father's house. ElIezeb of Damas- 
QCJS was Abraham's servant, and profited so much by the 
good example of his master, as to know and love the Lord 
for himself. He prospered in his service by prayer and dili- 
gence, and has his name embalmed in the records of the 
church. Deborah, the old nurse of Bebekah, was so weU 
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beloved by Jacob's farnHj, as to have her grave bedewed 
with their tears, and ^The oak of n^eeping" that grew 
over it made her appropriate memoriaL Joseph served 
a master of another religion than his own, and by integrity 
and piety rose to the stewardship of alL Nor was (his 
obedience a blind submission ; for when, the voice of his 
mistress urged to evil, he rather endured his master's frown, 
dismissal, and a prison, than ''sin against (jk)d'' The 
Hebsew Matt) has an interest attaching to her for the 
prayerful attention she gave to Naaman's welfare ; and the 
CENTTntioK's SEBVANT, for the place which "he filled in his 
master's heart. 

There are also many uninspired examples of those who, 
amidst difficulty and trial, filled* a «place in families not 
likdy to be soon forgot, and were -so useful as to have their 
49imple memorials in Christian biography. Our readers will 
feel interested in " A Hidden One Brought to Light^by our 
esteemed Mend, the Rev. J. J. Bonar of Greenock. . 

Elizabeth Gow was bom, it is believed, in the parish of 
Einclaven, in Perthshire, " towards the commencement of 
last century.*' Her childhood is hid in obscurity, but as she 
wrote a memoir of her spiritual life, we 'Can form our ac- 
quaintance with her at that period, of all others the most 
momentous, when she passed from death to life, and Was 
bom again. 

Early under conviction of sin, and enlightened in the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, she confessed her Saviour at his table 
in her fifteenth year. Her new birth had its Inttel' throes, 
but deliverance came. Thus she narrates it in her own 
words : " But blessed be God ! though my distress was great, 
it was not long continued. On the Sabbath I went to the 
church. * * * AU the service was. now over except the 
singing of psahns, and I had got no comfort This was nqr 
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■Uta when a part of the twenty-fifth pnlm was song; from 
the lixth to the tenth Tenei On hearing these irdrdB, 'The 
Lord in good and graciouB,* my heart was melted, for *good 
and ffracioui * sounded 90 sweet to me, a guilty rebels it eon- 
TQred to me an idea of pardon. * * * During the past 
days the arrows of the Almighty stuck fast in my distressed 
oonscicuco; but, ever blessed be his namel he hath taken 
them away by his own gracious hand, and healed my wound 
by the precious blood of Christ ; and oh, how wonderful and 
great the change! I was constrained to cry out, * Bless tho 
Lord, my soul, and all that is within me be stirred up to 
magnify and bless his holy name ; for he has magnified his 
mercy, to me exceedingly.* ** 

SIu tfien 9oug}U good companunu, — a means of great value 
to a young and anxious souL Companionship with the 
careless has proved the ruin of many, f The companion of 
fools shall be destroyed.*' Here is Elisabeth Cow's experi- 
ence : " My two companions and I began to speak often to 
one another of the truths of religion, and how sweet«it had 
been to us. Upon the doing of which these two ^Eects fol- 
iQwed : In Uie first place, by telling each other how good and 
gracious God was, and what we had found of it, our hearts 
were stirred up to love him more and more,, and all of us 
were more strengthened in the ways of Gk>d. The teoond 
tiffed was, that our hearts were knit together in love, do that 
we could not be. separata" 

The critical period in a young womarCB history is, when 
she first goesjrom hoTne to service. To be under others is 
different from the family freedom. To jneet'with unki^d- 
ness may lead to corresponding recklessness. To obtain 
favour in the eyes of superiors may be abused to vanity. 
Much depends on the spirit shown, and the decision of char- 
acter then assumed. Elizabeth Gow became a servant in 
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her sixteenth year, and had a heavy cross in it, for her mis- 
tress did not like her> and niade "a mock of -ministers of the 
gospel, and all those who had a profession of religion." This 
was her comfiart : ^^ I then resolved to have recourse to God 
in this, time of perplexity,^^ And the Lord delivered her 
from it, and gave her a place in another family, where she 
remained three years and six months. During these years 
the interests of her soul were carefully attended to. She 
thirsted after eternal life, and made rich use of the means of 
grace. Though troubled with many doubts, and at times 
well-nigh overwhelmed, yet by the word and Spirit of Gk)d 
and the counsel of the godly, a sunshine burst upon her soul 
which long irradiated and gladdened it. Domestic servants 
often say, and sometimes feel, that they have little time for 
religion. Let them mark the follovfdng entries in the memoir 
of Elizabeth Gow : — •. • 

'* It being near the close of the year, I resolved to set this 
time apart for the duty of self-examinal^on, prayer, and 
ipraise to God, fpr'his wondrous love to unworthy me these 
five years past. It was Sabbath; and I spent as much time 
as possible in secret duty^ and, as the Lord was pleased to 
assist me, I entered into the state of my soul as in his sight. 
Jt was now night, and I was in my favourite upper room 
praying; where, if my heart does not greatly deceive me, I 
enjoyed much nearness to, and sweet communion with a 
three-one God." Again she says : " I came from my room 
full of joy and consolation." . Walking with her mistress's 
child, her meditations of God in Christ were sweet. " Every 
day was to me Us a Sabbath, and every Sabbath like a com- 
muniorirdayP w^ her confession. 

She was a Christian highly useful in h^ servke. Her 
sphere was small and circumscribed, but her faithfulness and 
exemplary .piety made her iliflueD,tial for gpod. 
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She entered the family of the Rer. John Bonar, one of tiw 
miniiten of P^xth, an erangelioal miniBter in a time of gene- 
nd defection in the Ghnrch of Scotland. He had been 
bleued to her soul alreadj. She had opened her mind to 
him and fovnd his ooonBel edifying. She therefore esteemed 
it her highont privilc^ when taken into the hooaehc^d of 
this man of God and his pious wife. Her son waa here JMxm 
cloiidtMi, for Mr. Bonar died of a fever in December 1761, 
leaving a wife and a large jonng family almost pennileBB in 
the world. Elizabeth returned home for a season, at the 
uiKi*nt n^quest of her parents, but rejoined Mra. Bonar and 
family in Edinburgh, where she had soon to bear the loss of 
her attached mistress. It wu ifien hfr great fidelity ca a 
tervant apjyeared, and her godly example has its fined feor 
tures, " Influenced," says Mr. Bonar, ** not less by gratitude 
to the dead than affection for the living, she agreed te remain 
with the children' of her lamented mistress,'^now orphans 
indeed, and all still m^rovided for, — and for. several 3rearB 
she continued to discharge among them the dnties-of a single 
servant with eitemplary disinterestedness. It was no com- 
mon labour she thus undertook, 'and the delicapy of her 
health might have warranted her to decline it. But loving 
the family, and loved by them in return, she gladly.devoted 
herself to their interests, with the kindness of a relative and 
the simplicity of a believer. AU the day long she superin- 
tended the concerns of the household, and often would she 
spend half the night in intercession for the spiritual welfare 
of her charge. ' Blessed be thou of the Lord, iny daughter ; 
fbr thou hast shewed more kindness in the latter end than at 
the beginning,' said Boaz of Buth; and the same testimony 
is due to Elizabeth (Jow." 

That family rose up to call her blessed, and -one of another 
generation, who has become her biographer^ feeling' that he 
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too is largely indebted to her prayers, has brought her 
example to light. She fell asleep iif Jesus in 1 778, declaring, 
" TfCtre is not one promise of this blessed hook, which can be 
experienced in U/e,iut I have experienced it. Not one has 



FAILED." 



Domestic Sebyants ! let this sister speak to jou. She 
found an interest in Christ her^best preseirative in a wicked 
world, and obedience toChrist her highest motive in service. 
She lived to do good and be beloved; She died to be with 
Christ. How will your experience compare with hers ? The 
same means are offered you. Christ longs to save and pro- 
mises to" Hess you also. Are you yet in Christ? What is 
your character compared with hers ? Do you seek holiness 
of heart and life? Are you not slothful in business, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord? Let me urge you to av6id the 
snares into which so maiiy now fall— dbikkikg, lyino, and 
IMPUBITY. These are doors to the pit of hell. A holy and 
ad industrious life is your best certificate. Strive to gain it. 
• How much good may a servant do in a family ! When 
she maintains a right spirit, is faithful to her charge, takes 
an interest in the house, and endeavours to reflect a holy life 
on the labours in the.kitchen, she does a great work for God. 
She is then a ** saint in the kitchen.*' 

" The ^race that makes the poor man rich. 
May sanctity the kitchen 
With treasare -better far than gold. 
For ever more enridiing.** 

Those who are nurses -have a. great responsibility and a 
lasting influence. Used ill, it spoils a youth for life ; used 
well, it may make a child a useful member of society and an 
heir of heaven. 

''I have read," says the Bev. Norman Macleod, in his 
valuable work for Servants, " I 'have reieul the anecdote of 
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•ome popular preacher or other, who, being twitted with 
Lavinjc more scn'anta in his congregation than masters, re- 
plied that he was glad it was so; and on being asked hiB 
rt'jixtn for this preference, said that they had the upbringing 
of t ho uioAtors* children ! This Lb true of the nurses at least; 
and how pvat, then, Lb their influence in the family and 
u|Nin tMK'ictyl Tlio Bungs with which the nurse lulls her 
baU^ to ri>{>oso are the last to echo in the ruin of the old 
iiuiii'is iiu'iuury ; the hymns which she teaches can seldom be 
untau);ht; and the religious impressions which she makes 
an; h4) niiugled with all that most people delight to look 
book to— the earl^' home, the early friends, with life's golden 
promise — that they survive storms in which many other good 
thin^ have been shipwrecked, and help to bring those' sink- 
ing to the land.** Nurses 1 consider how you act/ and pray 
God to make you the honoured instruments of training up 
the children of your charge *' in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord." Let them always hear good words. Let them 
see a good example. Let them know no false alarms. Leave 
with them a happy memory and a Christian influence. 
* Beware of finery in dress. That has often boen the step 
to ruin. It is unbecoming;- and when you may be wives 
and mothers, and sometimes while still in service, leads to 
debt Let it bo yours to say, — 

" I've aye paid, — I'll pay my way yet; 

Takin* on things Is next d«or to thiering. 
For dress I was never in debt, 
Nor shall be so long as I'm IMng." 

Avoid late hours as you would a serpent Beware of 
hastily-formed companionships. Be never-led into a public- 
house. Seek to live with and serve a fi&mily that' feai9 Ood. 
Be decked in your character, — ^prayerful, upright, and indus- 
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trious ; and though your place be hnmble, it will be Ueased, 
useftd, and honourable. Serve the Lord Christ with a single 
eye and a faithful life, — obeying earthly masters and mia- 
'tresses, "not with eye-service as men-pleasers, but as the 
servants of Christ, doing the* will. of God from the heart; 
'with good will doing service, as to the Lord, and not to men : 
knowing that whatever good thing any man doeth, the 
same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or 
free." 

Christian employers ! pray for your servants. Like Abra- 
ham, instruct them. Place no temptation in their way, 
either to habits of carelessness, or to intemperance or tmmo- 
rality; which last are seriously induced by left glasses of 
' tfine and spirits and late hours at night. Much, in the pre- 
sent critical state of domestic servants, must be done by em- 
ployers for the saving of the souls and reforming the manners 
of servants in the house. Are you doing your part? Are 
you kind, considerate, exemplary] Can it be said of you as 
'^as said by the Searcher of hearts to Abraham, " I know 
him, that he will conmiand his children and his household 
. after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment ; that the Lord may bring upon Abra- 
ham that which he hath ^oken of him?" 

In conclusion: let servants and employers strive to- 
' gether to adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour in all 
things. 

Courage, sister I do not stumble, 

Though thy path is dark as night; 
Tliere'B a star to gui4e the humble, — 

»' Trust in God, and do the right ! '• 

Let thy path be long and dreary, • 

And its end far out of sight, 
Foot It bravely, strong ©r weary, — 

** Trastln God, and do the right! " 
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rvrifh **pAle7** Md cnaliMr. 

rtrtoh aU that tevn the Uckft; 
WhfUier UMng, whetlier wtnnlii^ 

** Trait la God, ud do tte riclitr 

Tratt no fotnu of oinftil panloii,^ 
Frtcodt umj look like Ufele telgia; 

TiiMt not cailoai, nnk, or iiihton,— 
•• Trait In Qod, and do Uie right 1** 



Bkned rale tad nlMl gnldiiif. 
In verd peace aad Inward Ufht, 

Star npon our path abiding, — 
** Trait In God, and do the tightl **- 



CHAPTER X. 
HARRIET BTONEMAN, ONE OF THE AFFUCTED POOB. 

• 

*' I hare choeen thee In the furnice of affliction.**— laA. zItUL la 

** Trials make th^i promiae nreett 
Trials give new life to prayer; 
Trials bring roe to His fe^t, 
Lay roe low, and keep me there.** 

" Throuoh much tribulation we must enter the Idiigdom,'' 
said the apostle, and it is al)undantly yerified in the experi- 
ence of the children of God. But some have a smooth* pas- 
sage compared with others. Their course has few storms to 
meet, few sorrows to bear, and few foes to fight. No doubt, 
they have a share of the family lot, and are sanctified by 
^hat they realize ; but others, 

" Beneath a rongher sea, 
Are whelmed In deeper gulfs.'* 

In poverty and in pain, and "wdth scarcely a relation, .tibey 
pass weary years, and only find a home when they enter the 
house of the Fath^ in heaven. Dependent upon the parish. 
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and made to exist upon as little as possible, conscious of their 
burdensome life, they lack their comforts here. NevertlielesSy 
as of old, the poor, decrepit, and sore Lazarus is home at last 
by angels into Abraham's bosom. God is the helper of the 
needy, the &iend of the poor, and his grace has adorned some 
of the most unfortunate and tried on earth, and made them 
useful to his cause. . . 

HAxtBiET Stoneman was one of those who passed through 
much tribulation into the kingdom. Her life was the beauty 
of holiness and the example of usefulness, and her death a 
triumph of grace. She was bom at Batcombe, near Ceme, 
Dorset, on the 7th September 1797. Her father was a 
drunken soldier, whose habits sent his broken-hearted wife 
and his own wasted life to an early grave, and left his chil- 
dren destitute orphans. In her thirteenth year, two years 
before her mother's and four before her father's death, Har- 
riet was seized with a disease which, through the long 
period of ihiHy-niTie yearSy literally consumed her bones, 
and entailed upon her the living agony of " dying by inches.** 
From the loss of her parents and the poverty of her Mends, 
she became early dependent on the parisL Her allowance 
was three shillings a-week, one of which was spent jfor house 
and washing, and by means of the other two, with occasional 
aid from Christian friends, she contrived to eke out her sub- 
sistence. 

It was not till her twenty-third year *that she was led to 
the " Balm of Gilead." Under the faithful ministry of the 
Rev. John Davisj vicar of Ceme, she. was awakened, and by 
his kind instmction brought to the Lord. She now found 
great pleasure in the word of God, made it her constant 
study, and longed to tell others of its blessed gospel 

Her growth in grace was very constant and striking. 
Many meoiojials of this remain in meditations on passages 



I 
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of Srripture and letters to her ChruBtiaii friends, especially 
to brr minister, and to one who afterwards became her bio- 
grapher, the K«*v. Thomas Curme, vicar of Sandford. 

•• Tlic Liird " she wrote, " has led me by a way that I 
knew not; my bitterest sorrows have, I trust, been my 
i{r««t«*tft lilrffiin^iL I have been brought to the knowledge 
uf tlic liiinl JrHus Christ, and he was found of me when I 
acNiKht him nut Oh, to grace how great a debtor is your 
poor Harriet! AVhat a monument, what a 'miracle, of par- 
doning It JVC and mercy ! 

" S4)inctiin«»« I oiyoy a sweet foretaste of hearen, a glimpse 
of glory. In tlio hou^c of God, in particular, I feel the^in- 
flucnct! uf h\A Spirit ; there has my burdened soul been 
rcleoM'd of its weight ; there has my Saviour whispered 
\HiiiCi\ and rnahlod the guilty Harriet to go home rejoicing 
in 0<m1 /<rr S'lciour, l^uins, poverty, and scorn, were no- 
thing thiri). Je6us hud given me peace which nothing could 
take away." 

Again, to nnotlior rIic "^Tote : " I enjoyed the sweetness of 
the wortl of life this morning. Oh, what a season of refresh- 
ing from this sacred treasure did my weary soul receive! It 
was like rain upon the thirsty land. In turning over my 
precious Bible, the companion of my afflicted days, there 
did my cyo meet many a sweet passage marked as a proof 
of past mercies. They were to me like Hagar*s well of water, 
— near in time past, but I could not discern them ; but when 
discovered, how welcome I Then, thought I, my God is 
still the same ; he can cheer and bless me again, and cause 
me to delight in him, and make me joyful in every means of 
grace." 

Under her heaviest afflictions she was enabled to r^oice 
in the Lord. Those who sat by her bed-side found it was 
good for them to be there, her conversation was so heavenly. 
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and her rangnation to the Lord's will bo manifeei Th« 
word of God was her song in the night in the house of her 
pilgrimage. She counted her trial but a light afiOictioii, for 
which the eternal weight of glory would fully compensate. 
'' Oh)" she said, " I feel, in the anguish of my painful thirty- 
seven yearti discipline^ I could not wish to exchange with 
any worldling. No, no, no !— the blessing of pardoned sin, 
the favour of God in Christ, the mansion in reserve for all 
his children!" Ever watchful over her soul, she dreaded a 
declension in spirituality ; and when at any time she seemed 
to become cold towards her Lord, mimy strong ciyings and 
tears marked her prayers, until the light of divine love was 
eigoyed again. Her affliction was the means of purifying 
her faith, and from the Refiner's fire she came forth radiant 
with his image on her souL 

What, it may be asked, could such a poor sufferer do for 
the Lord Jesus ? How could such be useful in his cause ? 
The Lord has a sphere for every one. The sick-bed to which 
he confine some, and the severe pains by which he binds 
others, are means fbr serving him,- and afford opportunities 
for usefulness as really, and sometimes as effectually, as 
larger fields and stronger powers. 

" They also serve who only stand and wait** 

Harriet Stoneman was a witness 6f the grace of God, All 
who knew her beheld her testimony. She was "not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ," and illustrated its peace-giving and 

m 

sanctifying power in her life of suffering. Such an exhibi- 
tion of the grace of God is an evidence of true religion, a re- 
commendation of it. It is a silent gospeL Of a similar suf- 
ferer, his own sister, the celebrated and revered Dr. Arnold 
of Hngby thus wrote : " I never saw a more perfect instance 
of tha Spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound mind, — 
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iateae lute, almott to the anmhilation of adfiahnefls,-^ 
daily martyrdom fur twenty yean^ during whicli she adhered 
to her early funned molution of neyer talking about henelf; 
thcMixhtful abi)at the very pins and ribbona of my wife's 
dma, iiliout tlie making of a ioOL'B cap for a child, — ^but of 
herBolf (Havo only at ref;urded her ripening in all goodnees) 
wholly thoughtleiw; d^joyini; eyezything lovely, graoeful, 
beautiful, hi^h-miudcd, whether in God*8 works or man's, 
with the keenest reliBh ; inheriting the earth to the veiy 
ftdnew of the promise, though never leaving her crib nor 
changing her ptwture ; and preser^'cd through the very 
valley of the shut low uf death from all fear or impatience, or 
from every duud of im}Mured reason which might mar the 
beauty uf Clirist^s glorious work. May God grant that I 
may come but witliiu one hundred degrees of her place in 
glory!" 

In a Boinewlittt similar way. did the poor £[arriet declare 
the ^iioo of Go(L 

JIfr ittttrc<fsnion for otlicrB toaa ahtmdanL She remem- 
bered her fricndH, and others in whom she felt an interest, in 
her pruycrt) to God. Addressing the present Duke of Marl- 
borou^'h, her biographer, who was his tutor, says : ^ She 
often ])rayed for you. Feeling afifectionately and earnestly 
interested in all that concerned the welfare of the writer, she 
remembered not, only the tutor but the pupils of his charge 
before God." Nor was this her only subject of intercession. 
Her minister, her benefactors, sick acquaintances, and care- 
less souls, shared in her supplications. " On one occasion," 
says Mr. Curme, " when two little girls were accompanying 
one of her friends on a visit to her cottage, the younger, who 
was about five years old, remarked to the other, ' I daresay 
poor Harriet will speak to Gk)d for us.' On being told the 
remark of the dear child, she called them to her bed-side. 
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took one in each hand, and ofifered up an eamert^nd aflbo=> 
tionate prayer for them, entceating that thA Lord would Hkm 
both them and their parents." The day wiU declare \iaw 
much thoise who bore the burden and. heat of the day in iht 
Lord!3 work have -been indebted to the prayers of tibe 
afflicted on the mount of God i So long as the sufferer cas 

lift up a desire to the Hearer of prayer, a door of oselulnesa 

• ■ ■ * . . . 

is open. 

Her liberality towards, and her i/rUerest in the euam of 
Christ were great. Her inventory of this world's goods 
was small *^ I have a bed, table, chair, candlestick, snuf- 
fers, too ; tea things, knife and fork, and spooua. I haTe 
one tiung that makes the want of others trifling, — ^a predoua 
Bible, my ever dear delight !" She had only three shillings 
a-week, and small sums which benevolent friends afforded. 
Bvi she contributed for twenty-eight years a penny Orweehfor 
the missionary eattse, saying : ** Surely if any pensioner on 
Jehovah's bounty can say, * Of thine own -have we given 
thee,' I more." He that regarded the widow's inite would 
have respect imto.the offering of Harriet Stoneman^ 

She wrote letters that she might benefit souls. In aU of her 
epistles she inserted a word for the Lord. ^Thankful for his 
mercy, she could not cea^e to praise him. Ei^oy^g his 
grace, she was always commending it to others. Having 
found out a person afiSicted in a similar way as herself, she 
wrote urging her to seek thd Lord, and encouraged her 1^ 
stating her own experience. After the excellent Mr. Davis 
died, a minister was appointed to Ceme who preached re- 
generafcipn by baptisip. * He visited Harriet in a very kindly 
way; but so strongly did she feel regarding the truth, that 
she wrote a letter to lasxi, contai^ung her views of th'? gospel 
and jegret that he did not preadi'them. It cost her much* 
to leave hi9 ministry. 
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She WM dtwUdly aUaeked io ike hotue of God. Ab often 
«• «ho hod strength she was in her place. After the dreiim- 
stanre rrfornHl to, she walked three miles to another church 
whrrc tlie gnsprl was faithfully preached. Many in their 
poverty liare not «uch Christian courage ; bat Harriet Stone- 
man's example U their reproof and admonition. '^Tht 
truth^ she saitl, " is a rich recompense for the toil of walking." 

Hit siifTiTings increased with her years. Medicine could 
give her little reliefl She was all over with sorea. Her 
Ixmes wore wasting away. But grace triumphed over aU 
her woesw Near her end she seemed for a little to be in 
darkncsB, as in conflict, but she obtained the victory through 
llijn who loved her. On the Sabbath-day September 10, 
1840, hIic cxchau;^ her bed of anguish for the saint's 
evcrliuiting rest 

Quo of the last things in which she employed her pen 
was writing in her Testament and P&alter (bound together) 
the name of the ('hristian friend to whom she bequeathed 
it, — adding this short but beautiful and encouraging testi- 
mony : — 

" God is lovQ." 

** The faithM God." 

" Fve proved it." 

119th Psalm, 75th, 12th, 50th verses. 

July ICth, 1849. 

This testimony of Harriet Stoneman was mentioned by 
me to a dying youth a short time ago. He was then in much 
doubt and fear, as some of God*s saints are in tiieir last con- 
flict. It was a word in season, and revived his spirit Faith 
rose above fear, and he died with " Victory** treibibling on 
-his lips. Shortly before hie death* after. solemnly addressing 
each of his relatives, he asked them to inform me that he 
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had found that " God was love — the. faithful God." He wag 
only twenty-one years of age, but he had kept up family 
worship in his home foi* five years, and had been the con^ 
forter of a widowed mother und the adviser of brothers and 
sisters older than himself. One of his last sayings was this : 
"God has answered aH my prayers.** For ten years he had 
been in a decline ; but his affliction was blessed by the Holy 
Spirit to his early ripening for glory. 

Christian su^erer! follow these footsteps of sorrow. The 
dolorous way was thy Saviour's course ; bat it kads to glory 
everlasting. Rest wholly on redeeming love. Then may 
you sing as you cross Jhe Jordan : — 

** The damp dews of death are around me thla morning, 
The grare is preparing its qnlet Tor me ; 
Bat the glories of hearen aronnd me are dawning, 
The King in his beantj-now soon shall I see I 

• 

For the land which is rerj far off I am boond, 
Then why should my footsteps be lingering here f 
I see the bright trad: and the glorjr around,-- 
Then welcome the erare and the death which is near. 

"Twin be but the death of an suflisring and sorrow, 
"Twin be but the deatb of the body of sin; 
Oh I the sun nerer shone on so bright a to-morrow 
As that which shall welcome my qpirit witbln,^ 

WltfilA the dark Teil which mortality shroudr 
From the glories and Joys of Immanael*s reign ;. 
Oh t that moment w<S come when the TeQ of the flesh 
. 9udl be rent from the top to the bottom again. 

It Is near I It is near I I feel the reil rending, 
T}ie King in his beauty how soon I shall seel 
- My soul Is already in praises ascending, 
My Qod Is preparing a mansion ibr me.** 



^^ 
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TJSEFDL CHMSTIANS IK MIDDIE-aASS LIFE. 



BEHGION AKD BUSINESS; 



'^Kot dothfol in badneBB; fenrent in spirit; serring the Lord."— BoK^ zfi. IL 

' ** LoM this da^ loitering, *twill be the same storjr 
To-momy«r, and the next mbre dilatovjr. 
The indecision brings its«own delays, 
And days are lost lamenting o'er lost daya 
Are yon in earnest ? Seize this rery minute ! 
What yon can do, or think yen can, begin it ! 
Boldness ^ genius, power and magic in it.P 
Only engage, and then the mind grovrs heated r 
Bdgin it, and tjie vroric Will be completed." 
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** ^st ye not that I-iniut be about my Father's buAneis t *'— Lmn tL 4tL 

" Let an who hold thts &Ith and hope 
•In holy deeds abound ; 
Thus fidtb approves itself sincere, 
By active virtue crown'dl " 

The biography of JesuB Clinst, though the most remarkable 
of all life-histories' in the libraries of men, -contains litde 
more than a narf atiye of his three years' pubKc ministry. 
We are told, indeed, of the circiimstanc^ conne(;ted with 
his birth, his presentation in the temple, his flight into 
Egypt, and his return ; but of the events which stretched 
oyer a period of well-nigh thirty years, we have no i^formar 
tion save the solitary episode to which the words. of the 
Lord Jesus quoted above refer. It is the only glimpse of 
sunshine in the darkness of a generation, — ^the only -unveil- 
ing of the Sun of Righteousness that had arisen with healing 
in his wings, but which had been clouded so long th^t men 
almost forgot the dawn. But this manifestation was as 
noiseless as the advent The nativity of the^ Son of-Ood 
was no national event in Jude^i and made no general sensa- 
tiojL Save a poor family whom by his birth he gladdened, 
and a few lonely shepherds, and the king whose sudden 
jealous . the intelligence aroused, and some unknown 
strangers from afar, none seemed conscious of an unwonted 
occunenca The sympatiiy of those who pitied flie travail- 
ing woman, who ''brought forth her flist-bom son in a 
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■table because there waa no room for her in the inn,** soon 
died away, and the massacre of their infants rather than the 
advent of Messiah filled the memeries of the people of Beth- 
lehem. Thus, too, passed the visit to Jerusalem. The holy- 
family joined the Galilean caravan, but none perceived the 
Messiah there. The worshippers thronged the temple, but 
no hosanna hailed the Son of David. And when the 
paschal feast was over, and pilgrims were returning, Jesus 
was not niis.sed until a whole day's journey had been tra- 
versed. Nor when the discovery was made, did the loss dis- 
turb any wivc Joseph and Mary and their own relations. 
His seat among tlic doctors was certainly imusual, and his 
intelligence was marked by all; but when the anxious 
parents f»und their missing boy after three days' distracting 
search, his insubordination seemed worthy of rebqke. The 
high destiny of her Divine Son had not yet got full hold of 
Mary's mind. The peculiar place in which she found him 
did not awaken former intimations of his dignity and office. 
That he should be there at all was her difficulty.. "Son, 
why hast thou thus dealt with us ? behold thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing." 

But noiseless though it was, this appearance of the Saviour 
has great interest to us. The answer that he made to 
Mary's question reveals much of a relation and- a work that 
concern us all. He answered the question by proposing 
other two : " How was it that ye sought me T— especially 

r 

to seek me sorrowing, " It had been," says a German divine, 
" so natural for him to be and abide where he was, that he 
had not thought of their seeking him at all ; and shows that 
he regards it as quite needless, at least, to seek him sorrouh 
irig In grief and anxiety, as if it were possible for him io be 
in wrong and in danger." " How was it that ye sought me 1 
Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's business T 
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Instead of acknowledging any error, be shows that he was 
occupied with the very work for which he had been sent to 
earth. He could not be where he had no business. He had 
a work, and as soon as he awoke fully to it, he set about it. 
We say fully awoke, for as Jesus was man, his mind grew in 
wisdom as his body in stature ; and as his questioning heart 
sought to understand himself^ he realized — notwithstanding 
the mists of rabbinieal darkness— in the light that shone from 
the lively oracles, the great truth regarding his person and 
mission, — ^his relation to the eternal Father and his work on 
earth. 

Christ is our great Eitample as well as Redeemer ; and in 
this solitary word, the first which the Holy Ghost records 
from his lips, as well as in all that he uttered afterwards, 
does he instruct us in our duty. These are tlie first recorded, 
word^ of the Incarnate Son. Of what do they speak 1 They 
speak of his Father, ^d the close relation that bound them 
together. They speak of his work, — ^that which was hence- 
forth to engage him,-=-his Father's business. They declare 
the astonishment which he felt, that she who knew him 
should have expected him to be engaged in any other service, 
— ^a service higher far, though not inconsistent with his 
obedience to Joseph and Mgjy. They speak of the ever- 
lasting engagement of every child of God, and thus convey a 
Bdmn lesson to ourselves, saying, ** Wist ye not that ye 
must be about your Father's business 1" They suggest an 
answer to every caviller that finds fault with our work of 
faith and labour of love; and present considerations strong 
enough to excuse our absence from many engagements, and 
to justify our close attention to our holy calling. They 
expose the ignorance, And prejudice, and misconception, oi 
those who wonder at our work •; who know not our most 
sacred obligation,— the chief end of man ; who knew not 
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the dtvtinv uf the Christiim. They are words wliidi the 
child of Gud is ever required to speak to an onbelieyiiig 
world, ADd a ftlumUTing church, — *^ Wist ye not that I jnnst 
be abuut uiy Futher*8 business P 

All men ure under law to God. That law ia always 
binding. Duty is ever imperative. At no tinie ia the one 
•uspcnded, or does the other get a holiday. Each one is 
bound to lie in the service to which he is called. Thns we 
learn that evrry one should have a huiinemf: The idler is an 
anomaly in tlie universe ; and an aimless life is 'a libel alike 
upon existence and its Author. Time has another destiny 
than waste, and life another object than to count the weary 
hours. All the creatures of God liave an end worthy of their 
Maker. Tlie lives of trees and shrubs, of grain and flowers, 
Bubscn-e important ends in the econotaiy of nature. We do 
not doubt their mission, alid do not believe that they grow 
to waste. It is only relatively that the poet's Hnes have 
any truth, — 

" Full many a flower is born to bhish mueen. 
And waitc Its fh^^rance on the desert air.** 

All have a purpose which they fulfil, and from which their 
increase rises to the praise of God. 

Much more has man a business. He is furnished with all 
the instruments of industry, and intelligence to make a skil- 
ful use of them. His peculiar constitution, mental and 
l>odily, suggests a high destiny to his being and a fidl 
employment of his powers. His adaptations to mind and 
matter indicate at once his relation to the world of spitit 
and the world of sense,— his service of God in the conduct 
of life. He has an obligation and an interest, a chief end 
and a welfara And when he awakes to a consciousness of 
his position and duty, he is ready with all earnestness to 
ask the question, -' Wist ye not that I must be about my 
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Father's business?" "Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do 1 *' He cannot- remain idle, or purposeless, when he knows 
that there is work for him to do. He cannot spend all his 
thoughts and efiTorta on the affairs of time, when he is per- 
suaded of an eternity and a judgment. He undertakes a 
business. He must have something to do. But it must not 
be confined to buying and selling, getting, and spending. It 
has a relation to .God, and consequently a responsibility of 
the gravest kind. This once admitted, alters the aspect of 
commercial transactions.- Business takes a loftier bearing, 
comdiands a wider range, establishes more important connec- 
tions, and requires a more frequent and rigid scrutiny. How 
does he stand with God? He is honourable in his dealings 
with men; l)ut has he neglected his account with God? 
Awfully dangerous miscalculation ! that item had not been 
entered in his ledger. Therefore the profits looked so large, 
and his prospects so fair. He must enter that, however, to be 
an honest man. How it affects the balance! How it 
^nbarrasses his affairs ! " What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul T He. had not 
been about his proper business, and until he be right with 
God, cannot proceed. Payment is stopped. He is in the 
gazette, a bankrupt and a beggar. What is he to do ? Let 
him' call on his creditors and ascertain the terms of his certi- 
ficate. Let the guilty sinner plead for mercy at the hand of 
the Almighty. The sinner's Substitute wiU befriend him 
then, and with the blood x)f £/hri8t upon his balance-sheet 
he can commence anew, a forgiven and grateful man.' At 
peace with God, and keeping short accounts with heaven as 
well as earth, he may labour with profit ; and notwithstand- 
ing many infirmities, may, by the grace of God, fulfil his 
high and holy calling. He cannot- otherwise consecrate his 
business. }^,' reader, you cannot be right in your^worldly 
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calling until you aro riglit with Qod, pardoned and accepted. 
How do yuu stand witli God 7 Are you reconciled through 
laith in the atonement f Are you accepted in the Beloved 7 
Then you can take up the question of the Saviour, and say 
to the world, when it wonders at your conduct, ^ Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father's business T 

The Chr'uAian must he abotU his Fathet^s business. When 
JetUB sat among the doctors, and onward through the various 
circumstances of his experience on earth, his Father's busi- 
ngs occupied him fully. In his- filial obedience under 
Joseph's roof, in his toilsome labour at Joseph's bench, in his 
public ministry, and in his' dying agonies, he was about bis 
Father's business. He never lost sight of that dose relation- 
ship throughout that chequered period. It grew dearer as 
the work grew more trying; and the words, " Father^" " My 
Father," mingled very frequently in his last discourses, and- 
in his prayers at Gethsemane and Calvary. Personal consi- 
derations were lost in the higher element of sonship. Duty 
to his Father obtained precedence in his souL " The ciip 
which my Father hath given me to drink, shall I not drink 
it r was his expression at the threshold of the cross, just 
as to Mary's first rebuke his reply had been, " Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father's business?'' He could 
not be diverted from .his purpose, nor cease its hallowed 
pursuit ; and ere he closed his career on earth, he said, "I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me to-do." 

On the day of his resurrection/ Jesus said to Mary, "I 
aseeifd unto my Father, and your Fatheb ; and to my God, 
and your God." He had taught his disciples to pray, say- 
ing, "Our Father Irhich art in heaven." We are told 
that the God and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, is olir Father also. Then is the Christian'^ duty re- 
lative in all his work. It is our Father's business which jhtb 
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have to do. The believer must follow jthe Lord Jesus. The 
children of God by adoption must act as did the everlasting 
Soiij their elder brother, whose meat it was to do his 
Father's wilL This is the Christian's occupation, and de- 
mands his energies at aU times, and in all engagements. Of 
course we do not mean that he is to neglect his worldly busir 
ness, or to be constantly occupied with religious exercises. 
By no means. He ought to be ''not slothful in business, 
but fervent in spirit, serving the Lord." The spirit in which 
the daily calling is fulfilled, — the end to which it is subordi- 
nated, — ^the character of the man consecrating his work, are 
more than-outward acts. Business is to be prosecuted, but i9 
is not sanctified to God unless two things accompany it, 
namely, personal sailbtification, and public usefulness. 

Personal sanctification is an element of a Christianas 
business. " This is the will of God, even your sanctification." 
Christ "was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate froi9 
sinners," yet he maintained a conformity to the l^w of €k)d, 
as his work on earth. With us individual holiness is coi^- 
formity, and to attain that is the life-laboivr of the believer. 
" Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling," said 
St. Paul ; and his meaning evidently is, not that we are to de- 
liver our souls from guilt by personal efforts, but that, being 
delivered by the sacrifice of Christ, we ate to endeavour, by 
his grace, to save oursdves from corruption. To subdue 
the whol6 heart to the will of God, to cherish all the graces 
of the Spirit, to bring forth fruit in a sanctified character, are 
the business of the child of God, "Thy will be done," is 
his daily prayer to his Father, and nmst, therefore, be his 
constant endeavour. There are temptations to try your stead- 
fastness. Christian reader, Christ was tempted top. There 
are. difficulties. Christ had them also. The Jews assailed 
him.. Satan assailed him. ^Friends forsook him. He was 
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left alone. But be had his Father^s buaiiien to attend, and 
therefore he went through with it, that b6 might do the 
will of God YoQ will have the deril, the world, and the 
flesh agiinst you, in the sanctification of your character ; but 
none of these weakens your responsibility. The more holy 
you become, are you fitted to do your Father's businesa It 
is only in heaven, where that hdinees is perfect, that it can 
be said of the children of Gk>d, " They serre him day and 
night in his temple." But the alnliiy is wrought out here. 
The character is acquired hera The education of the will is 
earned on here. A spiritual habit is nurtured best ** on life's 
tempestuous sea." Here.only can you haye^the opportunity 
of becoming personally sanctified. Let me, then, ask you, — 
"Are you about your Father's businefis? Have yon such 
singleness of purpose, such aspirations after holiness, as 
will, when reproached by the world, lead you to reply, * Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father's buJunesB f ' " Per- 
sonal sanctification is the ardent longing of every child of 
Ood. "■ My soul breaketh for the longing that it hath unto 
thy judgments at all times," said the psalmist ^ Without 
holiness no man shall see the LonL" What a consecration 
would this give to secular calling ! 

PMic uaefulnesB is part of a ChrittiarCa huMnea, The 
work to which Christ was set apart by his Father, concerned 
more than himself in his personal obedience to the divine 
law. He had a relation to men — ^to the world. Like the 
earth, he had not merely a motion round his own axk, to 
turn his whole being towards the sunshine of his Father^s 
love, but he had also a large orbit to describe, and which 
influenced many others. It is so with every child of Goi 
Each has an object beyond personal growth in grace. Each 
has a mission to ^o gOod in his sphere. God gave to his 
chmrchthe great work of evangelizing the world. Preachr 
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ing is committed to the cIiurcL The support of missionBy 
the reoorer^ of the l6st, all works of 'philanthropy, are the 
trost C9minitted by G^od to all his believing children. This 
they have to do. It ia thdc responsibility, foi' which they 
must reckon with the Lord. This is their Father's business, 
and gives a hallowed character to their secular engagements. 
The mechanic at his toil, who labours in the fear of God, is 
at his Father's business. The maid at the mill, who goes 
from earnest prayer to honest work, is at her Fathers busi* 
ness. The trader, who buys and sells with a strict regard 
to integrity, is at his Father's business. The flierchant, who 
under a due sense of responsibility to God for his steward- 
ship, gathers in his gold, is at his Father's business. But 
what is all this for? Not for bread alone, but also for 
usefulness. The labourer is to make his life a testimony; 
and that influence among his fellow-workmen will not be 
lost. The merchant is to use his high position and ample 
means for doing good to those whom h^ can influence, and 
promoting the cause of Christ. The rich, or the noble, whose 
time is at his own command, has a business higher than all 
the dignity amidst which he moves. K a Christian, his 
talents are more thaa the jingUng of his purse, or the glitter- 
ing of his coronet. They are deposits in his hands by (xod, 
to be returned with usury, in the thanksgiving of the widow, 
the orphan, the friendless, and the perishing. Is the reader 
thus about his Father'a business 1 You may be misunder- 
stood ; so was Christ, esven by his mother.. You may be 
wondered at ; so was he, and so have mtoy besides : but 
consciousness of hon^t purpose and devotion to the Lord 
is superior to all the disapprobation of men. Are you not a 
Christian I Why, then, should any other course have been 
expected from you 1 " Wist ye not that I must be about Ay 
Father's business T 
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Had you, reader, met an EogUah gentleman at Borne, tr^ 
Telling at his own expenae, you wonld have condiided that 
he was riBiting the momimenta of art which ao many oc- 
tanes have collected there ; bat lawful and interesting though 
those, sighU are^ John Howard was engaged in the prisons 
and lazarettoes. And had you asked Him the reason of his 
conduct, his reply, in spirit, if not in words, would have 
been, "Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's 
business?** Had you encoimtered Samuel Budg^tt at the 
Exchange, you would have thought him a dose-fisted, greedy 
man, who drove a hard bargain ; and you would have been 
astonished to learn that more than once he gave away all 
that ho had, and rc{;ularly distributed ^£2000 a-year in bene- 
volent gifts. But he, too, would have replied, that, alike in 
the market-place and at the Lord*s treasury, he was about 
his Father*s business. Wilberforce, leaving' Doncaster atid 
the fashionable saloon, the Haldanes becoming preachers, 
officers of army or navy-speaking for Christ, were similarly 
engaged, and would be ready with a similar reply. These were 
all eccentric in the esteem of men ; but noble purposes, con- 
sistent lives, and useful labours were theirs, as they pursued 
their Father's business. "I have o|ken had occasion to 
observe," said Mr. Cecil, " that a blundering man does more 
for the world than a frigid wise majL A man who gets into 
the habit of inquiring about proprieties, and expediencies, 
and occasions, often spends his life without doing anything 
tg purpose. The state of the world is such, and so much 
depends on action, that everything seems to say loudly to 
every man, * Do something— do it — do it !* " 

Is the reader engaged in his Father's business ? Are you 
doing somethmg for him in' the world ? Such work is quite 
consistent with other duties that claim your regard and 
time, ' 
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It is consistent with domestic dviies. Jesus was noiie the 
less obedient to Joseph and Mary that he was conscious of 
his high mission, and must be about his Father*s .business. 
** He went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was 
mbject unto them.** Filial. affection never lost its hold in the 
Sen of Mary. He was 

** A ion that nerer did ftmissi 
That nerer sham*d his mother*! kifla. 

Nor cro88*d her fondest prayer. 
E'en from the tree he deigned to bow 
On her his aflponlzed brow — 

Hef, his sole earthly care.** 

His Father's business engaged him then, but he 4io\M still 
regard his mother with a fond affection, and proyide for her 
a home and a son after he had gone aWay*. In like* manner, 
Christian reader, are you to act. You cannot serve your 
Father in heaven at the expense of a neglected nursery, a 
forsaken home, or disobedience to parents. . Domestic duties 
have the first claim. Christian influences ever radiate out- 
wards. Charity begins at home, and extends throughout the 
world. The first circle on the water is nearest to the stone 
cast into it, but the last ripples the utmost shore. 

It is consistent with secular business, Jesus pursued his 
Father's business as really when he laboured at the carpen- 
ter's bench as when he taught the multitudes, healed diseases, 
and shed his bipod. MaxveUous it is, but true, that the 
greatest portion of Messiah's earthly career was spent in 
honest toil You are not called to leave your trade orpro- 
fession to prosecute your Father's business. Some may be 
called, as Peter and John were ; but these are exceptions, 
not the rule. The ordinary couirse is, to sanctify business to 
the glory of Gk)d. Your heavenly Fathef expects his busi- 
ness to run through yours. He expects yours to be diligently 
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prosecuted. It ib a blot on the beneyolent laboois of Chiia- 
tiaiiB, when they suffer their seciilar oonoems to get em- 
bsrrasaed while they prosecute the Lord's work. It will 
not glorify your Father though you act honestly in Christian 
works, if you are dishonest in ordinary business. Tou are a 
child of God always, and ought to be conscious of the high 
relation, so that you need never blush to say, ** Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Fathers business )** 

'* Come, let ne anew oar Joarnej ptmoo^ 
. Roll ATOond with the yeer, 
And nerer etand ftill till the Xaatar appear. 

•• Hia adorable wiU let na gladly teUU, ■ 
And oar talentf Improre, 
By the pati enc e of hope and the laboar of lore. 

*' that each in the day of His coming may lay, 

* I have foaght my way throagh, 

I have flniah'd the work thoa didit give me to da* 

** that each tnm hla Lord may reeelTe the glad wort, 

* Well and flOthftilly done; 

Eater into my Joy, and dt down OS my thnms ** 
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CHAPTER L 

JOHN LAST, THE FARMEB. 

"And, beholdf Boaz came from Bethlehem^ and said nnto the reapers, The Lord 
btf with yon. , And they answered him, The Lord bless thee.**— Buth ii. 4. 

Be nsefol when thou lirest, that they may 
Both want and wish thy pleasing presence stilL 
Kindness, good parts, great places, are the way 
To compass this. Find out men's wants and win. 
And meet them there. All worldly Joys go lest 
To the one Joy of doing kindnesses. 

BiOGBAPJtY has not been much enriched by rural life, but 
many have lived for Christ in most secluded abodes. It is not 
the notorioitSyhnt the iiseful in the church on earth, that attain 
to most fame in the kingdom of heaven. The life of faith is 
the same though the theatres of its action b6 varied ; and 
labours of love are essentially alike^ whether done in sun- 
shine, where they are universally seen, or in the shade, where 
they are beheld by few. In agricultural districts the sphere 
of H^fdlness is not so large as in populous cities; but it is as 
interesting, and valuable, and productive — as worthy of faith, 
and prayer, and pains. . In our day, especially, do rural dis- 
tricts present a strong claim on Christian sympathy and en- 
tieyprise. They are not what once they were — ^filled with the 
devout and exemplary in faith and practice, in domestic re- 
ligion and public worship. Worldliness and ungodliness — 
neglect of family prayer, of Sabbath worship .and Sabbath- 
keeping — characterize very largely boith &rmers and labour^ 
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en. To correct these evils, and stir up many to usefulness 
amongst our bclieying brethren in fBoma, the portrait of a 
Christian Farmer is now presented. 

JouN Last was bom in 1779, in a farm where his fore- 
fiithcrs had long resided, in the parish of Otkj, Suffolk. Of his 
early life we are told nothing in the memoir lately published 
by his affectionate and excellent pastor. It is the record of 
his life to God that is given to the world. This much may 
be inferred, that ho was addicted to the vice of intemperance 
— BO common and degrading and soul-ruining in these times 
of ours. But the gospel, which he embraced, delivered him 
not merely from the guilt in which he lay before Gk>d, but 
also from intemperance before men! His soul had deep 
convictions and sore struggles ere he foimd the '' peace that 
passeth all understanding." He was in earnest, and as the 
conflict reached its climax, John Last spent at one time 
$even 1u>urs upon his knees in fervent supplication for his soul. 
But he gained the victory by the conflict, and as he refused 
to let the Angel of the Covenant go until He blessed hinri^ so, 
like another Israel, he, " as a prince, had power with Gknl, 
and prevailed." 

Prayer then became his element, " The rooms of his house, 
were hallowed by prayer. There were retired spots also 
about his fields, where, though he took care that none, should 
approach him, it is evident that he betook himself for -.com- 
munion with God." He retired every afbemoon^ for devo- 
tion, and committed his thoughts on particular texts to wri^ 
ing, which breathe much piety, and evince great acquaintance 
with the Scripture. The following is a specimen : — 

" And Samuel said, What meaneth then this bleating of 
the sheep in mine ears, and the lowing of the oxen which I 
hear ? And Saul said. They have brought them from the 
Amalekites : for the people spared the best of the 'sheep 
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and of the oxen, to sacrifice nnto theXord thy God; and the 
rest we have utterly destroyed.**— 1 Sam. xv. 14, 15. 

" How prone are we to do a very triiiing part of onr duty, 
and pride ourselves upon it, and almost think we have made 
God our debtor, when we have left undone those things 
which we were peculiarly calledupon to perform ! We do 
not mind putting away some of our sins, some of the most 
trifling, those that are not so dear to us ; but if call6d upon 
to part with a hand or an eye, we ding to it as Saul to his 
spoil ; thd meanest he destroyed, but the richest, those 
things that gratified his pride or oovetousness, he retained. 
Thus do we retain our dearest lusts, unless compelled by 
grace, irresistible grace, as Lot was compelled to depart from 
Sodom. The one thing needful is to prize the Lord Jesus 
Christ above all created good, — ^to suffer nothing to enter into 
<x)mpetition with him ; to have him to reign in us and over 
us ; to be aU in all otu: salvation,— the pearl of great price, 
which having found, we are willing to part with everything 
else. May this be my blessedness in the highest degree that 
a child of God can enjoy, for Jesus' sake I Amen." 

Having come to Christy he gradually became Chiist-like, 
The graces of the Spirit adorned his character and influenced 
all his business. He made his house a Bethel, an<j[ his house- 
hold a churcL Family worship was observed twice a-day. 
Every person in the house who could read, joined in the 
reading of the word. He had a* godly housekeeper— he was 
n6t married — ^who was a beautiful instance of the sanctifying 
power of the. titoly Ghost He endeavoured to maintain 
order, and sobriety, and godliness on his farm. Oaths were 
unknown in his presence. His harvest-field was like that of 
Boaz at Bethlehem-judah. Mr. Storr thus describes it : 
" C^ I ever forget the yearly scene in Mr. Last*s harvest- 
field ? On the ripe and. golden grain telling that it ^as time 
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to put in the sickle, intimation was given me that on Bwk a 
nit>rninu. at »uch an hour, if €k>d permitted, my presenoe 
was ri'tiiiestod in the harvest-field. I attended at the time 
naiutNl, and found myself in a group of twelve or fifteen men 
and ladt, with their master at their head, waiting to oom- 
mcnci' the withering in of the harvest Bat on that him 
the liord of the harvest must first be honoured, ere any sickle 
be put in. All heads were uncovered as the. hymn was 
given out ; and wo raised our united voices, emulative of the 
lark who wom carolling on high, in praise to Him who had 
covenMl the vaUeys so thick with com that they laughed 
and san;:. Prayer was then offered that Gk)d might strengthen 
the haa<h< of the rca])cr8, and preserve them from all evil, 
Kith of Uxly and houL On rising from our Idiees, the sidde 
wart pH'sent^'tl to me. I first put it into the com ; and then 
in every direction they spread, and busily bent to their task, 
goin;c forth in the name of the Lord." 

A har\e»t thus begun could not <^nd in a harvest-home of 
dtilKiucli. John Last was an abstainer from all intoxicating 
(Iri/d'y " and dreaded any approach to the sin which did 
once so easdy beset hhn.^^ How few scenes Jike this are be- 
held on farms tlirougliout the land ! How many harvests 
begin and end in drunkenness, and are carried on amidst 
lascivious talk ! Intemperance prevails largely among farm- 
ers, many of whom never buy or sell except over A glass. 
Tliese things ought not so to be. 

Farmers ! you can do much to amend the eviL Qadwe 
more of the spirit of John Last, and of the Earl of Albe- 
marle, who is interesting himself in the habits of rural life, 
how much gOod might be accomplished ! Let each abstain 
himself, and make an effort in his sphere. 

Mr. Last also gave up smoking, because it is '' an incen- 
tive to, or at least an accompaniment of, drinking." • 
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The labourers on a farm demand much care and attention. 

« 

Mr. Last was partici^arly anxious that all who tiUed his 
land might be well paid for their work, and be encouraged-in 
well-doing. He did not cast them off in illness, but showed 
them kindness. 

John Las^B piety made him a usefvl parishioner. His 
L'fe was exemplary, and was a standing covnseL But he 
joined endeayo^r to example. Instead of loitering "about 
the church door, to talk of the week's ncrws, the prospects of 
crops, &nd farming work, as is so conmion in rural districts, 
Mr. Xiast established a meeting for prayer and reading the 
Scriptures, in a cottage beside the church, and there did 
much to benefit souls. ' People went from the cottage to the 
churchy solemn in spirit, ready to worship and hear the word 
of instruction. This is a practice that should be extensively 
copied in country districts throughout the land. 

This " Christian farmer" sowed seed to everlasting life. 
He sought to save souls, and many an anxious inquirer did 
he point to the Saviour and mention to his minister. Thus 
did he hold up the hands of the servant (^.Christ, and 
prove a valuable helper in the work of the Lord. Beady at 
all times to aid, yet never obtruding himself, he was just 
the man to encourage the minister in his pastoral work. 
In certain rivers where salmon aie fished, it is the custom of 
one or more persons to stand on the bridges and other emi- 
nences, and point out to those who drag the net the direc- 
tion the fish is taking, that thus he might be caught If 
Christiains were thus to observe the circumstances of soula^ 
and guide the minister to them, how useful might each mem- 
ber be in the church ! 

The sick received his visits and his aid. In him was 
realized anew the testimony of Job — "The blessing of him 
that was ready to perish came upon me, and I caused the 
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widow'! betii to niig for joy.* He did not grudge to gire 
for Chrift*! cause or for the poor. A five-pound note to a 
eoUection was a gnUfol expressioQ of his heart; and he was 
ready to give twice, if more mon^ were required for any 
olject 

^ His farm-yard,** says Mr. Stoir, " iqypeared to be used 
most to his satisfaction, not when it retomed the g^^n of 
this world to himself, bat when it soppKed the sick and 
weak. Many a chicken sent thence reriyed the flagging ap- 
petite of some afflicted neighboor, and called forth thanks- 
givings unto God** 

The death of Mr. Last was as his Ufa In Noyember 
1843, he slept in Jesus. He 1^ liyed so as to be missed, 
and three or four Jiundred people attended his body to the 
grave, in testimony of their respect for his memoiy and 
sense of their loss. Over the seat where he was wont to 
worship Qod in Otley church is a marble tablet, placed by 
rich and poor, to keep up the memorial of the righteona. It 
declares what he was, what grace did for him, and how he 
illustrated his change in a life of usefulness. 

This sketch would not be complete vnihovt an appeal to 
FABMEBS. Let me commend Mr. Last's example to yonr 
imitation. Have you sowed $Ay seed to life eternal? Are 
you bom again by the incorruptible SQed of the word? 
/'Except a man be bom again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God." Are you sowing seed to life eternal, in €^ holy life 
and Christian management of your house and servants? 
Herein many farmers sow their wUd oats. They hare no 
family worship, ncHr care of the souls intrusted to th^n. 
They demand Sabbath work to a most unwarrantable ex* 
, tent You are responsible to Gk>d as farmers, not merely 
for industry in labour, but for Christian conduct and don* 
yerriation— for influence on others on the fana and in the 
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fair. Remember tlie parable of the prosperous farmer, vho 
said to his soul, '^ Soul, thou hast much goods laid up f(»r 
many y^ars, take thine easej eat, drink, and be merry. But 
God said to him, Thou fool I this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee : theu whose shall those things be that thou 
hast provided ? So is he that layeth up ireouurefor hirrudf^ 
and is not ridi toward Qod^ 

" Break up your fallow groimd, and sow not among thorns.** 
'*Be not deceived, Qod is not mocked; for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to 
his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that.sow- 
eth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap- life everlasting." 

-Lordofthebarrest! God of grace I 

Send down thy hearenly rain ; 
In yain we plant withoat-thine aid,. 

And water, too, in Vain. 

Bat may our hearts, like fertile soil, 

Beceire the heavenly word ; 
So diall onr b&x and ripened fruits 

Their hundredfold afford. 



. CHAPTER II. 

GEOBGE MOGBIDGE, THB TBAGT WBITEB. 

**Tbe words of ibe wise are as goads, and as nails ikstened by the mAsten of 

assemblieSb**— EocLisiAsns xiL 11. 

Philosophy of old 
' Her ponderous tomes displayed, 
And summoned minds of mighty mould 
To tread her classic shadei 
Her mysteries to explore 
In Tain the xmlettered tried ; ^ 
The rich, the noble, learned her lore^' 
And. drank her cup of pride. 
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Bat Vflrrr^ Ugfat-vlBfled PM«— 




to tte IMM* if lov|7 a^ 
To crnMe hit tlMwcbts abore. 
Tiko wmyiMo bccgsr iMoa 
ItSBlBlilrxdhrlMi 
Aad Uttio chUdm dry thdr tesra. 
To rend Ito radiant Un^ 

On, oa, ]re flUthftil boadl 

Toor prlceleM bounty riMdl 

With ilnKle bout and ttrdeH hand 

Tbojoyftal tiding! tproad.- 

** The Lord oar rtghtcooncMr* 

8tin on yoar bannen write; 

Kor itay yoor toD- until' yon blen 

Tba world with taring light 

Famiuab to the readers of the Religioos Tract Society'B 
publicationB Is the name of Old Humphreif; but it is only 
after ho has finished his course that we are permitted to 
know who he really wa& Since the interesting memorials 
of his life, by two different pens, have been* published, we 
learn that he was as remarkable an example of Christian 
usefulness as ho was urgent in its commendation to his 
numerous readers. 

G^rge Mogridge, was the family name of Old Humph- 
rey. He was bom on the 17th February 17&7, at Ashted, 
near Birmingham, a village which arose about the period of 
the canal navigation in England, and now fonas part of the 
rapidly increasing town of Birmingham. His father was an 
agent on the canaj. At his birth he very narrowly escaped 
death. ** Although," says one of his biographers, " unlike 
Ebenezer Elliot, at whose birth there was such a bustle 
that he was placed by one person in a drawer, which another 
shut, not knowing that the babe w-as there ; of 'accidents,' as 
they are called, so often befalling children and exciting won- 
der and gratitude at their frequent escape, (Jeorge had a 
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Ml share. A servant, not ^knowing that the child was in the 
bed which she, was directed^o ** air," put into it a pan of 
hot coals ; and when its agonizing Bcreams aroused her 
dormant faculties, her terror was so great that. she did not 
remove the pan until it had inflicts ix^uries that placed 
his life in peril" Through these and other - dangers lie 
was safely brought, and was -sent to school to be prepared 
for his place in the social scala His father^s shrewdness 
must have considerably aided the schoolmast^s tuition, if 
we may judge of his " Home School" by the following ex- 
ample : Busied in making a boat with his pen-knife, his 
father brought a snail into the room, and taking away his 
knife, said, " It is just three o^clock, and I want you to 
do nothing until the snail has crawled to the edge of the 
table^ so do not stir from your seat until he has finished 
his travels." The watching began, but the slow movements 
of the snail tired him. Time lingered, and the watcher 
'Wearied. The snail stopped, then went, then stopped again. 
But just as it was nearing the edge, George, afraid that 
it should make another stop, blew gently on it, when 
the provoking little creature drew" in its horns for such a 
long time that he thought it would not put them out 
again ! At length, however, it reached the end, when his 
father entered and promised that he would give him a 
ship, full rigged, which a man Wished to sell for seven diil- 
lings, if he would dig a piece of ground marked oflT^in 
another hour. George began resolutely, but there were a 
thousand distractions, and the hour came before he knew 
what he was about^ He lost the ship, but he gained in- 
struction. "If I live three hundred years,"- he was -wont 
to say, "I sliall not forget my astonishment and disap- 
pointment. The lesson impressed on my mind was impressed 
there for ever : nor have I since required anything to remind 
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me that however slowly time may moYe with those who 
have nothing to do, it rami rapidly enough with all who are 
fully employed.** 

At the age of fourteen, Gkorge Mo^dge was apprenticed 
to a japanncr in Birmingham. During his apprenticeship 
he cnltivated hia taste for reading, perusing ChauoeTy Spen- 
ser, and the best English poets. Thus he acquired a fiualily 
of expressing himself in verse— a habit which he afterwards 
freciuently indulged, and with considerable effect. His first 
attempts at verse were printed in local newspapers; and, be- 
ing encouraged thereby, he '* became a contributor to seve- 
ral of the periodicals of the day.** Meanwhile, he was im- 
proving his mind by reading and composition, which fitted 
him for the important services to religion he was afterwards 
to render. A literary gentleman then residing in Binning- 
ham, Mr. J. a Pratt, author of " Tears of Genius," &c^ 
encouraged the early efforts of the young japanner^ and 
gave him such counsel as aided his composition much. 
A service of this kind could not fail to benefit a young 
writer. 

George Mogridge was a great admirer of nature, and made 
his frequent walks a means of education. Through War- 
wick, and Derby, and Wales, he undertook journeys in his 
youth, and acquired a fondness for scenery that never left 
him. " Had I twenty children,'* he afterwards* said, " I 
would bring theni all up, if I could, to be lovers of green 
fields. They should delight in breathing the pure air of 
heaven, in plucking the heath-flower from the hill, and the 
lily from the valley. They should be taught to ga2e on the 
rising and setting sun, to listen to the warbling birds, and to 
vatch the flight of the bumng bee and the fluttering" tot- 
terfly. Everything on which they fixed their eye should 
call to their mind the goodness of God;. and reading the 
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Scriptures with reverence, while they regarded the creation 
with wonder, their infant mmds should be directed to adore 
their heavenly Father, for his providence and grace." Thus 
he trained his own mind, and was adapted for the work in 
which he afterwards proved so useful 

His religious character seems to have been gradually and 
silently formed. We have no account in his Memoir of the* 
change through which he passed, but abundant evidence, in 
a life of faith, and piety, and usefulness, that he had experi- 
enced the grace of God. All are not able to describe the 
process of their conversion. The workings of the Holy 
Ghost are various, and the developments of the now. life 
are greatly diversified* Mx, Mogridge early gave his writ- 
ings a religious tone, which indicates the phase of his own 
mind. In fact his early education at home had been scrip- 
tural, and he beheld the beautiful example of godly parents 
— especially of his pious mother. He never lost that im- 
pression of his mother^s devotion. He said when, his hairs 
were gray, — 

*' I offer now the very prayer 
She taught me when a child.** 

In 1811, he entered into partnership with his brother as a 
wholesale dealer in jat)an. He married in 1812, but soon 
became a widower. Instead of giving himself to business, 
Mr. Mogridge continued his literary studies, and indulged 
his pen. The local papers became fadiiliar with him under 
the title of "Jeremy Jaunt," who from time to time cor- 
rected abuses, •urged reforms, and described incidents to the 
amusement and profit of his readera He also attempted a 
religious tract, Thomas Brotvn; or, A Dialogue on Sun- 
day if omiw^, which he Wrote to counteract the many 
immoral songs that prevailed. It was in verse beginning 
thus: — 
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** Where here 70a been weaderinir ebout, TboaiM Brown, 

In your jacket to oat oCrepeirf** 
** A ramble I're been o*er the meedowi eo green, 

And'I work in the Jacket I vear.* 

It then narrated the conyersation and happy efiect of ad* 
▼ioe upon Thomas* life and character. The third part be- 
ginB thus : — 

** Whither go jwx lo dein and well dad, Thomaa Brown, 

For jour jacket** a new one,' I lee ?** 
** Sir, I go with good wiU to the church on the hUl, 

To thank Qod tor hU goodnen to me.** 

He had experienced a Baying change, which- had altered 
hiB ways : — 

** When I heard that my SaTionrhad soffered, alaal 
I believtd that he hung on the tree; 
But blessed be the hour when the word came with power, — 
Now I knofg that he hung there for me.** 

The effect of this rhyme was great upon the country 
people, for whose benefit it was written. It obtained great 
popularity and an extensive circulation. It was familiarly 
chanted in the streets of London, sometimes by two persons, 
who gave " life and variety to the recitation." 

After Jiis brother retired from the partnership, Mr. Mog- 
ridge displayed his inaptitude for his position. Advensity 
came, and bankruptcy, by which he lost everything. He had 
not resorted to any unworthy actions, nor meant to neglect 
his business ; but more liberal than he could afford, and less 
pushing than was necessary, he failed and was involved 
in ruin. The trial was all the more severe as he had 
rfiortly before married again. Driven from his home, and 
for a season separated from his wife and children, he scarcely 
knew what to do, whether to seek-a subsistence by his pen, 
which he had hitherto employed for pleasure, or to return to 
the work to which he had been bred, but for which he had 
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no aptitude. The decision was providential, and as the re- 
sult has shown, wise. He chose literature ; and though his 
outset was in a way of thorns and disappointments, he had 
never reason to regret* th$ choice. His first engagement was 
with Mr. Houlston the publisher, to write a few tracts; to 
the preparation of which he set iiimself with humlde de- 
pendence on the Lord. With the Tract Society he also fonqr 
ed an acquaintance, and aifter trial of his ability in a few 
tracts, found a permanent engagement. 

Before he settled in London, he travelled through several 
parts of !E!ingland and a x>ortion of France, thereby gathering 
materials for the very interesting Strolls which he after- 
wards penned. Literature of the kind to which he devoted 
himself was not remunerative; but Mr. Mogridge was con- 
futed with little, and enjoyed more comfort, and did more 
good, th^i when he lived in luxury and abundance in Bir- 
mingham. All his works were sanctified by the word of 
God and prayer. He wrote not merely for a livelihood^ 
though that was necessary, but that he might be useful ^e 
was most laborious at his work. 

" Late or early home retnml&g, 
tn the fltaif-Iight or the rain, 
I hflheld that lonely candle 

Shining from his window pane. 
Ever o*er his tattered curtain. 
Nightly looking rconld scan, 
Aye inditing, 
■ Writing, writing. 
The pale figure of a man ; 
SUU diseem behind him ftU 
The Mune shadow on the waU. 

** Far beyond the murky midnight, 
By dfan burning of my oil, 
niUng aye his rapid leaflet^ 
I have watehed him at his toil ; 
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WUdied Us brotd lod tMnij ftmhMd, 
Wftfdied bit white IndMtriou hand, 

ErerpMrinf 

And rmwingt 
Waldied sod ttroTe to vadentaad 
Wkat tnipelM It,— fold or fkme— 
Bread, or bttbbU of • BUM? ** 

Endowed with a happy style, fond of scenery and traTel, 
and posaeased of great powers of obserYatlon, he became one 
of the most interesting writers. To the catalogae ef the 
Tract Society he furnished no fewer than one hundred and 
/oriysix teparale tracts and books. Seven Yolumes of the 
Peier Parley series, ten other works, and numerous contri- 
butions to periodicals, published by others, proceeded £rom 
his fertile pea As a writer for children he stands un- 
equalled. Grandfather Gregory is quite a gem of its kind, 
and but a specimen of many others, aU of which will both 
delight and benefit the young into whose hands they are 
placed. There are some of his publications more adapted to 
young men whose days of boyhood are over, but who still 
require the interest of a book to secure its perusal ; while an- 
other class will win the attention and improve the heart of 
matured and aged minds. The Old Sea Captain has im- 
pressed many a rough and thoughtless saibr^ and his Pithy 
Papers have instructed and edified well coltiyated and in- 
telligent Christians. 

His name of " Old Humphrey" was adopted that he might 
treat of- familiar topics in a pleasant style, and instruct with- 
out wearying, impress without intruding, and reprove with- 
out offending. Bare tact was employed, and it succeeded. 
Scarcely has any anonymous writer been more popular than 
" Old. Huimphrey." And who gan tell the amount of good 
which his versatile and Christian pen may have been the 
means of doing? Numerous instances came to his own 
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knowledge of saving ben^t and of comfort restdting from 
the perusal ofliis works ; but as a healthy literature is like 
daily food that goes to form the man, without, it may be, 
giving any peculiarity of character, so the good wrought by 
these 'Vords of truth and soberness" may have had itsblessed 
effect m the sustained and established thought and serious- 
ness which prevailed in the minds of his -many thousand 
readers. 

His books attained great popularity both in England and 
America. In 1851, the Tract Sodety stated that of Honest 
Jack the Sailor they had distributed 494,450 copies; and 
•that these with only six other of his works, including Old 
Humphrei/aA ddresses and Obgervatians, amounted to 739,564 

"Truly," said he of himself, "mine has been a prolific 
pen; and though too often, and too legibly, haste, imma- 
turity of thought, and other errors, have marked my produc- 
tions, yet it is a source of consolation and thankfulness, in 
the prospect of leaving l)ehind me the many works I have 
written, to know that I have so little cause for serious re- 
gret. .Though not unmixed with meaner motives, glory to 
(xod and good-will to mankind have ever been my prevailing 
object and desire." 

Such being the character and object of his writing, and 
which his wbrk» fiilly attest, we may apply to him the lines 
which, though penned for another, are here more true, that 
his works contained 

** No line which, dying, he could wish to blot** 

Authors have much to answer for; and, in these days of 
" unlicensed printing," much is required at the hand of 
those who can write, to make the press everywhere an en- 
gine of good, and not of eviL 

In his last days Old Humphrey was as devoted as ever to 

K 
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hiawork. ** He aaft from hoiir to boor at lus Httie table, hk 
books spread around bim, tbe Hofy Bible in the moet eon- 
q)icuous place, and a large card before bim, (m wbidi wen 
written in a bold style tbe three words, Allukk, Ihbtbxtct, 
Impress, to remind him of bis work and tbe .waj hi which 
it was to be done.** 

Here is an example fitted to admanish the age. We have 
a literature which each one of these words can deecriba 
The alluring floods the land, by means of shilling novels and 
penny tales, or parts of romances, and dissipates the minds 
of thousands. The indrudive is well prorided, and awaits 
tbe study of every inquirer in each branch of science, philo- 
sophy, and religion ; but few are drawn by its attracticm. 
The impresiive has a large auth(»rship, but a small circula- 
tion, and seldom reaches those beyond the membership of 
the church. A kind of lUerature oomJtainvng all the three 
%8 the desideratum of this reading age. Old Humphrey has 
struck the proper key. Who will carry on the strain f To 
reach the million, writing like this is necessary. A cheap^ 
and healthy, and Christian literature, hawked from door to 
door by men qualified for the work, we would hail as a most 
hopeful sign of the timea 

The declining years of Mr. Mogridge were like his previous 
life— calm, godly, useful He laid not down his pen until 
he was nearing his change. In 1864 he was far spent, and 
removed to Hastings, wh^re for three previous seasons he' 
had resided with benefit. But his time was come, and he 
was ready. Ripened by grace, he was gathered to his 
&thers, like a full shock of com in his Jieason, on the fid 
November 1854, in his dxty-eighth year. From the vale of 
tears and shadows he passed to the cloudless land, where he 
could indulge for ever those " Sunny Musings" about which 
he had written thus : — 
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" Do you never, Christian reader, look up to the bright 
blue sky, and think of the brighter world beyond ? And do 
you never fancy the forms of* Christian friends now inhabi- 
tants of glory as ready to welcome you to that blissful abode t 
Let me take an upward glance for you : — 

** I see irltbln • temple bright * 

The ihlnlng ones appear, 
In qpariding robes of living light 

And crystal raiment dear;. 
And Jesos on the thresliold stao^ 
With looks of lore and ontstretehed hand. 

They seem as when on earth erewhile^ 

Exespt thebr shining dnm \ 
And thoLthey wear a beamfang smila 

Of hearenly tenderness, 
niefr lore-lit oyes are plain to Tiew ; 
Their eager hands are sferetdied to you. 

As yet yoQ may not wing yoor way 

To that eCemal sone ; 
Tour eartUy Joys ere not eompMa^ 

Nor yet yoor duties donsL 
PerfMrm your SaTimir*s kind comnumdf ^ 
B« patient in his holy hands. 

And watt a while, and yon shall soar 

To that oele^ial crowd, 
Unth songs in your Redeemer's pcalse^ • 

And haUelt^ahslond; 
And meet where sorrow nerer grioTOs^ 
Vtm Uka these flying golden tosresL** 
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CHAPTER nL 

DAVID KA8MITH, THB CLERK. 

**Oo oat quickly Into tii« itraete and lanM of tlM city.** — Loxx xir. tL 

Qroftt oflleM will 
Rare fTMt talents And God gtrM to trery man 
The Ttrtne, temper, nndewTendlng, taite, 
That Ilfla him Icto Ufe, and lets him fUl 
Just in the niche he wae ordained to flU. 

There arc two kinds of luefulness in the church of Christ, 
in any one of which a devoted lahonrer will find ample 
Bcope for exertion and influence, but of which one operates 
to a much larger extent, and is reproduced in many more 
than the other. The first is personal effort in any good 
work, and the second is the tact of inducing others to engage 
in philantliropic labours. The one is a single labourer, the 
other is multiplied by as m^ny as he introduces to the Mas- 
ter's vineyard. Alexander Paterson was a city missionary; 
who, by his arduous, self-denying, and persevering labours, ■■ 
accomplished much for the spiritual well-being of the Canon- 
gate in Edinburgh, and by his holy and edifying example 
affords a model to those who long to do something i(x their 
Lord. There are, indeed, few such as he ; but there are num- 
bers who are occupied in similar spheres among the outcast 
and degraded population of our great cities. David NasmixH' 
was a labourer of a different order. It was his high privi- 
lege to institute city missions, and set many wheels in mo- 
tion in the machinery of Christian enterprise, which now 
acts in streets and lanes of towns throughout the British 
empire, America, and France. He was the centi:e of an 
ever- widening circle which, ere lie died, encompassed evan- 
gelical ChristendouL 
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His biography has been written by the vigorous and elo- 
quent pen of Dr. John Campbell, and affords materials for 
stimulating all who bear the name of Jesus to ask, with Saul 
of Tarsus, " Lord, what wilt thou have me to dol" 

Nasmith was bom in Glasgow in 17d9, and early appren« 
ticed to a manufacturer there. After his period of appren- 
ticeship was over, he became e^ clerk. Brought under serious 
impressions in lus tender years, he professed discipleship to 
the Lord Jesus in his sixteenth year. Baving felt the love 
of Christ in his own soul, he burned to make it known to 
othera He became a Sabbath-school teacher, and long 
laboured in that most interesting sphere of Christian useful- 
ness. He was a*teacher of the right stamp. He was a oou" 
verted man. It i» strange that any 'others should engage in 
the work; yet, alas ! how often is it the complaint of minis- 
ters that persons giving no evidence of grace are occupied in 
the instruction of the young on the Lord's day. Thus is the 
exercise of the school made merely secular improvement, 
and the consciences of the young are blunted to -spiritual 
things. An ungodly teacher cannot be expected to win souls. 
The subject of our sketch-spoke as he felt; and, because he 
believed, he travailed in birth for souls; and when the Lord 
makes up his jewels, many will bear the mark of David 
Nasmith's handiwork. 

• Li 1821, he was appointed secretary to- the Beligious Li** 
stil^tion Booms in Qlasgow, where he had the business of 
twenty-three societies to attend to, and for this purpose gave 
up his situation at the desk of the jQanufactory. He was 
the man for the work, and proved eminently usefU in the 
Lord's cause. After five years' consideration^of the state of 
the masses who were perishing for lack of knowledge in that 
n4;)idly increasing city, where the population of parishes 
were outgrowing in numbers the possible efforts of ministerSi 
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he fouu(U*<l the City Misaion, for the emplojinaii of a ky 
agency for the instruction of the ignonuit in the tmths of 
the go6i>eL It was conducted on the principIeB of an eyan- 
f^lical allianc(\ The churches, as sacfa, had not then, nc^* 
indeed have they yet, fully considered the importance of 
territorial missions, though Dr. Chalmen had given his 
brilliant and successful example of tHe onlj way faj which 
a degraded district can be elevated ; the work had therefore 
to be done by earnest and liberal individnala. This was tiie 
case with all the great missionary institutions of the conntiy, 
though the church corporate ought to evangelize abroad 'as 
well as at home. 

Hence city missions were the expression of the zeal of 
earnest individuals united together l^ the love of eonh. 
One man suggested the course of action, and, mnUai^ed by 
his like-minded coadjutors, it spread over the dty, and ex- 
tended far and wide. In Glasgow, Mr. Naamith had saccess 
in the philanthropic enterprise, and by tlie end of the fbret 
year there werid eight missionaries labouring &mong the most 
sunken population of the city. 

His health giving way, he resigned lus situation in Qh»- 
goWj but not his labour for Christ and the good of souls. In 
a tour through Ireland, he establishfled city misdons and 
young men's societies, which have been greatly blessed in 
carrying the gospel among the bei^ighted and careless in 
that country. He then went to the United States, and 
formed sixteen city missions, the American Young Mmi's 
Society, and other philanthropic associations. For this pur- 
pose he visited forty-three different large towns. Ifi Canada, 
fifteen societies were the res^ilt of his tour of benevolenoe. 
The Paris City Mission was his suggestion. So was also that 
kindred society in our own " million-piBopled city," as the 
excellent secretary of the City Mission has aptly termed our 
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metropolis. Among the 700,000 who attend no place of 
worship, the. agents of tHis mission have been instromental 
in saving many BovAa. Bfr. Nasmith also established the 
Monthly Tract Society, and the Female Mission, besides 
other important and benevolent institutions. 

This was' labour for Christ,' and, like John fio^rd in his 
prison refcNin, DaVid Nasmith did it all gratuitously, though, 
unlike that eminent philanthropist, he had no private fortune. 
After he resigned his situation, a small fortune that his wife 
possessed, and occasional presenter from Christian friends, 
formed his onl3^sui^rt He had often struggles to provide 
for all his necessities; yet, when he died and left his widow 
and children to the ^are of the Lord whom he served^ £S420 
were the means raised by the gratitude and affection of the 
ChriiBtf an community for their support. Thus was the say- 
ing that is written fulfilled: "Ihave been young,- and now 
am old; yet have I not seen the righteous forsafen, nor his 
seed begging bread. He is ever mo^dful and lendeth, and 
his seed is blessed." 

In 1839 the labourer was called to his rest and his reward ; 
but the work which he was honoured to establish still lives 
in thl9 selfHsacrifidnglabours of that noble and useful com- 
pany of city missionavies, whO| in the dark places of our 
large towns, are endeavouring to turn sinners from the error 
of their way. These excellent and devoted labourers are 
not regarded with so' much kindness, nor encouraged and 
sustained as their character and calling demand ; but a day 
M coming when a right estimate of, and a sui^ble reward 
jto, these estimable men, shi^l be made by the Judge, of all, 
before the. assembled church. 

The mind of David Nasmith was creative and energetio in 
the walk of Christian useflQness : in this respect he belongs 
to a^^lass not so common as the merely op^^va But when 
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.we behold so many in this great oommerdal oonniiy creating 
for thcmsclrcs a business, being the ardutects of their own 
fortiincs, and establishing connections tar and wide^ it shows 
that were they powerfully influenced by the grace of God 
and the love of souls, they would be as ingeniouB and ezten- 
lively useful in their benevolence. 

Mr. Nasmith was by no means possessed of high endow- 
ments, but ho had much. character: he had not brilliant 
genius, but he had practical sagacity ; he was not a dreamer, 
but a man of business ; he was full of flEdth and of the Holy 
Ghost, burning with the Christian passion of a love for 
perishing souls ; he set himself earnestly to. work, and ac- 
complished much for Christ and the evangelization of the 
heathen at home, both in England and America. 

Men of business ! let this portrait of a brother suggest 
to you the propriety, nay more, the necessity, of doing some- 
thing for Christ and perishing souls. Clerks at the desk / 
how do you employ your evenings and your Sabbaths f 
Might you not imitate David Nasmith's stimulating ezampld, 
and live to do good to souls? You are probably ambitions 
of rising; here is an object. worthy of your regard. If yon 
indeed know the Lord Jesus, and serve him, endeavour to 
interest others in his great salvation. *' blessed is that ser^ 
vant whom his Lord, when he comets, shaUfind so doing^ 

" Who will deny," says Mr. Isaac Taylor, " ihat at this 
moment extraordinary efforts are needed on behalf of the 
outcast thousands of the people, whom we have suffered to 
grow up, in the heart of our Christian land, n^ore profligate 
and more perverted than Hindoos?" The lack of means of 
grace and evangelistic effort among the masses of our great . 
cities is appalling, and should arouse aU who love the Lord 
Jesus to aid in supplying the want. It is calculated that in 
the United Eongdom of Great Britain and Ireland ne^ly 
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eight millions of the people regularly absent themselyes from 
the house of C^od We are glad to obeerve a revival of in- 
terest in home missionary work among the churches of 
Christ, — a sense of the need of special agencies and extra- 
ordinary efifort» to be put forth by ministiers and private 
Christians. 'Already the people exhibit some appreciation 
of these philanthropic labours. They are disposed to hear 
the gospel in the open air. They eagerly receive, reli- 

• 

giouB tracts. - They welcome Christian visitors to their 
homes. Were these things promoted still more by a kindly 
and earnest agency of living disciples of the Lord, we might 
see the working classes aigain in the house of God firom Sab- 
bath to Sabbath. We must be up and -doing. Activity 
characterizes the age^ The enemies of Christ are veiy ao- 
tiye in endeavouring to corrupt the people. Infidel lecturers 
are employed to itinerate. Impure literature is circulated 
by millions, and greedily devoured. Sabbath profanation is 
attempted under q)ecious disguises ; and by means of -cheap 
ex^ur^ons by rail, tea-gardens^ the opening of publio-houses, 
and music in parks and^casinos, tens of thousands are per^ 
verted from the wii^B of ri^teousness. Let the church of 
God awake ai^d come to the work. The fields are white 
unto the harvest, and the gathering storm is near. While 
there is merc^, let m hasten to the harvest field, and by 
prayer mid pains fill our bosoms with sheaves saved from the 
destroying flood 

** Time paam onward irltti rettunleag irlng^ 
And action too^ like time, may seem to pass,— 
!fo pass, and be no more. 3at 'tis not so; 
For influence nerer diest And eveiy act, 
Emotion, look, and word, ra Aes influence tell 
For good or evil, hapfiiness or woe, 
nuxmgh tbe long ftitare ojT eternity I ". 
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CHAPTBR IT. 

CAPTAHf HKDLKT YICABS, THX lOLITABT OFUGUL 
**A good toldler of Jent Cbrift**— S Ttm. IL a. 



I blc« thee fur the qnlet reit thy aerTuit takrth now; 

I Mea thre for bis UeandncH, and for Us erowiMd brow, 

For trtrj wtaxj step be trod In flUthfkil'ft»Qowln|f tfaee^ 

And fur the good flgbt foo^ten veil, nod doipd ri^it TaHantly! 

The military profession has always been renowned for hoifour 
and bravery. Fame has wreathed its distinguished ornaments 
in the highest places of human history. Moet of the greatest 
men of antiquity were warriors. The chief mcoiaments of 
nations commemorate heroes. The historic page is crowded 
with armed men. Painting and poetry have drawn much of 
their inspiration and their permanence fh>m the tented field 
and the valiant soldier. Tradition is laden with stories of 
the great and the brave. Alexander, Cnsar, Napoleon, and 
Wellington, are *' familiar in our mouths sis household wordSb" 
Kor is the church of God devoid of interest in the army. 
Some of its honoured members ware the uniform of war. 
Many whom the word of God delights to honour were men 
renowned in arms. Joshua, David, Jonathan, and Cornelias, 
whose names are held in everlasting remembrance, spent most 
of their lives in military service while adorning the doctrine 
of God with ^iety. And since Christianity spread among 
men, the army has not ceased to yield its testimony to the 
faith in the godly lives of soldiers. ; However inconsistent 
war may be with the gospel of Christ, and however unfa- 
vourable a camp may be for the practice of piety, many illufl- 
trious believers have glorified God in both. 
In the present time the British army has ncft a few,- both 
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in commissions and in the ranks, who are good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, and who have made the melancholy story of 
our Crimean campaign redolent with the fragrance of Chris- 
tian biographies and labours of love. 

Hedley Shaeto Johkstonb Yicabs is one of these. His 
biography reveals a life in a British regiment that will not 
readily find a parallel in Christian records. It was brief, 
but it was brilliant. The growth- of grace and deeds of use- 
fulness comprehended in its one decade of years^ rarely 
characterize long lives of Christian profession and activity. 
He was the son of an officer of the Boyal Engineers, aiid 
born at Mauritius, on December 7, 1826. He was favoured 
with that priceless blessing, pious parents, who earnestly 
endeavoured, by prayer, instruction, and example, to train 
him *• in the way he should go." These efforts seemed for 
some time to prove.unavailing ; for, as the boy advanced to 
youth, he was thoughtless, averse to study, and prone to 
indulge in the social excesses of young men. '* When the 
boy was twelve years old," says his biographer, " his father's 
dying hand was laid upon his head, with the earnest prayer 
that he might be a good soldier of Jesus Christ, and so fight 
manfully under, his banner as ta glorify his holy name." Left 
to the traiidng of his excellent mother; he exhibited much 
filial love and tenderness, which grew with his years, though, 
until he reached his twenty-fourth year, hcLgave nt> evidence 
of serious spiritual colicem. Faith had to wait for its reward. 

He received his commission en Christmas, 1843, and in 
1844 joined the 97th regiment, in the Isle of Wight He 
accompanied it to the. Ionian Isles, where they were quar- 
tered for four years ; and to Jamaica, where they remained 
from 1848 until 1851. During the greater part of this period 
Mr. Vicars seemed to forget .the lessons of home instruction, 
wrote more seldom to his friends, and went into excesses 
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which he affcerwards bitterly regretted He was the fore- 
most in aU frolic and gaiety^ got into debt, and otherwise 
erred from the path in which those who loved him best 
wished him to go. 

But the Lord had mercy upon hiuL In Jamaica he reflected 
on his conduct in the Mediterranean, and felt much ashamed 
at his treatment of a widowed mother. ' His* letters at this 
period breathe the deepest penitence, and a manly resolution 
to recoyer his independence. After describing his residence, 
the flowers, the poultry, the scene in which he had the 
greatest eigoyment, and expressing the warmth of Ms attach- 
ment, he adds, *' In a short time, dear mother, your son will 
be entirely out of debt, — ^hurrah 1" 

' Serious thoughts grew upbn him ; and whesi he reached 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, they resulted in his conyernon to Qod. 
The ministry of Dr. Twining, the devoted chaplain of. the 
garrison, was greatly blessed to his souL The crisis of his 
history is thus naarated : " It was in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1851, that, whilst awaiting the return of a brother 
officer to his room, he idly turned over the leaves of a Bible 
which lay on the table. The words caught his eye, *The 
blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin.' 
Closing the book, he said, * If this be true for me, henceforth 
I will live, by the* grace of God, as a man should live who 
has been washed in the blood of Jesus Christ.*" Heliad 
decided. Henceforth he lived " by faith upon the Son of 
God." Yor five years he had been without a copy of the word 
of God ; but now he made an open Bible on his table to be 
hiB colours to declare his profession, and earnestly devoted 
himself to the study of its saving truths. His companions 
were astonished. "Bad as you were," said one, "I never 
thought you would come to this, old fellow." At mess he 
had " hard work to stand his ground." But faith and con- 
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sistency triumplied, and lie won the respect of his former 
Mends. 

His life was now dedicated to the Lord. As attentive as 
ever, and more conscientious, to his mililvuy duties, he 
became a labourer in the yineyard of the Lord. His chief 
sphere was among the soldiers, and there he reaped his 
haryest. One of them said, "Since Mr. Vicars became so 
goodf he has steadied about /our hundred men in the regi- 
ment, I don't mean that he has made all the four hundred 
as good as himself; that he couldn't I know enough of 
religion to know that God alone could do that. But while 
he was adjutant, and since, too, he has sobered and.steadied 
nigh four hundred of the drunkenmost and wildest men in 
the regiment. There isn't a better officer nor a better man 
in the Queen's service." 

The 97th landed in England in May 1853, and was sta- 
tioned for a year at Walm^r, the Tower of London, Chobham ' 
Common, Canterbury, Windsor, and Kensington, when they 
were ordered tothe seat of war. During this brief period 
Mr. Vicars renewed his home-life and friendship, and was 
enabled to shed the lustre of his Christian character over 
every circle in which he mingled. Nor was he idle. While 
visiting his brother-in-law, Lord Rayleigh, at Terling Place, 
he talked with the villagers on the great salvation ; while at 
Beckenham, with the excellent Dr. Marsh, to a member of 
whose family we are indebted for his biogjraphy, he addressed 
the navvies at the Crystal Palace with great favour and 
acceptance ; while in London he visited ragged-schools, refor- ' 
matories for thieves, and othefr benevolent institutions in 
which he took an interest. Everjrwhere he spoke and wit- 
nessed for the Lord Jesus ; nor could he rest from labours of 
love for the good of souls. 

Jn May 1854 he sailed in the Orinoco for Athens, with 
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his regiment Many pnjen followed him to the sett of 
war ; and the experience through which he passed, hoth at 
the Piraeus and hefore Sebastopol, proved their answer. 
Cholera ami malignant fever hroke oat in the 97th at the 
PirouB. Upwards of a hundred men died. Manj more 
were seized. All the officers, with the exception of two 
others and himself, were ilL Then the labours of Hedlqr 
Vicars began. There was no chaplain to the regiment; 
but this man of Qod supplied the lack. He ministered to 
the sick, prayed with the dying, read the eervioe over the 
dead, and urged the living, by the side of the open graves^ 
to accept the Saviour. All welcomed his words of life,— 
gay officers Hstened gladly to the gospel from his lipe ; Roman 
Catholics were thankful for his services to their souls ; the 
blessings of dying men rested on his head ; and, what was 
more to him, souls were brought to Christ, and he saw " a 
great and visible change in many.** The love of Christ con- 
strained him to brave danger, that he might comfort and 
benefit his sufiering men ; and his soul was kept in peace 
throughout that trying and solemn time. 

In the end of November 1854, he arrived before Sebas- 
topol, and was immediately exposed to the severities of the 
winter. But his spirit did not faint He lay hmg on a bed 
made of stones and leaves, until a fur rug, which affection 
sent from England, arrived. Often he slept in the open air 
for weeks: He was in the trenches at. times ^ from five in 
the afternoon tiU five the next morning, and also on outlying 
piquet the whole of the following night, sleeping in the open 
air.** But he had other labours. Before he rested, he often 
visited the hospital tent, to point the sufferers to the Lamb 
of Qod, held prayer-meetings, distributed tracts, and read to 
or conversed with the officers and men on things that be- 
longed to their peace. Nor did he confine his efforts to his 
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owol regiinent. • He rode over to other diTisionswith tracts 
and prayers, and, wherever he had opportunity, spoke of the 
Sayiour. 

His soul was rapidly growing in the divine life. The 
diary he kept, the letters he wrote, and the firiendships he 
formed, all bear their testimony to this. Men who had 
watched him for years, " acknowledged that yica^^ at any 
rate, was a true Christian.'' Clirist was his joy. '* I would 
not, for all the world codld give me,, go back to my former 
state. I have gained inmieasarably more than I have given. 
In exchange for fleeting pleasures now, I have hopes of last- 
ing joys, which mortal eye hath never seen, not ear heard of^ 
ner heart can conceive. I have been brought into friendslup 
with God, through the merits and blood-shedding of my 
Bedeemet, and the influence of the Holy Ghost; and in 
place of an aching heart, I have tajrted of a peace which 
passeth understanding." He panted after more : ** I want 
to have more zeal- and energy in the Eedeemer's cause, and 
greater love for the souls he died to save ; and whilst thus 
labouring in the vineyard of the Lord, I want to have a 
stronger and more realizing £uth in the hlood of the cross; 
to be ^clothed with humility,' that I may never rest upon 
anything I. can do, -but evei;, as a lost and miserable sinner, 
look to Jesus alone for salvation." He looked ardently for 
the coming of the I^rd, '' when Jesus shall return to this 
beautiful though sin-maired world ; when wars shall cease 
for ever, and love and holiness fill the breasts of Bib re- 
deemed peopla" '' 0, dearest mother," he wrote, " there are 
times when I long for this final consummation of all things." 

Thus was he preparing for his change; and it came sud- 
denly and soon. Spared from death by sufToGatlon from 
charcoal, he -met it amidst his enemies. It was the night 
after the national fast. The Kussians made a sortie from 
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SebMtopol in the dftrknen of the night, paaMd the French 
lines, and, unobserred, af^irocched the Britiah. ** Hedley 
Vicare was the first to diacoTer that thej were Bii8Bian&" 
Ordering his men to lie down till the enemy came Ycry near, 
he shonted, " Now, 97th, on yonr pins, and duuge T The 
900 met, and drove back 2000; and the mfttAJn^ though 
bayoneted in the breast, was in the front, crying, "Men of 
the 07th, follow me )** ** One moment a straggUng moon- 
beam fell on his flashing sword, as he waved it throng the 
air, with his last cheer for his men, ' This way, 97th 1' The 
next, the strong arm which had been nplifted hung power- 
less by his side, and he fell amidst his enemies Bat friends 
followed fast His men fought their way through the ranks 
of the Russians to defend the parting life of the leader they 
loved Noble, brave men ! to whom all who loved Hedley 
Vicars owe an unforgotten debt of gratitude and honour." 

And so his British valour and the good fight of fiuth were 
ended The prize was before him. He entered the Master^s 
presence with exceeding joy. The soldier of the cross had 
won the victor's crown. 

The lamentations were loud The regiment was in tears. 
Friends poured out their hearta '* I feel that I have lost a 
brother,*' wrote M^or Ingram; "it was his society I felt 
the happiest.** ** He was my truest friend, my most cheer- 
ful companion, and my friendly adviser on all -occasions," . 
wrote Lieutenant Macgregor, who, though only twenty years 
of age, followed him in his labours of love, and joined him 
in the skies six moirths after. " I feel I have lost a dear 
friend, — one td whom my heart was much knit,** wrote Mr. 
Matheson, the Scotch missionary, who had found him a 
fellow-worker. " Willmgly would I have resigned my poor 
life to have prevented that deadly blow," wrote a private of 
the 77th. " I believe there is not a man in the regiment 
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but would have run any risk to sa^e his life." *' He was 
a brother to me," wrote his servant in the 97tlL " I can- 
not but regard the death of Captain Vicars as a national 
calamity," wrote Lord Pann^ure. The loss to beloved friends, 
they only know. JBid theirs is a blessed hope when Jesus 
eomes. 

His body lies near the Woronisoff road to Sebastopol, 
marked by a humble stone, and by shells and flowers placed 
there by his men. His example is embdmed in the church 
of Christ and in the British ahny. " This way" is- its bur- 
den, as it bids us follow those who, 'through faith and 
patience, inherit the promises." 

Header ! have you found Christy so freely offered you % Then 
bind the same colours to your pro&ssion, and go through the 
world as a good soldier of Jesus Christ, making war with 
sin, and bringing sinners to the Iledeemer whom you lova 
'' Blessed is that sebyant, whom his Lord, when he 
cometh, shaxx find so doing." 

Few have ever run their course with greater brilliancy, or 
been more useful to souls. Hedley Vicars was a military man, 
surrounded by many temptations, many careless men, and 
many difficulties ; yet he overcame them alL Nor was he less 
brave that he was godly. He was the foremost in the strife 
when duty called him. If his "^as a right decision, how, 
reader, do you stand? Have you accepted Christ? Have you 
put on the whole armour of God, thffct you may be able to 
stand? Are you in the conflict with sin as it is found in your- 
self and in the world ? Strive with it until you gain the victory. 
Every sin you conquer makes you braver for the conflict. 
" It is the belief of the savage that the spirit of every eitemy 
he slays enters into him, and becomes added to his own, 
accumulating a warrior's strength for the day of battle ; 
therefore he slays all he can. It is true in the spiritual 
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warfare. Every sin you slay, the Bpiiit of that cm 
into you, transformed into strength; eveiy f nniwi^ not 
merely kept in abeyance by asoeticiflniy but sabdned by a 
higher impulse, is so much character stren^lliened.*' It is 
true of the warfare against sin without yoo. Every soul 
you win to Christ you gain to the ranks of the croea. Enter 
on this crusade, and, like Captain Ticars, die in Tictory. 

Scrranfc oi God, well done! 

Reft from thy lored employ: 
The battle foof ht, the Tlctory won. 

Enter th/MMtM-ff Joy. 

Tranquil amidst aUrma, 

Death found him on the Held, 
▲ reteran retting oq hia amt 

Iteride hia red croit ihield. 

OA with tta flery force 

Ilia arm had qaell*d the foe, 
And laid, resistless in his course, 

TliO alien armies low. 

Bpnt on such glorious toils, 

Ihc world to him was loss; 
Yet all his trophies— aU his spoils^ 

He hung upon the crosa 

At midnight came the cry, 

"To meet thy God prepare!" 
He rose— and caught the Captain's ey*— 

Then, strong bi faith and prayer, 

Ills spirit with a bound "^ 

Left its encumbering clay; 
His tent at sunrise on the ground 

A darkened ruin lay. 

The pains of death are past, 

Labour and sorrow cease. 
And, life's long warfare closed at last, 

His soul is found in peace. 
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Soldier of Christy well done! 

Praise be thy new employ; 
And while eternal ages mn. 

Rest in thy Sayionr's Joy. 



CHAPTER V. 

CAPTAIN ALLEN GABDINER, THE NAVAL OFFICER. 

** Also I'heard the Tolce of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and who wQI 
go for ns? Then said I, Here am I; send me.*'— Isa. yL 8 

** Not to be wearied, not to be deterred.**— soutbkt. 

Wherever the gospel of Jesus Christ is trvlj believedy 
there are not wanting living epistles to iUustrate it. Apos- 
tolic zeal is inherent in Christian faith, and circumstances 
are ever occurring to call it into exercise. The necessities of 
heathendom have developed out of enlightened lands heroes 
suited to the need, as strikingly slA when the thraldom of any 
country sent forth a patriot to break its yoke. The love of 
Christ has stirred the ardour and sustained the efforts of the 
missionary among people foreign to his own, and degraded 
by the vices of their gross idolatry. It has been the lever- 
power in the elevation of the world. To the bright names 
which recent times have added to the apostolic band of 
saints made perfect, who now " rest from their labours and 
their works do follow them" — ^to the galaxy where shine 
Vanderkemf and Williams, Carey and Judson, Martyn 
and Schwartz^ Morrison and Brainerd, there was wel- 
comed a few years ago ^ indefatigable a pioneer of the 
gospel as any age has produced, when Captain Allei^ Gar- 
diner, amidst want and blighted hope, passed away from 
inhospitable Fuegia to the " better country." Since the 
" martyr of Erromango" sealed his testimony^with his blood, 
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no event has Boddeneil British ChriBtiaiiB more sorely tiian 
when tiilin;;8 came that every man in the '^forlorn hope** 
of the I*atagouian mUsion had pemhed by starvation. 

Allen F. Gardiner, the missionary pioneer, vi^ bom 
on the 2.>th June 171)4, at Basildon, Berkshira He was 
cdurutod fur the navy, and entered the service in 1810. 
Early funducss for adventure was gratified by his first voyage 
to Valparaiso, and by the capture of an American fiigate 
by the vtssel in which he was midshipman. His various 
voyages, from this period to 1834, led him fax from home, 
and introduced to his notice the nations of South America, 
Africa, and the Indian Archipelago, among whom he after- 
wards went on another mission. 

Having been favoured with pious parents, whose faithful 
instructions and earnest prayers impressed him in his ten- 
der years, many anxieties were felt regarding his spiritual 
state by those who loved him, while he was exposed to such 
temptations as naval life presented. For a season, and in 
the excitement of rising manhood, he was gay and careless, 
associating with infidel companions, and living without 
God and without a Bible. But the prayers and labours 
of believing parents were owned. Like Hedley Vicars, when 
convictions seized him, Allen Gardiner purchased a Bible. 
To do so was his trial Long he walked ia the street before 
he could summon courage to enter the bookseller^s shop, 
and only when no customers were in did he make his bar- 
.gain. But this was the decision of his souL He became an 
anxious inquirer. A letter fi:t)m his father,, and another 
from a Christian lady, had been instrumental in his aVaken-. 
ing. From China he wrote home, to gladden his father's 
heart with the tidings of his conversion. It was a thorough 
change that now passed over him. Subsequent years con- 
tinued to reveal its reality and the marvellous results it was 
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fitted to produce. After witnessing some sad scenes in the 
war of independence in South America, and the happy 
effect of the gospel in Tahiti, he was invalided at Sydney; 
and returned home in 1823. 

" The homeward voyage," says his biographer, " became a 
heavenward course. The young naval officer was being ia- 
structed by the paptain of his sahration. From this time, 
we have not only the usual journal which is kept while 
abroad, but also a series of sacred meditations, written at 
intervals, chiefly on Sundays, and extending over a period of 
nearly thirty years." 

A week after his arrival, he proposed to -go out to Sou^ih 
America to preach the gospel, if the London Missionary 
Society would establish a station there ; but the way was 
not opened. Neither was another for his desired entrance 
into holy orders. Therefore, after his marriage in 1823, he 
served his country on the coast of Korth America till the 
end of 1827, when he was made Commander. 

During the seven succeeding years he lived in retirement, 
ripening, by study and domestic trials, for the work he had 
yet to do for the Lord. At the bedside of his dying wife — 
taken &om him in 1834 — ^he made a solemn act of self-sur- 
render, to " Meh ovt openings for the introduction of the 
gospel in any region where no attempt had been mader 
From this resolution he never swerved. It was the guiding 
star of his life, and, seventeen- years afterwards, he died in 
its prosecution. It led him among most uncivilized and 
even savage people, exposed him to perils of x)eeuliar 
severity, depianded personal sacrifice of substance and of 
comfort ; often failing to secure the sympathy and support 
which such devotedness might have expected from Christian 
friends, yet he nevar was scare4 by disappointment, nor 
failed when door after door was Bhut» nor once regretted 
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the choice he ha<l made. HLb eye was nngle and his heart 
was true. Wliat he attempted for Christ and his fellow- 
men, he (lid doliherat<'ly and with unfaltering perseverance. 
Out and out, and through and through, he carried his pur- 
pose. Whore kindness would have failed, his energy grew 
brave. Faith strengthened in the conflict 

Africa was his first field. The Zulus, who inhabited the 
country to the north of Port Natal, had no missionary 
among them. They lay beyond the Kaffir tribes then at war 
with tlie colony. Haying obtained the friendship and per- 
sonal aAsiiitance of a Polish refugee named Berken, Captain 
Ganlincr (>ntored ui)on his Qiission. Six weeks of laborious 
travel ita^ised ere they reached the Zulus. Dingam, a man 
of blood, was then chief. While the pioneer of the gospel 
waited for leave to introduce salvation, the horrors of savage 
Life were awfully displayed, and the need for Christianity 
emphatically revealed. Dingam murdered his own brother, 
— ^his second crime of fratricide, — and destroyed ten villages 
belonging to the suspected victim. The gospel was refused 
at this visit, but a second attempt, a few months afterwards, 
. secured consent. Captain Gardiner was promised a portion 
of land, and ground for mission premises. Amidst many 
dangers, he returned to Cape Town, and to England, for the 
purpose of awakening interest in the degraded Zulus, and 
securing a missionary. . - . 

The Church Missionary Society responded to his appeal, 
and appointed the Rev» Francis Owen to labour in that 
sphere. Captain Gardiner having married again, resolved 
to settle in the new territory, and sailed with the missionary 
party in December 1836. They arrived at their destination, 
after bereavement of the -captain's daughter, in May 1837. 
When the news spread of his return, many Zulus volunteered 
to live under his authority, and speedily a village arose around 
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his residence, which he called Hambanat% or Go wUh us. A. 
station was also secured for the mission, and a good begin- 
ring being made, when a fierce war between the Dutch and 
Zulus drove the devoted missionaries from their stations* 
But attention had been directed to a necessitous people, and 
since the last Kaffir war, the Zulu mission has been resumed 
on a large scale, and with great success. The pioneer failed, 
but others entered into his labours. 

South America was Captain Gardiner's next sphere. 
Spain introduced the Roman CathoHc religion with her vic- 
torious sword, and one of the. worst specimens of Popery 
prevails over a large portion of that continent; but there 
are nations of Indians who have never dwelt in villages, Jiot 
been subdued. They have a heart-hatred to Spaniards and 
priests. No white man is allowed to remain among them 
more than one night. Among these our zealous pioneer 
resolved to go. Taking his wife and family with him. Cap- 
tain Gardiner left Cape Town in the spring of 1838, sailed 
by Rio de Janeiro, Monte Video, to Buenos Ayres, and 
thence, amidst war and many dangers, crossed the Pampas — 
900 miles— to Mendoza, and the Cordilleras to ChilL Heavy 
rains in the Pampas and snow in the. Cordilleras, awful 
precipices, rough riding, long walking, and bad post-houses, 
did not damp the fortitude of the travellers, though Mrs. 
Gurdiner and two children had to share the toils. Arriving 
at Concepcion, and securing a comfortable lodging for his 
family. Captain Gardiner made a tour to the Indians, u^ 
wards of 100 miles away. The chief received him kindly, 
but could not, for fear of his neighbours, allow him to re- 
main or establish a mission. He next tried the Indians of 
Arauco with like failure. Returning to Concepcion, he 
sailed with his family to ValdiVia, then journeyed through 
thidc forests and across rivers to Quinchilca. Accompanied 
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only by an interpreter, Captun Gardiner visited the tribes le- 
oeivin^ ^vcminent pay. The chief promised to accept Mm, 
providi-tl he brought a letter from the Commissary; bat 
this waB prevented by the interference of a Bomish priest 
In February 1839 he went towards Queuley and through 
jungles of bamboo, " with tattered clothes and torn skin," 
he reached the Indian chief. He ufoi aUotffed k> remam tme 
nitjht only. " All the cliiefs of the Huilliches had agreed 
never to allow SjuinianL} to enter into their country ;" and 
as all Euroi)ejins were as Spaniards to them, the missionaiy 
was interdicted. Baffled thus, did Captain Ghirdiner cease 
to seek 0|)euing8 for the gospel f Did his seal grow cold ) 
Did ho resolve to rest, or settle in some less perilous sphere) 
" No^ said he ; " / hcwe devoted myself to God, to seek openr 
ings among tJie It^eatlien^ and I cannot go hack or modify 
my vowr 

We find him next in the East. Indian Abchipslago. 
Sailing by Tahiti and Australia, he arrived at Timor in 
October 1839. Anxious to get an entrance to New Guinea, 
where no missionaries resided, the indefatigable pioneer, with 
his family, sailed to Temat& They narrowly escaped pirates 
and shipwreck, and were suffering from fever, when, to their 
utter astonishment, as they approached Temate, they; found 
the town a heap of ruins from a recent earthquake. 
Obstacles met him at every side. Dutch governors and 
Mohammedan sultans alike opposed his philanthropic pur- 
pose. The doctrines of the false prophet were propagated 
by force ; but the gospel of Jesus Christ, that wrought by love, 
^aa disallowed They who imported slaves !rom>Afirica to 
fight in Java were not likely to tolerate English missions. 
Even Dutch Protestant ministers were little more than 
tolerated. A missionary told Captain Gardiner that the 
native Christians were so deplorably ignorant of the goq>el; 
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into the profession of which they had been cheated, that 
when one was asked, "Who is Jesus Christ ]" he reined, 
" I do not know, unless he is the President of Manado .^" 
like the monks in Sinai, who do nothing for the Arabs 
around them, so the Dutch Protestants in the Indian Archi- 
pelago have made the gospel scandalous among the neglected 
Malays. 

Taking his family with him, Captain Ckurdiner again went 
to South Amebica. 

While sailing from Valparaiso to the island of Ohiloe, the 
identical Mar who had circumvented his plans at Arique, in 
1839, was discovered on board. This man>spFead evil reports 
of the Englishman, so that the people avoided him as an 
heretical bishop! But the captain was not. to be deperted. 
The fnar at length offered friendship, and presented him with 
a Chilidugu dictionary, which yet awaits the- missionary 4o 
the aborigines of Chili It was not so easy, however, to 
surmount the difficulties the firiar had raised. With the 
exception of circulating Bibles, no other effort could be made. 
The Indians could not be reached. 

Pataqonla mM next thought of. The Gardiners therefore 
sailed for the Falkland Islands in November 1841, where 
they arrived on Christmas day. 

After their arrival, it was foimd difficult to get a passage 
to the Strait of Magalhaen. Leaving his family at Fort 
Louis, Captain Ckurdiner, with his servant, sailed for New 
Island, where shales were fished, hoping to get a passage to 
the Strait This self-denying officer offered the worth of a 
whale, £200, if a vessel would land him and his servant at 
Patagonia ; but whUe fish were plentiful, none would move. 
Then the master of tiie schooner- that had brought him to 
New Island offered to take him in his crazy vessel for the 
exorbitant sum. The captain offered ;£100, which was ao- 
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cepted, and was soon landed on Patagonia. He met with 
some of the natives, and obtained the consent of a chief to 
estabhsh a mission. The sad degradation of the inhabitants 
was soon observed Their thievish habits and cannfhftl pro- 
pensities make them dangerous to the unprotected mission- 
aiy ; but their low condition, in q)iritual, mental, and social 
aspects, demands the philanthropic efforts of the Church of 
Christ. The gospel has triumphed over as forbidding people.- 

Captain Qardiner was very anxious to get an opening there, 
and promised the chief, Wissale, to come and reside amongst 
his people, and bring a teacher to instruct them. He then 
returned to Port Louis, and, after lingering in vain for en- 
couragement from Mends at home, he sailed for England, 
where he arrived with his wife and two children in February 
1843, after an absence of six years. 

In his native land Captain Gardiner laboured for P^tta- 
gonia both by word and pen'; but few looked favourably on 
his scheme. Allowing the matter to rest for a season, he 
went to the interior of South America with a large stock of 
Bibles ; which, notwithstanding dangers and obstacles, he 
succeeded in transporting to Cordova, Santiago, and Tucu- 
man. They were purchased eagerly, though the church was 
alarmed ; but tbe police forbade opposition. In seven months 
from his departure, our adventurer was again in EnglanxL 
The word of God had got free course where none had ever 
dared to take it. Who can tell the light it may have shed 
on many an anxious heart ? How many, guided by its radi- 
ance, may reach the kingdom ! 

In 1844, Captain Grardiner succeeded in forming a. Fata- 
gonian Missionary Society at Brighton, where he was resid- 
ing. With £500 of income, the society agreed to send out 
the captain and a catechist — Mr. Hunt — to commence a 
mission. They were landed in February 1845, with three 
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small huts (one for stores, one for cooking, and the other^for 
sleeping), and every necessary provision for some months. 
Changes had occurred since 1842. Wissale had* lost his 
power and his people. He was poor and unhappy. Though 
at first he received the missionaries kindly, yet he soon evinced 
a' quarrelsome disposition. So long as presents were given 
he was pleased ; but when he was refused he frowned. Whien 
an English ship was in the Strait the chief was friendly, but 
when it left he threatened the two devoted men. There 
was, therefore, no course left for them but to retire, which 
they did as soon as an opportunity offered, and arrived in 
England in June 1845. 

Great disappointment was felt by the friends of the mis- 
sion, when it was so soon abandoned. But the undaunted 
captain was stiU determined. Thus he addressed the com- 
mittee : " Whatever course you may determine upon, I have 
made up my own mind to go back again to South America, 
and leave no stone' unturned, no effort untried, to establish a 
Protestant mission among the aboriginal tribes. They have 
a right to be instructed in the gospel of Christ. While God 
gives me strength, failures shall not daunt me. This, then, 
is my firm resolve — ^to go back and make further researches 
among the natives of the interior, whether any possible open- 
ing may be found, which has hitherto escaped me, through 
the Spanish Americans ; or, whether Tierra del Fuego is the 
only ground left to us for our last attempt. This I intend to 
do at my own risk, whether the society is broken up or no." 

"Captain Gardiner," writes his biographer, "has been 
accused of impatience ; but the accusation does not come 
well from those who had no patience with him or with the 
cause for which he devoted his life. The vigour with which 
he followed out his convictions is a lesson to us alL Hesi- 
tdtion was a quality which he did not understands With a 
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frame of iron, and nervm which neyer flinched from fatigae 
and daDger, he broke with dauntless yehemenoe througli 
every difficulty which beset bis path." 

He was a man of prayer, deeply studioua of the word of 
God, and conscientious in conforming to the divine will 
Though much from home, his influence on his family was 
remarkable. Strict, yet kind ; concerned for their spiritual 
well-being, yet ready to encourage their ordinary studies, — ^he 
was at once a parent and companion to his children. Into 
the domestic and prn-ate life of so devoted an indi^dual we 
wish greater insight had been given. 

His real piety sustained his perseverance in the cause he 
loved. In this ho followed Him who said, " The zeal of thy 
house hath consumed ma** He illustrated these nervous 
lines, so appropriately applied to him by Mr. Marsh : — 

** And if a duty were to be performed, 
Stral(;;ht to the mark, like arrow f^om a bow, 
He darted, paaidng crowds of busy men. 
Who turned, and wondered why he went lo ftwt, 
And why he went at alL But on he went; 
Mountains and rivers never checked his oonrse ; 
Nothing could daunt him.** 

" Ah I but I have seen 
The swiftest arrow blunted at the point 
By the hard rock on which it stmcll^*' ^ 

"You have? 
And I have seen the blunted arrow sharpened. 
The metal newly tempered, and the weight 
So nicely balanced, it went whizzing by 
With picreing certainty, and in the mark 
It quivered. Tes ! give jne the dauntless man. 
Who flinches not f^om labour or -fiitigne, 
But moves right on upon the path of duty. 
(?od will stand by the man who boldly stands 
^y God's command ; will give him energy 
And courage notr,— and q/t^r, success." 

The committee of the Patagonian mission was paralyzed 
bj the want of success. Though restless in other philan- 
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thropic efforts, the zealous pioneer was wOliiig to wait for a 
satisfactory opening among the Fuegians. 

Acting upon his advice the money of the society was 
funded for a season, and Captain Gardiner,- along with a 
Spanish Protestant who had been, engaged for the mission, 
went to Bolivia, to try the Indians once mora Through 
mountain ranges with no verdure, over precipitous rocks, 
along the banks of rivers, and often swimming across them, 
sleeping in the open air, and enfeebled by fever, the travellers 
pressed on. But the Indian chiefs would allow no Christian 
to reside within their district. The Bolivian government 
was tried, but they would not permit anything except Ro- 
manism. The president, however, was friendly, and it was 
hoped that some opening might be made." For this purpose 
Mr. Gonzales remained, while Captain Gkurdiner returned to 
England to awaken interest in the cause ; but a revolution in 
Bolivia speedily occurring, the power of the priests shut the 
door. The fell curse of South America operates against the 
aboriginal tribes, who disown both Spain and Home. 

Captain Gardiner could not give up Patagonia, In 1848 
he lectured in various towns, both in England and Scotland, 
on South America, and earnestly invited co-operation. We 
well remember, in a small meeting — ^too frequently his expe- 
rience — ^the earnestness of the pioneer while he described his 
journeys, and pled for the degraded natives of South Ame- 
rica. Having read his narratives and appeals, we felt a deep 
'interest in the Patagonian mission from that date ; and when 
the death of the noble missionary was reported, it was as if 
we had lost a brother. The result of his advocacy Was an- 
other attempt. The party was composed of the captain, 
four sailors, and one ship carpenter, with a decked boat, a 
dingey, a whale-boat, and two wigwam huts ;'-also, supplies 
for six months. Th^ proi)08ed to make Staten Island their 
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Station. They sailed in January 1848, and in nine weeks 
rta<-li<'d their dost inat ion. Their boat was tried while the 
vi>«t»<l wuiti^d ; but the experienoe was most discouraglDg. 
The natives were so thievish that nothing was safe firom 
their mitaeious hands. Captain Gardiner, therefore, with 
deep reluctance, resolved to abandon the station on shore, 
and return to £u>;Iand to raise funds for a mission vessel, 
trhtrc (hry m'ujlU live unmoleskd by the natives. On his 
way hiiuic by Payta, where the vessel was bound, he renewed 
Lilt ofTorts to seek openings for the gospel and the Scriptures. 
He ft>und most deplorable ignorance amongst the priests of 
Ecuador. One askeil, '* Whether London was not a part of 
France ; and was suri>rised to find that Britain was an island, 
and iniiuired whether it was an iibnd in the sea !" 

On his return to England in Aqgnit 1848, Captain Gardiner 
again began to labour for Patagonia. He went to Hemhuth 
to plead with the Moravians, and to Scotland to urge the 
Foreign I^IitMion Committee to take up the station. But 
none (rould agree. The Patagonian Missionary Society was 
thereupon resuscitated New friends arose, especially the 
Key. G. Packcnham Dcspard of Bristol, whose kbouxs have 
been ardent, untiring, and self-sacrificing, in this cause. Still 
funds were slowly ofiered, and, instead of a brigantine, two 
launches were proposed as sufficient to navigate the Strait 
and bo a home for the missionaries. A lady offered £700^, . 
being the captain's estimate of the expense; but, as the com^ 
m it tee refused their sanction unless £300 more w^re raised^ 
tlie self-sacrificing Gardiner volunteered the suul Meil 
wore then sought, and more suitable ones could not have 
been found Eichard Williams, a surgeon at Burslem^ Staf- 
fordshire—a man of sincere and ardent piety, of active 
benevolence,. and of unflinching constancy — offered his ser- 
vices as catechist, and relinquished au excellent medical 
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practice for the priidlege of canying the gosptlto barbarous 
Fuegians. His biography, lately written by the fascinating 
pen of Dr. James Hamilton of London, is quite a gem, in 
the beauty of the Christian diaracter portrayed, and in the 
exquisite manner in which it is exeeated. John Maidment, 
a devoted, ready, and determined Christian, also agreed to 
go as eatechist. Joseph Irwin, the carpenter, who had 
already shared the perils of Fuegia, Tolunteered again, say- 
* ing, " Being with Captain Gardiner was like a heaven npofi 
earth, he was such a man of prayer;'* and three Cornish 
fishermen — Pearce, Badcock, and Bryant — fellow-labourers 
and fellow-Christians, manned the little fleet. These, with 
Captain Gardiner, formed the " forlorn hope" of the Pata- 
gonian mission ; and right bravely did they fulfil it 

They arrived at Pictoii IdSuid on 6th December 1850, and 
were left by the vessel that had borne them. They had six 
months' provisions, and were hopefiil of receiving supplies 
by vessels from England. They had fire-arms, but, unfortu- 
nately, their ammunition was not landed. They had nets 
for fishing, but found^fish scarce.' Still they hoped to begin 
their mission. 

TJien came the fatal train of disasters. The first day they 

lost an anchor and both their dingeys^ Their boats grew 

. iJeaky, and one of them {the Fiimeej') became a wreck. The 

f^iififttives were threatening, ever cr3ring " Yammer schooner" 

i^4give me), and, when refused, attempting to seize for them- 

;: ^Belves. A constant watch needed to be kept when they 

' were present, and during their absence the little party sought 

a rendezvous where they might secrete their stores. Trials. 

multiplied. Sickness commenced. Mr. Williams and John 

Badcock showed signs of scurvy, and required attention. 

Provisions grew scarce. Hopes of relief waxed dim. £tU 

Hie faith of the afflicted brethre7i rose with Hie tiigl. In 
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Richard WiUiams* journal, wliicfa lie kept every day until 
he oould no longer write, there are expreficdons of strongest 
failL In Captain Gardinei^s diary— found afterwards on 
the beach— there is evidenee of hope in Jesus, and testimony 
to the unwayering faith and uncomplaining spirit of all the 
rest Want and disease, seyere weather and dose confine- 
ment of the invalided to a small iron-roofed dropping cabin, 
now brought on death. John Badcock was the first Lying 
by the side of Richard Williams, he asked his companion to 
sing a parting hynm. Together they joined in these joyous 

words ; — 

** Arise, mj aonl, ariMi 

Shake off thy goilty fears I 
The bleeding Sacriflee 

In mj behalf appears. 
Before the throne mj Surety stands — 
My name is written on his hands.'* 

In* a few minutes afterwards his spirit passed within the 
yelL Joseph Irwin then departed, and John Bryant was 
the next. These Maidment buried, — ^the only ones thus at- 
tended. Meantime the survivors were sinking. Maidment 
and Gardiner were togetlier in a cavern, and Pearce and Wil- 
liams in the 4Sj|t7e0(fi^'e^/*« cabin. Captain Gardiner was confined 
to bed, yet able to write letters to his wife, his son, and daugh- 
ter, full of Christian counsel ; papers on, and expressive 
of his deep interest in the Patagonian mission ; also a note 
to Mr. Williams, which never reached him, was found blotted 
by the rain and spray three months afterwards. It closed 
thus : " I neither hunger nor thirst, though five days with- 
out food !— marvellous loving-kindness to me, a sinner." 

Thus they all died in faith, martyrs of Jesus in thd Pata- 
gonian mission. After various disappointments by Mends 
of the mission, the John Davison, under Captain Smyley, 
was induced to touch at Picton Island. She anchored in 
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Banner Gove, on 2lBt October 185L A notice on the 
rock, and bottles below, placed by Captain Gardiner, di- 
rected them to Spaniard's Harbour, wher<e they found the 
Speedwell, and the remains of Williams and Pearce, with 
books, papers, &a Captain Smyley could do no more than 
bury the bodies, when a storm drove him out to sea. 

Urged by friends in England, H.M.S. Dido, under Captain 
Moreshead, arrived at Banner Cove, on January 6, 1852, and 
found the remains of Captain Gardiner and Mr. Maidment, 
with books and papers, lying in the large cavern, where the 
wreck of the Pioneer had served as their home. After 
funeral solemnities, amidst the deepest feeling, Captain 
Moreshead departed, and broke the heavy tidings to be- 
reaved friends and sympathizing Christians in England.- 

Thus Captain Allen Gardiner finished his course, faithful 
to the last in the prosecution of his first purpose. Much 
lute been said of the want of consideration in the schemes 
he followed, and especially in the last mission at Patagonia; 
but he was a practical man, and reasoned from evidences. 
His idea of a vessel for the missionaries' home is the only 
available one ; and, since his death, a schooner, called the 
AUen Gardiner, dedicated to this object of his life, occupied 
by a missionary party, including his only son, and the Rev. 
G. P. Despard and his family, is now \n^ floating monument. 
With better auspices and surer aid, other men have seized 
live falling standard, and the banner of the cross now waves 
in the Puegian breeze. May it please God to -bless the 
labours of his faithful servants, that Patagonia and South 
America may soon have the light and liberty of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

Christian reader I are you doing one thing for Jesus and 
the salvation of soids? The foregoing sketch reveals unity 
of purpose never shaken, never diverted, never resting. What 
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fixed and kept itt It was the love of Ghiisl It made Men 
Qardincr a liying and a useful Chriatian, — such a blessmg to 
hit family as to induce bis son to follow his footsteps, — such 
a blessing to the church as to kindle zeal and love in many, 
— «uch a blessing to the world as to introduce the gospel of 
Jesus to the most benighted among men. . 

The marinen of England visit eyeiy shore, mingle with 
people of every dime, and race, and colour. They haye a 
great opportunity of revealing the Christianity that has 
blessed and raised their country among the nations ; they 
might woU act as pioneers of the gospel everywhere. What 
a testimony for Christ might our ships bear over the world, 
if officers and crews were men of God ! Sailobs ! suffer me 
to address you in the language of earnest entreaty. Are you 
in a safe course for eternity f Have you found the pole-star, 
Jesus Christ ? Have you the needle true to that pole, — a 
living faith ever looking to and resting on Jesus f Do you 
follow the cliart, which is the word of Cod, and consult the 
heavens by earnest prayer 9 Do you endeavour to keep your 
lights and a proper watch 9 If so, then you shall reach the 
desired haven, and others shall follow your track, and east 
anchor in the same heavenly port. If not^ then a fearful 
shipwreck and foundering will be&ll your souls. 

Lannch thy bark, mariner! 

Christian, Qod q;>e«d thee! 
Let loose the mdder-handa, — 

Good angels lead thee 1 
Set thy sails warily, 

Tempests will come; 
Steer thy course steadily, — 

Christian, steer home! 

Look to the weather oow. 

Breakers are roopd thee, 
Let fall the plummet now, 

ShallowB may ground theei 
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Reef in the foresail, there I 
Hold the hehn fasti 

So— let the vessel wear- 
There swept the blast 

What of the night, watchman. 

What of the night? 
" Clondy,— all quiet,— 

No land yet,— aU'§ right." 
Be wakeftil, he yigUant ; 

Danger may he 
At an hour when all aeemeth 

Securest to thee. 

How! gains the leak so «Mtt 

Clean out the hold, — 
Hoist up the merchandise, 

Heave out thy gold ; 
There—let the ingots go, 

Kow the ship rights; 
Hurrah! the harbour's near, 

Lo! the red lights! 

Slacken not sail yet, 

At inlet or island; 
Straight Jbr the beacon steer. 

Straight for the high lahdi 
Crowd all thy canvass on,— 

Cut through the fbam : 
qiT-f ^H^n , cast anchor now,— 

Heaven ia thy hom«t 
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CHAPTER YL 

THOMAS KELLT, THS BOOKSELLER. 

** A wlM ton maketh a glad fiither.**— -Pbotkxh x. L 

Mother, watch the IltUe feet, 

Climbing o*er the garden wan. 
Bounding through the busy street, 

Ranging cellar, shed, and haU. 

Nerer count the moments lost, 
Nerer mind the time it cost; 
Little feet will go astray. 
Guide them, mother, when yon may. 

In the year 1786, a youth of fourteen years of age, carrying 
a amall bundle containing his whole wardrobe, and with only 
a few shillings in his pocket, entered the city of London. 
His parents were very poor, and unable to afiford him a good 
education. Friends he had none in the mighty Babylon. 
A humble situation was open to him. During twenty-three 
weary years his wages, commencing with £10 a-year and 
his board, never rose beyond £80, and were (Mvided be- 
tween his parents' necessities and his own. Yet this humble 
man, a loving son and faithful servant, was Lord Mayor 
of the greatest city in the world in 1836, — ^the possessor of a 
princely fortune, and a liberal benefactor of his country. To 
explain how these vicissitudes occurred, and to afford an 
encouraging example to young men in business, the follow- 
ing sketch is written : — 

Thomas Kj:lly was bom at Chevening, in the county of 
Kent, in the year 1772. His parents were then keeping an 
inn, where they lost the savings of an industrious occupation. 
Ere a year had passed, however, they retired to an impover- 
ished farm of thirty acres in Ohelsham, Surrey. Here, with 
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a large family, bad crops, and a high, rent., thejr strug- 
gled to maintain their existence for many years. Thomas 
was the eldest son ; and, after a brief period of instruction 
at village schools, was, at twelve years of age, taken to assist 
his father on the farm. The severe toU, the poverty of his 
parents, led him to aspire to something better than the crook 
or the plough; and, after much anxiety and several dis- 
appointments, he obtained an assistantship in the counting- 
house of a London brewery. 

This he exchanged, on account of the failure of the con- 
cern, two or three years afterwards, for the oflSce of a shop- 
man to a bookseller in Paternoster Row. Ten pounds a-year 
and his board formed his wages- for standing behind the 
counter all day, and' sleeping beneath it all night But these 
were the commencement of events yet to make the Row so 
famous. 

Kelly had remained long enough under a parental roof to 
profit much from the example and instruction there afforded 
him. There he received his first impressions both in religion 
and business. The devout Sabbath-keeping and the con- 
tented industry of his fitther and mother, stamped an influ- 
ence upon his mind that was never lost. Such a home could 
not be too often visited ; and he availed himself of the bless- 
ing by many a walk of thirty miles. The faithful training 
and affection of his parents were not without reward. His 
" chief ambition" was to increase their comforts. The half 
of his scanty salary was saved for them; and Mr. Fell in- 
forms us that, " when his salary was raised to ^80, a sum 
which it never exceeded, he afforded them still more import- 
ant assistance, even taking upon himself the entire payment 
of their rent; and it is here also deserving of special notice, 
that the heavy expenses by the deaths and interments, at 
various periods, of his five younger brothers and sisters, 
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were dt.*fra}red by him.** The old num ended his lifenstniggle 
in IS 10, leaving a debt of £80 ; bat which, along with the 
funeral expenses and a medical bill of jCIOO, were discharged 
bj his meritorions son. He had only been in business, 
on his own account, one year at that date ; yet no personal 
sacrifice was 8{>arcd to repay parental love and evince filial 
regard. This virtue is carer than it has been, but there 
is none so blessed. It is "the first commandment with 
promise ; that it may be well with thee, and thou mayest 
live lung on the eartL** In Thomas Kelly's experience it 
was amply verified. 

A young man in London has many temptations. The con- 
fidence reposed in him, the want of parental oversight, the 
attractions of pleasure, the evil example and counsel of fel- 
low-shopmen, or others in business, all conspire to try the 
character of an ardent youth. But Thomas Kelly withstood 
the snares by which so many are caught He was afaiihjvl 
servant For twenty years and two months he remained in 
one situation, without receiving any encouragement beyond 
a small addition to his salary, till it reached £80. But the 
attention he paid to his master's interest was as great as if 
it had been his own. His anxiety to fulfil his duty was so 
intense as to evidence itself at first in '* extraordinary feats 
of somnambulism.** He had been subject to a similar affection 
during the period of his residence at home, when he.became 
absorbed in his desire to get a situation. Then it led him to 
rise from sleep and, climb into the chimney ; and when his 
mother found him, aAd asked what he was doing, he said, 
" I am going to London.*' . But when he was next subject to 
sleep-walking, it was the fulfilment of duty that interested 
him. In his sleep he made up a complete set of " Fox's Book 
of Martyrs," of which there were eighty numbers, placed in 
as many compartments in the shop. 
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During the first fifteen years of his service he had no holi- 
day, no offer of a better situation, or a share in the business ; 
yet his fidelity was none the less to his master, and his strict 
Sabbath-keeping unbroken. We are told that *' of all the 
young men of his acquaintance who were so persuasiyely 
earnest in their entreaties to him to join them in their Sun- 
day excursions to Grayesend and elsewhere, he frequently 
averred that he saw the end ; adding emphatically, that not 
one of them came to any good.** While others sought plea- 
sure, Kelly sought profit On week evenings he improved 
his mind by study, and on the Lord's day his heart by prayer. 
Let young men be encouraged. "Be not weary in well-doing, 
for in due season we shall reap, if we &int not." 

Thirty-eight years of his life were passed without any ad- 
vancement ; but now a rapid tide of prosperity flowed upon 
himu Declining a partnership with the prodigal son of his 
master, Thomas Kelly b^gan business On his own account in 
1807. He had nothing but a character. But that is much, 
young man, to gain and possess. " I would give £10,000 
for a character," said the infamous Colonel Chartens ; " he" 
cause I could make j£20,000 by ii.** This our hero had, and 
it was his success, under €k)d. He rented the small- front 
room of a barber's shop in No. 52 Paternoster Bow, and put 
" Thomas Kelly" over the door. But few knew the name. 
As he stood at the door to attract purchasers, a customer of 
his former master's asked him, " Well, Thomas, and who is 
this Kelly that you have taken up with?" At length, 
patience and perseverance triumphed. Scanty in his own 
wants, haviTig no debts, he bought a. few books and re-sold 
thent A thousand copies of Buchan's DoTnestic Medicine in 
sheets having been purchased, he made them up into parts, 
sought subscribers, and sold them all with ample profit 
Then commenced the business which yielded a fortune to 
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himself and diffiued liealihy literature orer tiie e utintr y . 
This waa the number system, by meana of wbich Taloable 
books were introdnoed to femiliea by agency not of the trade, 
and paid for by sixpences and gliiUhigii at a tima Like all 
other philanthropic norelties this system had oppoaitkm ; 
bat he who had waited long for his ppportonity eondd bear 
a trial which in uprightness he was making. One <^ bia 
earliest attempts was a Family Bible with notes and iUaa- 
trationsL Having appointed trustworthy agents to procure 
subscribers, he started with a circulaticm of upwards of 
thirty thousand copies, of which the first part was paid for 
on delivery. This gave him capital for preparing the worl^ 
which extended to 173 numbers. The price was £5, 15& 4d. 
to subscribers ; and the list, swollen to 80,000, produced a 
sum of ^460,000. After paying printers, engravers^ agents, 
his capital was considerably increased. Various otilier works 
were produced and sold in this way — every one valuable, 
most of them religious — and in the course of twelve years 
he h^d acquired a leasehold of a large property in the Row, 
suffered a temporary lost of ;£2000 by fire, and an actual 
loss of several thousands by litigation and by bankruptcies, 
yet never had a bill dishonoured. Twelve editions of the 
Bible in various forms and sizes were issued by him, most oi 
them stereotyped and illustrated. Of Brown's Setf-Inier- 
preting Bible he sold 100,000 copies. He is believed to 
have printed and circulated about 250,000 copies of the word 
of God. They were brought within the reach of all, were 
carefully read, and by many of the humbler classes made 
family heir-looms. When a publisher seeks to diffuse pr(^r 
works, how gi*eat a benefactor may he be ! We believe that 
were the aggressive system of bookselling added to the o^ 
tractive, cheap works of intrinsic worth and good appearance 
might find their way to the homes of the people. The litera- 
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ture which Alderman Kelly and several other firms of Chrifih 
tian character have circulated so extensively scarcely meets 
the want of the present time. A cheaper style is indispena- 
able to meet and counteract the shilling volumes of Railway 
Literature, many of which only dissipate the mind. Htid 
we a system of colportage which would hawk the valuable 
and exquisitely got up works of some firms noted for their 
useful and economical publicatioos, as well as those of the 
Religious Tract Society, much good would be the result. It 
would create a taste for superior and improving reading, and 
encourage the trade and authorship to produce it. 

In 1823 Mr. Kelly was elected to the Common Council of 
the Ward of Farringdon Within. In 1825 he acted as sheriff 
of London and Middlesex. So exemplary had been the life- 
of Mr. Kelly, so upright his business, that notwithstanding 
the opposition of the trade to his mode of publishing, he 
was requested by the citizens of the ward of Farringdon 
Within, many of whom were booksellers, to accept the 
office of alderman. This office he held for twenty-five 
years, to the satisfaction of alL In 1831 an attempt was 
made to raise him to the civic chair, but he declined the 
distinction. In 1835 the honour was again conferred on 
him, and the booksellerrs boy of former years became Lord 
Mayor. It was an eventful year (1837), and brought him 
into close contact with the throne, being the year of the 
decease of William IV. and the accession of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, who has since so worthily reigned over this 
great empire. 

On retiring from the chief magistracy, tokens of the ap- 
preciation of his conduct were freely accorded by his fellow- 
citizens. He had occupied his high place with dignity and 
grace, and borne with him into office all the urbanity, integ- 
rity, and benevolence, which adorned his private life. - 
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Hia philanthropy was yery mlenty bat eztensiYe. Schools. 
pnaona, the poor, and other olyects of benevolence, had a 
great share of his heart and alms. He that gave <o liheraUy 
otU of scanty wuaru^ did noi, could no€^ hold his hand when 
he had plenty. In young men entering business in the 
metropolis he had a great interest, and r^oiced in all the 
societies that have heen foimed doriog late years to encourage 
youth in rectitude. He was himself an illustrious exampk 
His biography deserves a place in eveiy young man's library, 
and especially in our marts of business and commerce. Such 
a record of a life really lived, spent amidst long trial, spent 
in faithful and " patient continuance in well-doing ** — despite 
of all the wealth and honour to which it reached— must 
cKvply impress every young man who reads it with a desire 
to ^* go and do likewise.'' It is with great pleasure that we 
nut ice a cheap edition of this admirable biography, by the 
estimable author, the Rev. R C. FeU. We tnwt itmay still 
be more extensively circulated in all our large towna 

Alderman Kelly's religion was not mere morality. Early 
under its influence, he long loved evangelical trutL The 
house of God was regularly attended by him when no master 
or pai'ent was neat him m London, And when he was a 
master, he gave every facility to his servants to ei^oy the 
rest of the Sabbath-day. As soon as he had a house he 
built an altar, and regularly maintained family worship with 
his beloved sister, who resided with him, and his servants. 
He could say of the Bible which he sought to circulate among 
others, — " His word has been my gtUde through life, and I 
look to Him for peace in death/* Thus, too, did he express 
himself as he looked forward to his great change : *' I want- 
wisdcHn — wisdom from above; I want to be wise unto 
salvation. I want peace — ^the peace of (Jod, which passeth 
all understanding. I want righteousness—a new heart I 
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want sanctification — to be made holy. When I can realize 
these, then I am happy." As " o'er life's verge** he looked, 
he said to his biographer and esteemed friend, ** I have got 
something to say to you. My mind has been occupied 
through life with many things, but I wish now to cast them 
all aside. / now only wishfoi* one thing — sanctification. I 
wish to be sanctified— to be made holy — ^to be made meet for 
heaven. I believe — ^I believe — I believe that I am redeemed; 
but inasmuch as nothing impure can enter that holy place 
— not the slightest spot or stain of sin — ^I wish now to be 
thoroughly washed and Cleansed from all remains of sin and 
impurity in my Saviour's blood, and to be made meet for 
glory." 

His property was disposed of among many, that " though, 
as in the parable of the sower,** to use his own words, '' some 
might fall on stony ground, and some be choked (which he 
could not help), some, he hoped, would fall on good ground 
and bear much fruit.** 

Thus prepared,iie fell asleep in Jesus at Margate, on the 
7th September 1856, in his eighty-fourth year ; and his body 
was laid to rest beside a new church lately erected in the 
place where he spent his boyhood, "in joyftd hope of a 
blessed resurrection.** 

Many have risen from obscurity to eminence, from poverty 
to riches, from humble service to the chief magistracy .in 
London ; but when these advancements have been joined 
with the change from sin to Ckxl, from nature to grace, they 
make the life of a Lord Mayor or an Alderman, as in 
the case of Thomas Kelly, a model and a motive in one. 
Young men ! make the same early choice. " One thing is need- 
ful.** An interest in the Saviour and a likeness to him can 
make a life happy, a death-bed placid, your " merchandise 
andTiire holiness to the Lord," and yout memory fragrant 
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when you are gone. Be *' not dcfthful in business; ferveni vk 
finrU, serving the Lord!* 

** Tb not for man to trifle. Life it brlei; 

And sin i« here. 
An age is but the fiiUing of a leaf— 

A dropping teac 
We hare no time to qiort away the honra; 
All must be earnest in a world like onra. 

**Kot many Ilre^, bat only oae, haTe we — 
Frail, fleeting man I 
How eacred should that one lifl erer be- 
That narrow span ! 
Pay after day flU'd up with blessed toil. 
Hour after hoar still bringing in new spoiUT 

DB. B. BOVAI. 



CHAPTER VII. 

GEORGE B. THOENEYCEOFT, THE IBONMASTEB. 

*'See8t thou a man diligent in his business? he shall stand before kings; hi 
shall not stand before mean men." — Pbov. xxii. 29. 

" The smith a mighty man is he, 
Witti largo and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawn^ arms 
Aro strong as iron bands." 

This is an iron age. Within the last thirty years a new 
feature has been added to our country by its iron roads and 
bridges, iron locomotives on land, and iron ships at sea. A 
new industrial class has been added to our artisans, com- 
posed of the stoutest and strongest of the people. This 
rapid development has also increased another branch of 
labour and other ranks of workmen. Furnaces demand coal 
and colliers. The numerous collieries, which emit their 
black smoke and dusky mineral, to darken a neighboufhood 
by day, are tokens of many flaming furnaces that illuminate 
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the night Some counties of our land have been completely 
changed, both in scene and population, by these works on 
so large a scale. But the moral aspect is as deeply interest- 
ing as the physical, and demands the earnest attention of 
every British Christian. What is the spiritual condition of 
miners and furnace-men ? What is done for them? Have 
they living examples and proper instruction ? Are they in 
a healthy state ? The rapidity with which population has 
increased in such districts ; the migratory character of many 
of the workmen ; the greedy worldliness of not a few mas- 
ters, themselves self-raised ; the tardiness of the Church of 
Christ to evangelize them, have all contributed to make this 
important class of the community confessedly among the 
most godless in the land. But Christian life can exist at 
the furnace, and Christian usefulness succeed in iron-masters. 
The biography of Mr. Thomeycroft, of Wolverhampton, is a 
case in point He wrought at a forge, and he attained the 
ownership of furnaces ; but alike as an artisan and a manu- 
facturer, he adorned the doctrine of God Ms Saviour. 

Geoege Benjamin Thornbyceoft was a native of Tip- 
ton, Staffordshire, and was bom August 20, 1791. His 
parents were in humble life, though better educated than 
their son, the subject of our sketch. Learning had no charm 
for George. The iron-works enticed him from his lessons. 
Spelling and grammar were neglected for the sake of seeing 
the forge, and the correction of the master seemed to be in- 
flicted in vain. But one mode of instruction failed not : a 
mother's unwearied efforts taught him the Holy Scriptures, 
and his tenacious memory retained the incorruptible seed 
until his dying day. A mother's tears, and prayers, and 
pains, are seldom lost 

Young Thomeycroft was first employed at Kirkstall forge, 
near Leeds, where Ms parents for some time resided. He 
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irnuuned there till his eighteenth year, and advanced into an 
intelligent nnd able workman. 

" There,*' says Air. Owen, " was the daily Bpectade of the 
lie^imiHl nnd Booty face of the iron-worker, with the hard 
hand wliirh a manly industry had liardened without harden- 
ing; his heart ; the frugal mid-day meal, tied up in a red 
cotton handkerchief, and the honest appetite t^t made any 
food a luxury ; t^ie homdy grace taid over ti^ as its gratefal 
Gator snt quietly and thoughtMly hf the side of his unfin- 
ished work, feeding for more mechanically than he wrought; 
the hastily despatched sacrifice of a few minutes to recruit- 
ing the strength, which returned with more alacrity to its 
toil than it left it ; the glistening eye, rivalling the glare of 
the heated metal, which watched the moment of the process 
when it would Bhai)c into his ends ; the weary walk home, 
at nightfall, to the humble cottage of his parents, and the 
warm supper, the doily pledge and token of the warm heart 
that always welcomed him ; and the family prayer at bed- 
time, that closed each parting day with a hearty faith in to- 
morrow's blessings.** This describes a right worker and a 
happy home — labour and religion in one. 

In 1809 ho went to Staffordshire, a great county for iron. 
By "personal cliaracter and manuflEtcturing skill,'' he was 
advanced to superintendence, and continued eight years in 
the same works, esteemed and useful In 1817 he b^gan for 
himself in a small iron-work at Willenhall, near Wolver- 
hampton, and in 1824 joined his brother at the Shrubbery 
works, with which his name has been since connected. The 
brothers began their undertaking with prayer, and in their 
honest and earnest industry sought the blessing of GKkL Ten 
tons of iron a-week were their early produce; but it rose in 
after years to nearly seven hundred tons, 

Mr. Thomeyorofb attained eminence in the iron-trada It 
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was the basiness of hifl affections, and he was original and- 
ingenious as well as perseverijig in its prosecution. It was 
carried on in a way that secured for him an extensive trade, 
scientific honour, the esteem of his workmen, and an ample 
fortune. 

Some masters who have risen from the ranks seem to for- 
get the feelings of their former days, and treat those serving 
them as unworthy of respect-— as bound to them l^ a mere 
money bargain, to be wrought and paid, and paid off and 
forgotten. '' I remember," said Mr. Oowan, M.P. for Edin- 
burgh, ''being in a large mill, — ^no matter where, — and, in 
passing by some machinery, which I considered to be exceed- 
ingly dangerous, and which was altogether tmfenced, I ven- 
tured to remonstrate with the occupier of the mill, and to 
point to him that he might perhaps have to bewail the loss 
of life and mangled limbs, in consequence of the danger to the 
persons who were thus exposed. What was the unfeeling 
answer I received ? ' Oh, there are plenty more men to be 
gotr'' 

Mr. Thomeycroft acted in a different spirit. He felt a 
solemn relation to his men. In his esteem they were men, 
not machines; they were immortal beings, not temporary 
?umds; th^'had feelings as himself; therefore he cared for 
them, and sought to keep them pure, by forbidding swearing, 
drunkenness, and Sabbath-breaking, in his works. He suc- 
ceeded in stopping his furnaces on the Lord's day, and gave 
his men their lawful rest He sympathized deeply with 
their afflictionSL Once, when severely burned by the explo- 
sion of a steam-engine, ]nB first words on regaining conscious- 
ness were, " PNuae the Lord, my soul !" and his second, 
" Who dse wore kort ? Are any killed 1 Are the sufferers 
provided fer f* Osn we wonder that it is thereafter record- 
ed, that his worinnen sought the prayers of the ohunsh which 
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pi.tiir nf th*»m attended for his recovery; or that, when be 
j >inti1 tl.i-in at tlie annual festival, they presented him with 
a token uf thoir Ratisfaction for the sparing of his life; or 
that, when he imstsed awa^', a thousand of these sincere 
rimurnors raii^ed, by their own suhscriptions, a bronzed cast- 
iron monument "to the memory of their old employer T 
Tlic heart ji of artisans love, and seek love, aa other men; 
and when they receive the affections of right-minded and 
Chri-itian cmplnyrrs, will not fail to make an adequate retom 

Mr. Thorueyeruft was the patriarch of "Wolverhampton. 
That town more than douhled its population and its value 
durinu' hi.-* day, and he lar«^cly aided the increasa He was 
its first mayor, tlie founder of its charities, its exchanges, the 
chief means of restorin<; its ancient church, a liberal sup- 
pi »rter <if reli;,'iou.^ sohcmea, and one of the most public spi- 
rited ni'ii within its civic bounds. Tliese services were as 
well itM-eived as tliey were given. Numerous and substantial 
exj»ressi«)ns of rej,'ard were made to him by his fellow-citizena 

His rcfiffiofi was far from cxclusiveness. It was real and 
liberal. lie embraced both the Established Church and 
Wcflh^yan Methodism. For tlie latter he had a fond affec- 
tion and ^^nititude, for good received to his souL He divided 
Ilia worship between the two, and gave of his substance ac- 
cording to their several wants. Many chapels in the neigh- 
bourhood were relieved by his means. 

Jle gave considerately , and of his own, to the Lord! 8 catbse, 

" In the ejirly jiart of his career," we are told, " he was 
connected with a Wesleyan chapel (I think at Willenhall), 
upon wliicli a heavy debt lay. This pressed heavily on Mr. 
Thorneycroft, disturbing his nights and disquieting his days. 
At last he was determined to make a strenuous effort, and 
obtain its liquidation ; and, after tossing in his bed much of 
the night, he was refreshed in the morning by the determina- 
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tion at which he had arrived. He ai once set about taking 
stock o/iron^ and, drawing a balance, he, without hesitation, 
paid off the whole amount — a very considerable sum to him 
in those days, in which his success was only beginning to de- 
velop itself, FrovideTioe e^fter this seemed indeed to smile 
upon him, and he dated his great success in after-life fr&m 
this event r 

Here we have the true principle of liberality. It was his 
own ; it was first-findts ; it was for Christ ; and it blessed 
him that gave as weU as the cause that felt the immediate 
benefit. If God promised of old, ^ Bring ye all the tithes 
into the store-house, that there may be meat in mine house, 
and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I 
will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour out a 
blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it," 
— ^if he promised so large a return for the discharge of a pre- 
scribed duty, how much will he bestow when the liberality 
is regulated by love rather than law? Let our readers take 
stock and strike offtheLorcPs increase, if they expect to receive 
the blessing that maketh rich. Let John Wesley's maxims 
be tried for the future : " Get all you can, save all you can, 
and give aU you can." Let the Negro's advice guide, libe- 
rality: "Let every one give something, give cheerfully, and 
according to Ms ability.^* These are evangelical maxims, 
like the apostolic counsels regarding the collection. 

Mr. Thomeycroft had his faults, as have other men. But 
they were made Ms discipline, until the world had less hold 
and heaven more, of Ms heart. His early impressions were 
never wholly effaced amidst the engrossing nature of success- 
ful and pushing business. But he had his "lights and 
shadows." God, however, kept him ; and when at last Ms 
departure came, in answer to the earnest inquiry of his wife, 
he waved his thin wasted hands in token of triumph, and 
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then dasped them in prayer, and '^fell asleep^** April 28Ui» 
1851, aged aizty years. 

** Toning— r^olclng— wi r o w ln fe 

Onward ttaroni^ life he gow; . 
Each morning Met woant task begin. 

Each erening Met it doM; 
Something attempted, Mmethlng done» 

Hat earned a nlghVi repoee. 

**11ianki, thankfl, to thee, my worthj friend. 

For the lemon thon haat tanght I 
Thu at thtjlamiitgjbrgt qf li^ 

Onr fortunes mut be wrought; 
Thus on Its soundiiif mmil $hc^0d 

Each burning deed ead thought** 

Would that men of hammer-and-hand, in mines and forges, 
and masters as well, would make the choice of the ^one thing 
needful.*' It would lighten their labour, sanctify their earn- 
ings, muke their homes " a little heaven below," and their 
lives a benefaction. Christ is the " oue thing needful" He 
is the safety-lamp to guide us through a dangerous world. 
He saves from the fiery furnace. In iron-works and collieries 
this is the grand desideratum. Let nuuten urge it on their 
men, by establishing Christian agencies, and themselves ex- 
emplifying the benefit : let men accept free grace, and flee 
the spirit-vault here, and the bottomless pit and lake of fire 
hereafter. How many rush unprepared to the unquenchable 
fire ! Mr. Owen tell us that once a man wheeled his barrow 
full of iron to the throat of the furnace, and suddenly plunged 
himself into its molten sea. His fellows rushed forward, but 
no relic of the suicide was seen; but often, as the furnace 
howls at night, the people in Staffordshire think they hear 
the dead man's cry. Alas 1 around every scene of sin, the 
dead blast howls of some that have perished, if men had ears 
to hear, and would be warned to flee from the wrath to 
come. 
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*'T1ien haste, dnner, haste, there is mercj for thee; 
And wrath is preparing; flae^ lingerer, flee! ** 

How interesting to know that some Iiave fonnd the right 
way, and have adorned the doctrine of God their Sayioor, 
amidst scenes of snch debasing vice and so many careless 
companions as are found at a fnmace or in a mine ! We 
trust that a missionary agency for this class may be speedily 
formed in all our iron and coal districts, and instead of the 
blasphemous oath, the lewd song, and the coarse word, there 
may be heard from every heart and lip sucli as this ^— 

MINERS HYUIL 

* When fhe day of lahoor's o*er, 

Twilight dozing on the moor, 
Closing every cabin door, 

Dear Lord, remember me. 

When the morning stars grow dim, 
Daylight rising hke a hymn 
Whiq;>ered soft by seraphim, 
Kay I remember Thee! 

Hard and homely tlumgh onr fare, 
Garb and lodging scant and bare, 
All in all, if Thou be there,— 

l)ear Lord, remember me! 

Thou the lowly Joiner's Son, 
Toiling till the setting sun, 
Feelest tor the weary one, — 

Dear Lord, remember me. 

In Thy sight a ralley clod. 
Shed in my poor heart abroad, 
Son of Mary, Son of God, 

The love that yearns for Thee! 

From the mine depths will I cry; 
dond and smoke obscure the sicy, 
Stm by faith 1*11 see Thee nigh,— 
Dear Lord, remember mel 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

FRANCIS L. MACKENZIE, THE STUDENT. 

**I Uiy lenruit fear the Lord from my youth.**—! Knros ztUL UL 

** Learn thon^ yonng man, 
Ood hath appointed wladom the reward 
Of itudy. *Tia a well of living watera, 
Whoae inexhaostible boontiea all might drink, 
But few dig deep enough.** 

Many of the most attractive and useful memoirs are those 
of persons who were early removed from this scene. Brainerd 
and Martyn, M^Cheyne and Hewitson, John Macintosh and 
Hedley Vicars, were all young men whose careers were as 
brief as they were brilliant, but whose biographies have mul- 
tiplied the beauty of their Christian characters, and extended 
their usefulness in spheres where personally they could not 
have found admission. Though a grievous loss as was the 
death of each of these " burning and shining lights,*' their 
removal in the very midst of strength and usefulness has had 
its great compensation in the many souls their recorded ex- 
perience has won to Jesus. 

Early Death not Premaiurty is the appropriate title to a 
Memoir of Francis L. Mackenzie, which has been admirably 
compiled by the Rev. Dr. C. P. Miles, of Glasgow. It is an- 
other instance of the remarks just made. It adds another 
name to the noble roU of young men in the service of Cliirist 
here, and in the glory of Christ above. 

F. L. Mackenzie was the second son of Lord Mackenzie, 
lately one of the judges in Scotland, and grandson of the 
celebrated Henry Mackenzie, author of The Man ofFeding, 
Blessed with pious parents, especially a judicious Ohiistian 
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mother, Frank early evinced a beauty and grace of character 
that won for him the affection of all who knew him, and 
a decision that left no doubt of his sanctification to the 
Lord in his tenderest years. The picture of the home at 
Belmont, given fiilly in the Memoir by Dr. Miles, is one <^ 
the most charming and exemplary, and shows how unosten- 
tatious goodness, and the denial of the world, may be realized 
in the highest circles of society. Belmont is not a solitary 
instance. There are in our time not a few mansions of the 
great that are nurseries for heaven. 

Though subject to like passions with others, and expressh 
ing them occasionally, the childhood of Frank Mackenzie 
was intelligent devotion. "The children used to meet in 
their mother's bed-room at eight o'clock every morning, for 
Bible-reading, conversation, and prayer. One day the pas- 
sage read (Exod. xxvii. 20) was descriptive of the oil for the 
vessels of the tabernacle, and the meaning and practical ap- 
plication were illustrated by passages from the New Testa- 
ment. Frank was. then only five years old ; it was not 
imagined that he could feel the slightest interest in a subject 
supposed to be beyond his age ; but when the elder children 
were dismissed, and he was brought forward to be taught 
some of the more simple portions of Scripture, he knelt down 
as usual to pray, and in the midst of his prayer, pausing for 
a moment, ejaculated with impresdive earnestness, * my 
God, make me to bum this day with pure oiV " He was 
taught the need of prayer, and he loved the exercise. Sen- 
sitive in conscience, he scarcely ever forgot to seek parddn 
for the sins of the day, and particularly after outbursts of 
temper or acts of disobedience. On one occasion his mother 
found him sobbing, and asked the cause. He said that he 
wished to be alone. He was leftj and his mother, who 
waited behind the door» heard him engage in prayer. Upon 
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luT nitranro, and asking the cause of hia sorrow and anxiety 
to 1h' alnne, ho replied with sufiused eyea, **I intended to tdl 
ei'^n/thinir, but I could not until I hadjirit e<mfessed my tin 
Ut (i'hI^ and obtained his pardon.^ G^enerous and compaa- 
sinnatf, lie was ever ready to share his portion with the poor, 
and ii)n;:til to l)e a medical missionary. When "asked one 
day liy R(.»nie frionds of the family — and he was then scarcely 
fiv«» yi-afji old -whether he would like to bo a judge, he 
anHwrr«-d, * I tliink I should like better still to teach the chil- 
dnn alNiut the r»il»hj — to tell them about Jesus, and how he 
lovnl them, and hung upon the cross for them; for that 
would make them love him, and if they loved him, they 
ftiiuhl //'• ffooil, and not need to he judged at alV^ 

\<\w\\ vVJ\\\ years old, being at the Isle of "Wight with his 
inaiinnn, Ik; took delight in reading the Bible to an aged 
woman in a cottage; and Annie Symons was blessed by the 
lalx»urM i»f the i>raycrful child. lie did much to comfort a 
youn;^' HuHrrer "entirely confined to liis couch." He de- 
light <m1 to ^^ive tracts on the roads and streets, and never 
loved llattery for hia hibours. His was a genuine, imaffected 
piety- -a Kcrvicc of the heart to the Lord. From a child he 
kiit'W the Holy Scri])tures, which made him wise unto salva- 
tion, through faith tliat is in Christ Jesus. What encour- 
agciiient to godly training ! mothers, be cheered in your 
heavenly work ! 

" Mother, watch the little tongne, 

Prattling, eloquent, and wild ; 
Wliut is said, and what is sung, 

By thy happy, Joyous child. 
Catoh the word while yet unspoken, 
Stop tlie row before 'tis broken; 
This same tongue may yet proclidm 
Blessings in a Saviour's name. 

*' Mother, watch the little heart, 
Beating soft and wann for yoa; 
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WlioleMMne leMcnu now fanparti 

Keep, oh ! keep that young heart true. 
Extricating erery weed. 
Sowing good and predoat aeed. 
Harvest rich 70a then maj see 
Ripening for etemitj.** 

The mind of a child gets often more of heaven in it 
than the fall-grown man.* Simplicity is essential to faitL 
The tmstfiil child is the best example. ** I look upon them 
[children] as the best commentators on the Bible," says a 
popular writer. It is such faith as marked our infancy that 
we recur to in age and in a dying hour. It was this that 
irradiated the last hours of the great philosopher Araga 
The memory of his mother^s nursery-teaching seemed his 
only gospel knowledge. Sir Isaac Newton felt the sama 
My dear reader, striye to realize this simple faitL How 
many look back on childhood with sorrow, as the poet . — 

** I remember, I remember, 

The pillars straight and high. 
I vsed to think their spiry tops 
Were close against the sky. 

** It was a childish ignorance, 

But now *tis little Joy 
• To KHOW Fm fmihtT off from fteaven 
17utniB?ien I vat a boy.^* 

The school days of Frank Mackenzie were marked by the 
same beauty of character, piety, and dutifulness, which 
belonged to his childhood. He attended the Edinburgh 
Academy for six years, and made good progress. In 1849 he 
entered the University of Glasgow, where he studied during 
three sessions before going to Cambridge. At this time he 
had an ardent desire to qualify himself to be a medical mis- 
sionary, and to spend his life in laj30urs of love among the 
heathen. Circumstances led him afterwards to change his 
intention^ but his missionary spirit remained strong. 
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While at Glasgow, Frank was called to endure affictiona. 
His father, Lord Mackenzie, died November 17, 1851, and 
his brother Henry was seriously ill at the Bridge of Allan. 
Henry was a most interesting young man, of good abilities, 
of rare affection, and of earnest piety. The two brothers, 
who were fondly attached to each other, were wont to hold a 
little meeting for Scripture reading and prayer. In 1839 it 
was commenced, and continued daily to the last while they 
were together. "It is not possible," says Dr. Miles, "to 
over-estimate the value of the practice. Habitual fellowship 
in prayer in childhood is a preservative from many of the 
evils which, being indigenous, soon attain mature and per- 
manent growth ; it is the cementing bond of love among the 
inmates of the same household." 

After a temporary sojourn in France, a brief residence at 
Belmont, and during his removal to Torquay, Henry died in 
London, October 13, 1853. Mrs. Mackenzie was then very 
poorly, and had only partially recovered a serious attack. 
Henry's death was peace. He had been most decided, pray- 
erful, and submissive, in his Christian course, and at the last 
rested calmly on his Saviour. 

He was a very successful student, and was the author of 
a valuable essay on The Christian Clergy of the First 
Ten Centuries; their Beneficial Influence on European Pro- 
grt»»i — a work which reveals the loss sustained in his early 
death. 

Rrank entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in October 1852. 
Kiroughout his academic career, he devoted himself with 
great diligence to his studies, but never forgot the great con- 
cerns of religion. His letters bl-eathe a spirituality of tone. 
His readings were always associated with some practical 
book,*and his conversation was in heaven. He regularly taught 
a dass in Jesus Lane Sunday School, Cambridge, and was a 
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most useful member of committee, and *' a systematic and 
efficient visitor during tlie week," 

After proving himself a zealous worker, he was requested 
to take charge of the infant school ; and he devoted himself 
to it with great enei^ and prayerfulness. During three 
hours of every Sabbath he was found at his post Nor did 
he go unprepared. The prayers he used were carefully con- 
sidered and written : and the specimens of them found among 
hi& papers are singularly unctional and simple. Tlie lessons 
of the school were studiously adapted to the young, and, by 
the aid of Bible pictures and striking anecdotes, made inter- 
esting. When away during the vacation he rcmemlxjred 
his scholars at a throne of grace ; and in prayer with his 
sisters at home, they " were specially noticed." In his exer- 
cises for- the infant school, he made use of his own notes of 
lessons while he attended the class of the Ilcv. D. T. K. 
Diiimmond, of Edinburgh. The seed sown in liis own mind 
was reproduced in his labours among others. The word had 
not been unfruitful, when thus he sought to spread it abroad. 
His wish in childhood had been carried out. 

The visits regularly made to his district were also blessed. 
He joined with the families in praise, reading the Scriptures, 
and prayer ; encouraged such as wished to come to his rooms 
for a similar exercise, and was so anxious to do good in every 
way, that at Addenbroke Hospital he supplied materials to 
some for knitting stockings and making shirts. Doing good 
was his delight, and though, since his brother's death, he had 
resolved to study for the bar, yet he felt the same responsi- 
bility to be useful as if he had chosen the clerical profession. 
Among his college friends his light shone brightly. He was 
not ashamed of the gospel of Christ. His evangelical spirit 
and rare consistency impressed all with whom he came in 
contact, and aided the incipient piety of less decided Mends. 
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This union of principle to pursuit and usefulness to study, 
is eminently beneficial and becoming. Frank Mackenzie did 
not seek prizes and honours for personal glory, but for the 
glory of God. And wliile occupied with the engrossing 
Btudies of the university, he felt it to be his duty to take an 
interest in the souls of others. What regulation and balance 
this gave to his mind ! It is an example to the student in 
any profession. To combine devotion with literary acquisi- 
tion keeps the soul healthy. To cultivate the art of doing 
good, by contact with the ignorant and necessitous, is as in- 
valuable a preparation for life and the service of God in the 
world as any of the prescribed acquirements of the schools. 

This was also a great feature in the academic life of the 
" Earnest Student," John Macb'ntosh, whose fascinating 
biography, lately published, has given him a lasting me- 
morial, and students a bright example. He was wont to 
interest himself in the missionary society of his college, and 
to endeavour to instruct others. He joined Dr. Chalmers in 
his West Port mission, and aided that noble work of philan- 
thropy which has transformed the 'worst quarter of Edin- 
burgh into a Christian garden. He visited from house to 
house, in connection with a devoted lady, and kept regularly 
a prayer-meeting in oi;ie of the humble houses. He taught 
in the Sabbath school, and thus consecrated his hours of 
leisure into a blessed means of preparation for the ministry 
and of usefulness to souls. This excellent and amiable stu- 
dent was one of the writer's contemporaries — though of a 
senior year. Our remembrance* of him, as he presided. at the 
breakfast in honour of Dr. Chalmers, attended by upwards 
of one hundred students, in March 17, 1847, is still fresh. 
It was the last meeting with John Mackintosh, and the last 
birthday congratulation of Dr. Chalmers. The venerable 
Professor died on the 3l8t of the following May, and the be- 
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loved pupil went abroad the year after, never to return. But 
tkough far separate theii: death-beds, they rest side by side 
in the Grange Cemetery in Edinbuigh. 

Students !. let one who has tried, in a humble way, a 
similar course' to that of Frank Mackenzie and J. Mackintosh, 
urge you to consider this example, and "follow those who 
through faith and patience are now inheriting the promises." 

Mr. Mackenzie was taken ill at Trinity College, in the be- 
ginning of March 1855, and rapidly sank under his disease. 
But his end was like his life. When his sister, wlio came 
to care for him, read passages of Scripture, ho frequently ex- 
pressed his acquiescence in the words of God. " When thou 
saidst. Seek ye my fiEU^e, my heart said unto thee, Thy face. 
Lord, will I seek," met with his response, " / will." " Son, 
be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee," called forth, " I 
hope I have heard, and do hear that voice." " * The blood of 
Jesus Christ* were words continually on his lips," says Dr. 
Miles. " When his mind was wandering, and in the height 
of delirium, spiritual subjects were often the mostpromi- 
nent Sometimes he fancied himself teaching and addressing 
the infants of his school ; sometimes coilversing on divine 
things with the adult and aged poor of the district, and other 
friends ; and on one occasion, in the midst of his more sub- 
dued wanderings, he was overheard solemnly going through 
the words of administration of the communion, first as 
addressed to himself, and then as supposing that he was 
addressing others." On March 15, he joined audibly with his 
sister as she read these words, ** Fea, though I. vxilk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil, for thou art with me," Then he seemed to address her 
earnestly, but she only heard the words, " Jesus, my Ke- 
DEEMEjt," as his ransomed soul went to glory. 

His remains await the " resurrection of the just" at Mad- 
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ingley church-yard, near Cambridge — a favourite place of 
his; and there the affection of his fellow-students has placed 
a monument. 

He was only twerUy-one years of age when he died ; yet 
how ripe for glory ! — ^how like his Saviour had he become ! 
Young man ! how is it with your soul 1 Is your " life hid 
with Christ in God V Are you living for Godi When you 
became of age in this worid, had you like Frank Mackenzie 
been called away from it, would you have taken your place 
among those who have reached " the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ 1 " 

In this sketch I have not enlarged on Mr. Mackenzie's 
academic career, but it is not the least interesting portion of 
his memoir. His fine abilities were most industriously cul- 
tivated, and in botany, mathematics, and classics, he carried 
away prizes. His poetical genius was above mediocrity ; 
bulvlike Himself was unobtrusive, and was imknown to his 
relatives imtil the following translation from a passage of 
Augustine's Confessions^ a favourite book of his brother's, 
which his mother requested him to translate for her, was 
placed in her hand. 

Though the story be widely known, it may not be inap- 
propriate to mention that Augustine's mother, well-nigh de- 
spairing of her son's conversion, consulted Ambrose, bishop 
of Mila;n, regarding her case. He is reported to have said 
that the child of so many tears could net be lost. This is 
the incident referred to in the Confessums^ book iii laist 
chapter. 

A MOTHEK'S TEAR& 

* The child of tears, the child of team, 
Of many hoperand anzieas fears, 
U better than the child whose birth 
Wtt idMoned with the sounds of mirth. 
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•* Think not that nought It well Mow 
Save when the tldei of pleeaare flow ; 
For tean can come from God abore, 
The lacred tean (rf mother't lorei 

** Deipalr not of fh^ wayward ton, 
Nor think that all thoa caott is done ; 
For not in rain tboee tean are shed,— 
Tb^ fhall bring bleeaiugs on his head. 

" He cannot, must not, ihall not die; 
His life is ransom'd for the skjr. 
Where God himself shall dry thy tears, 
And joys eternal banish fears. 

** Grie^wasted mother, go thy way. 
Be sure thy tean have won the day; 
For prayen can ope the gates of heaven, — 
All force to prayen and tean is given.** 

To these " he added the three fullowing stanzas of his 
own," and suited to his mother's case, after Henry's death : — 

** And she who hath a clilld in lieaven, 
To her the highest Joys are given ; 
He who was once tnil man below 
Is better than the angels now. 

** Kor is he aught the less her son 
Because his mortal race is run ; 
For aye, while self is self above, 
If ust last those deep, strong bonds of leva 

** So when at length 8he*s called to die, 
To lay her flesh and troubles by, 

8he*U enter on her heavenly rest, *" 

A long'd for and expected guest** 
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CHAPTER IX 

DB. GOLDINd^ BIBD, THE PHYBICIAK. 

" The bdoYed physician."— Col. It. 14. 

" ABk Medictu' counsel ere medicine ye take, 
And honour that man for necessity's sake. 
Though thousands hate physic, because of the cost* 
Tet thousands it helpeth that else should be lost 
Good broth and good keeping do much now and then* 
Good diet with wisdom, best comforteth men. 
In health to be stirring shall profit thee best : 
In sickness hate trouble — seek quiet and rest 
Remember thy soul ; let no fancy prevail ; 
Make ready to God- ward ; let faitli never quiOl : 
The sooner thyself thou submittest to God, 
The sooner he ceaseth to scourge with his rod." 

TH03IA8 TnsssB, 1580. 

The medical profession occupies an illustrious position in 
the world. Created for the express purpose of alleviating 
pain, healing disease, ministering to the sick, and preserv- 
ing health, it is philanthropy in action. The physician 
counsels and the surgeon wounds, that they may benefit 
their fellow-men. They go about " continually doing good." 
Exposing themselves to disease in every form, at all hours 
and in all localities, where their lives are imperilled, they 
sacrifice that they may save. But when to professional skill 
there is added Christian usefulness, the medical man can 
exert an influence for good which, by the blessing of God, 
may heal the soul as well as the body. There have been 
distinguished instances of this happy combination in the 
ranks of medicine. The names of Boebhaaye, Abeb* 
CBOMBiE, Hope, Chetne, will recall to remembrance bright 
examples of useful Christians in medical life. Many such 
in our day adorn the doctrine of Qod their Saviour in all 
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things, walking throngli the world as through the wards uf 
an hospital, and bending over the sinful and the suffering to 
minister to their need. The following narrative presents a 
model to medical students : — 

QoLDiNO BiBD was a native of Downham, Norfolkshire, 
and was bom in 1815. His early education was directed by 
a clerg3rman at WaUingford, Berkshire ; but at twelve years 
of age he was sent to London. In 1829 he embraced medi- 
cine as a profession, and was apprenticed to a Mr. Pretty. 
He studied at Guy's Hospital, where he distinguished himself 
by his talents and acquirementa At twenty-one he passed 
the Apothecaries' Company, and was appointed lecturer on 
natural philosophy at Guy's Hospital His lectures on tliis 
subject, and on medical botany and chemical pathology, 
were much admired, and laid the foundation for his future 
flame. 

His first efforts at general practice were unsuccessful ; but 
he did not despair. He aspired to become a physician. 
After graduating M.A and M.D., he was, in 1838, elected 
physician to the Finsbury Dispensary. He also lectured on 
the practice of physic at the Aldersgate School of Medicine. 
His practice now increased rapidly, and at the age of twenty- 
eight it yielded him £1000 a-year. 

In 1840 he became a licentiate of the Eoyal College of 
Physicians, and in 1844 a fellow. In 1843 he was appointed 
assistant physician at Guy's Hospital Lectures and pub- 
lications on his professional pursuits did not prevent his 
researches into other departments of study. He became a 
fellow of the Linnsean, Geological, and Eoyal Societies, and 
contributed his share of general information to each. 

The religious character of Dr. Golding Bird was developed 
by means of affliction. Numerous labours, unwearied 
studies, and interrupted repose, soon told upon his health. 
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But the arrest of professional work recalled his heart to God. 
Hia object hitherto had been reputation : it was henceforth 
the glo)y of God. Not that he was less anxious to rise, but 
that he consecrated every step. ** He knew that he was to 
die early," said Dr. James Hamilton of him ; '* and this 
made him eager to get through much work in the mean- 
while." "I never,*^ said the Bishop of Carlisle, who was his 
minister in London, " I never saw any man who seemed to 
iUoBtrate more forcibly PhiL iil 8." 

Having given himself to the Lord, he acted out his reli- 
^on in his daily life. He endeavoured to be useful to the 
■ouls of his patients. However busy, he said something for 
Christ to every one whom he attended. He knew the value 
of a physician's advice, and he used the privilege of his pro- 
fession for spiritual counsel He never deluded with false 
hopes. Meeting often with sorrow, he consoled with " the 
balm of Gilead." 

A medical friend who knew Mm well) says of him, that 
"being strongly impressed with the precarious tenure by 
which he held Ijis life, he looked on his duties from the relir 
gious side^ and in his medical ministrations he was often the 
means of ajQfording spiritual comfort, to which his own 
broken health gave all the force and earnestness of trutL" 

As ready by letter as by word, he did not fail to direct the 
mourner to the Saviour. Nor did this suffice, but as one who 
had a connection with both worlds, he endeavoured by 
prayer to direct the Saviour to the mourner. This witness- 
bearing for the Lord brought the offence of the cross, and 
some turned from him; but the rare consistency of his char- 
acter, and the eminence of his ability, soon won them back. 
They could- trust him, and "one of the most inveterate [of 
his enemies] died in his arms." 

The fifpiritual condition of medical students engaged Dj. 
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Golding Bird. For tliis class of young men too little has 
been done. Surrounded by many temptations, it is scarcely 
wonderful that numbers become careless ; but, on account of 
the position they are to fill, and the opportunities they will 
have for usefulness, it is of the greatest consequence that 
they should be men of God. Dr. Bird felt this, and resolved 
accordingly. He wrote in medical journals upon the sub- 
ject, and succeeded in establishing the '* Medical Christian 
Association." Prayer-meetings and Bible-classes were or- 
ganized among the students. Earnestly and faithfully did 
he influence his brethren in other schools of medicine to join 
the association^ and many were brought together by a com- 
mon desire for the salvation of souls. These labours were 
not in vain. Students were benefited, and one of them, 
after recapitulating the advantages which ho had enjoyed in 
Guy's Hospital, wrote : ** In addition to all these claims 
upon my respect and gratitude, I have now superadded an 
interest and care for me in my progress in knowledge of a 
still higher kind. I am now reminded and encouraged to 
believe that to all my possible skill and knowledge of my 
profession maybe added the additional excellence of humble 
Christian piety, — a guide through life, a safeguard from the 
evils of life, and a support in that hour which awaits even 
the medical man— the hour of death." 

It is a happy omen for the future character of this profes- 
sion that so many teachers are examples of Christian excel- 
lence, and are endeavouring to train up the young in the 
way they should go. 

Dr. Golding Bird was very particular in his observance.of 
the SabbatL It was his day of rest. He regularly attended 
the house of God in the morning; The spiritual instruction 
of his children occupied the remainder of the day. He 
made it his aim to secure the Sabbath for these ends. '* I 

a 
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have not for twenty years," he said, " really had half an 
honi^s leisure ; and were it not for the blessing of the Sab- 
bath rest, no hiunan being could have borne it." Would 
that all medical men remembered the Sabbath-day ! They 
require its hallowed rest. They have souls to be saved and 
sanctified. However much occupied with others, individual 
care is necessary to promote personal piety. Dr. Bird and 
others found time for Sabbath worship ; and so may all who 
with forethought and fidelity prepare for sacred rest. 

"Medical men," says Professor Miller, surgeon in ordi- 
nary to the Queen in Scotland, and himself a busy practi- 
tioner, " Medical men do not require to work so specially 
and so invariably on the Sabbath. Their works of necessity 
and mercy are only by peradventure, and at all events are 
not beyond — seldom equal to — ^their professional labour on 
other days." After counselling the public at large to give 
their medical advisers as little trouble as possible on that 
sacred day, which they specially need for rest, he goes on to 
address his professional brethren as follows : " And let 
medical men beware of inflicting on themselves the unneces- 
sary practice of their profession on that day. Where there 
is a will there is a way. Much may be done to clear the 
Sabbath of such labours as come on the ordinary days of the 
week. Some raay be lifted back into the Saturday; some 
may be pushed forward into the Monday. Then, while all 
their works are presumed to be of mercy, what are left 
on the Sabbath will be specially so, and of strict necessity 
too. As such they will constitute a well-pleasing service to 
Gk)d as well as to man ; their labours will be Ught, and the 
heart and hand of each labourer will be not only lightened, 
but upheld, as he looks for God's blessing on what is done 
in conformity with the requirements of his righteous law, 
and in humble following of the blessed and bright example 
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of the holy Jesns, whx^ as tiie neeentiei arose, fiikd not to 
heal at all times, and with q>edal solenmitj' declared that it 
tf ''lawful to do good on the Sabbath-daya** 

Dr. Bird was obliged to revgn hk phyadanship at GnyV 
in 1854. Since 1848 disease had been undermining his 
strength. In the summers of 1852 and 1853 he had to sedc 
repose in the countiy. It was not easy for so eminent a 
practitioner to get rest At Torquay and at Tenby tiie 
** physician's holiday ** was broken by yisits of inyalida. 

It was difficult for him to decline to see patients where 
there were so many ; and though he only visited such as were 
recommended to him by their own medical attendants, these 
were enough to divert him often from his recreation. His 
love of nature contributed much to make his retreat at Tenby 
pleasant Dr. Greorge Wilson of Edinburgh, who frequently 
Inet him, says of him: ''During his six weeks' stay at 
Tenby, his eigoyment was that of a child. Earth, air, and 
sea, all contributed to his joyous happiness. With a mind 
capable of deriving pleasure from the most varied sources, 
he took particular delight in natural history ; the JieldpHr- 
«ut^ of which was quite new to him, and he passed much ci 
his time in the investigation of our marine fauna. In all 
social questions, sanitary, political, and general, he was 
deeply interested; but the peculiarity which struck his 
friends most was his delight in all that concerned man as an 
heir of immortality.*' His health did not improve much by 
a temporary cessation of labour. Disease had preyed too 
deeply. 

He now saw that it was his duty to retire from practice. 
But Gk)d had prospered him so much that he could retire 
upon an ample competency. . He had laboured too severely 
and bore the fruit in an early death. *' A sense of never- 
finished work," he wrote to a friend, " broken health before 
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forty years have passed over one's head, are the fines paid 
for large success. Yet do not think I mourn! I see God's 
smile, and our blessed Saviour's love, more in calling me 
from this work than ever in giving it to me." 

He took up house at Tunbridge Wells in August 1854, but 
soon sank under his disease. " He bore all patiently," says 
Professor Balfour ; " his heart was fixed ; his ambitious 
views as to time were humbled, and he was resigned to the 
will of his God. His time and thoughts were absorbed in 
preparation for eternity, and earthly honours were seen to 
be unsatisfactory. To him to live was Christ, and to die 
was gain. On the 27th of October, at the early age of thirty- 
nine, he departed to be with Christ, expressing in his last 
moments a firm reliance on him, committing to his care a 
wife and five little children, and joying in hope of a blessed 
resurrection." 

Like Dr. John Reid* of St. Andrews, who died from 
disease afiecting the eighth pair of nerves, on which he had 
experimented and published. Dr. Golding Bird, " the great 
f^encU authority, died of renal disease." Both found the 
Lord by means of their afflictions ; and their biographies 
are most touching records of the grace of God, full of 
encouragement and instruction to young medical men. 
They were both ambitious^ both successful ; but they found 
a Saviour, and died in peace. " What things were gain to 
them, these they counted loss for Christ." 

Medical men \ are you decidedly Christian 1 True piety 
is no hindrance to the pursuit of such a calling as yours. It 
is essential to the peace of your soiils and your good hope 
for eternity. Of what consequence would it be to many a 
patient were their medical attendants men of God like Gold- 

• See his very interesting biography by Dr. George Wilson. 
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ing Bird, not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, ever evincing 
a concern in the souls of the sick and dying, and never de- 
luding with false hopes ! 

Are you not decidedly Christian ? Have all the warnings 
of the dying made no impression ? Have the testimonies of 
the departing Christian not wrought conviction 1 Have the 
fruits of sin, seen in all their loathsomeness, not evidenced 
the need of a great Physician for soul as well as body ? A 
medical practitioner ought not to neglect his own soul. By 
knowing the Saviour, he might be able " to minister to a 
mind diseased ;" and while attempting a bodily cure be in- 
Btrumental in saving a soul from death. Such was the ob- 
ject of Dr. Golding Bird, and of Dr. Cheyne of Dublin. The 
latter, a very successful physician, was most anxious to do 
good to souls, and when he could no longer give medical 
aid, and his name be of no more value in counsel, he 
directed his tombstone to be his advice. It contained this 
inscription, without his name : " The name, profession, and 
age, of him whose body lies beneath, are of little Consequence ; 
but it may be of great importance to you" (i.e., the passing 
reader) " to know, that by the grace of God he was brought to 
look .to the Lord Jesus as the only Saviour of sinners, and 
•that this looking to Jesus gave peace to his souL Pray to 
Gk)d that you may be instructed in the gospel, and be assured 
that God will give the Holy Spiiit, the only teacher of true 
wisdom, to them that ask Him.*' " God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believ- 
eth in him should not perish, but have everlasting Ufe.** 
" Comeimto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I wiU give you rest.." " FoUow peace with aU men, and 
hdiness, without which no man shall see the Lord." * 

* See Dr. Tweedie'f Lamp to ffit Patfk 
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Dr. Golding Bird died while in the prime of life, but he 
had accomplished a work which left a blessed memorial 

" WTiat though short thy date ? 
Virtue, not rolling suns, the mind matures 
Tliat life is long which answers life's great end. 
The time that bears no fruit deserves no name • 
The man of wisdom is the man of years. 
In hoary youth Methusuluhs may die, — 
how misdated on their flatterhig tombs I" 



CHAPTER X. 

FKEDERICK PERTHES, THE PUBLISHER. 

** He gave fl^ood heed, and sought out, and set in order many prorerbs." — 

EccLES. xiL 9. 

** New shape and voice the immaterial thought 

Takes from the Invented speaking page sublime, — 
The ark which mind has for its refuge wrought, 
. Its floating archive down the floods of time." 

SCHIIXBB. 

The last half century has been eventful in Germany. The 
Fatherland has passed through an experience of a peculiar 
kind, productive of influential results on literature and reli- 
giou, both on the Continent and in other lands, and forming 
a series of chapters in history worthy of the closest study. 
Fifty years ago, literature was sceptical and the church 
rational Keligioa was a form ; true piety was rare, frowned 
upon, and sickly. The study of the word of God was deemed 
unbecoming a man of mind or of the world. The purchase of 
a Bible elicited an apology. It was for a fnend about to be 
confirmed, not for the buyer. The Augzhurg Ctrnfemon 
and Formvla Concordice, and MdancthorCs Common-Places, 
were not expressions of existing belief, but regarded as the 
historic monuments of aless enlightened though earnest age. 
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The Scriptures were not reckoned to be obligatory on the 
conscience. ^ St. Paul was a Calyiiiist/* said Bretschneider ; 
but his learned critic professed more liberal and less hum- 
bling sentiments. Strauss attempted to resolve all gospel 
history into a myth, and the life of Jesus into a fable ; and 
many foUowed, -and went farther into error than their 
teachers. The church was perishing in the place of its great 
revival But a change for the better has since been evident 
The truth struggled anew for life, and its period of throes 
pressed into usefulness many right-minded men. Schleier- 
macher and Neander, Hengstenberg and Tholuck, Olshausen 
and Krummacher, and others pursuing the truth, have enim- 
dabed it with varied clearness, and contributed greafcly to 
revive the piety and orthodoxy of the German Church. 
Bationalism is less popular ; its preachers decrease. Evan- 
gelical doctrine is boldly taught, and a revived church is the 
blessed result 

Among those who shared both experiences, and who aided 
not a little, though silently, in working the change, was 
Frederick Perthes, the publisher, of Hamburg and Gotha. 
His biography presents us with a deeply interesting and fas- 
cinating recital of German life, in its most important phases, 
during the fifty years preceding 1843. 

Fbedebick Chbistopheb Perthes was bom on the Slst 
April 1772, " the great hunger " year of Germany. He was 
early orphaned by the death of his father. . Dr. John Justus 
Perthes left his family destitute of means, save the memory 
of a pious father. But the seed of the righteous was not 
forsaken. ' Frederick found a loving friend in his maternal 
imde, F. Heubel, under whose eye and example his educar 
tion was advanced for ^e years, till he could enter the gym- 
nasium of Eudolfstadt More fond of reading than of study, 
history and travels occupied him, to the n^ect of language 
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and science ; yet he acquired an amount of information use- 
ful to him in after life. At the age of fifteen the orphan boy 
was put to business with a bookseller in Leipzig — Adam 
Frederick Bohme. Here, under a strict and passionate 
master and a drunken mistress, Perthes had a hard experi- 
ence, softened, however, by the childish and warm aflfection 
of his master's second daughter, who had won his heart on 
the first day of his abode in the house. 

Thus is described the daily life of Perthes and his fellow- 
apprentice in the house and shop of Bohme : — 

" The two apprentices certainly were not spoiled by over- 
indulgence. Their master's house was in Nicholas Street ; 
and there they had an inner chamber, up four pair of stairs, 
80 overcrowded with beds and stools,. the table and the two 
trunks, which constituted its whole furniture, as scarcely to 
admit of their turning in it. One little window opened on 
the roof.. In the comer was a small stove, heated during the 
winter by three small logs of wood, doled out every evening, 
as their winter allowance. Every morning at six o'clock 
they both received a cup of tea ; and every Sunday, as a pro- 
vision for the coming week, seven lumps of sugar, and seven 
balance to purchase bread. * What I find hardest/ said 
Perthes to his imcle at Schwartzburg, * is, .that I have only 
a halfpenny roll in the morning, — ^I find this to be scanty 
allowance. lu the afternoon, from one to eight, we have not 
a morsel, — ^that is what I call hunger ; I think we ought to 
have something.' Dinner and supper they took with the 
family, plentifully and well : but alas for them when some 
fat roast, with gourd-sauce, was set upon the table ; for it 
was a law that whatsoever was put upon the plate must be 
eaten." 

His work, as the youngest apprentice, was chiefly going 
messages to wardiouses, lyhich kept him in the street An 
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illness ensued from the damp and frost, and he was confined 
in his attic for nine weeks, but attended by the lovely 
Frederika, who, though only twelve years old, consoled and 
ministered to him. Perthes continued at Leipzig till 1793, 
and, by his attention to business and unassimiing manners, 
secured the confidence of his master and others in the trade. 
But he longed for more leisure for study than his business or 
his funds allowed. 

" The entrance of a junior apprentice had, indeed, relieved 
him from the wear and tear of running the street, and in 
winter he could now spare himself ; still, the only hours he 
could call his own were those before seven in the morning 
and after nine at night He would, however, have taken 
lessons in languages at these seasons, had not his extreme 
poverty put it quite out of the question. The widow's pen- 
sion of one hundred and twenty florins, which his mother 
had, with generous self-sacrifice, given up to him, scarcely 
sufficed to provide him with shoes -.'his uncle contributed his 
half-worn clothes ; but, except in a case of extreme necessity, 
could do no more." Notwithstanding this difficulty, Perthes 
pursued his studies. The fashion of the time was philosophy ; 
and, to familiarize himself with Eant, he perused Eiesewet- 
tor's Logicj and took pains to acquire the terminology and 
formula. " He was for a whole year occupied with Rein- 
hard's System of Morality and Doedenlien's Dogmatic Divi- 
nity,^ Association with studious and enthusiastic youth 
is ever ft valuable means of cultivation. It has developed 
the powers of many an incipient genius, and done much to 
conserve those whose wayward minds would have led them 
astray. Sev^i young Swabians admitted Perthes, though 
younger than themselves, to their society. They introduced 
him to the great masters of Qerman thought. at the time, — 
Herder, Schiller, and G^the,-— and drew forth his own 
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faculties. His affectionate nature clung to them as to 
brothers ; and in their fellowsliip he realized some of his 
most pleasant hours in Leipzig. 

The apprenticeship ended in 1793 ; and Perthes was in- 
duced to go to Hamburg, as assistant to Hoffman, the book- 
seller. There he soon foimd congenial friends in three men 
of his own years, and possessed of much cultivation. They 
awakened new thoughts in his inquiring mind, and led him 
to seek after the good, the beautiful, and the true. Ingenuous 
and candid, he was thus made to press on, till he reached 
the sum of all excellence in the God-man. But the process 
was long ; and only in the evening of his day did the efful- 
gence of evangelical faith irradiate his souL Doing truth, 
he came to the light ; and it shone upon him more and more 
unto the perfect day. When he could say, " Oh, brother, 
let us become good, genuine men, approaching more and 
more within the sphere of the moral and the beautiful, — 
when we have ourselves attained a sure footing, we may then 
influence others," — we may readily believe that, as a sincere 
inquirer, he would arrive at truth. But " Perthes," writes 
his biographer, " was soon to discover that, even within the 
portals of the beautiful, there were paths of darkness and 
perplexity." Most meet these trials and darkness ; but light 
grows apace. 

The book trade was made by Perthes something more 
than a lucrative business. The bookseller in his esteem was 
a creator, as well as a gratifier, of public taste. But many 
engaged in the trade lacked the necessary information, and 
moral character to make literature influential for good. 
They pandered to vitiated taste, and cared more for the 
profit in gold than for the elevation and purification of the 
public mind. Perthes started in business in 1796, in his own 
name, with the substantial assistance of generous friendfl^ 
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and made xt the reiolvtfion ofhU life to benefit his country hy 
means qf his calling. " He was the first bookseller who dis- 
played a selection of the best works, old and new, in all the 
.yarious branches of literature, classified and arranged His 
shc^p -presented the appearance of a small but well chosen 
library ; and the addition of the periodicals of the*day offered 
the means of gaining a general view of the actual state of 
literature, its movements and its tendencies." A system so 
useful soon attracted literary persons to his shop, and Perthes 
made the acquaintance of the eminent authors around Ham- 
burg, d'acobi and Claudius were early and valued friends, 
and through them he was introduced to a large literary circle 
in Holstein and Westphalia. Some of these names were 
famous in their day. The Stolbergs, Yoss, Reventlow, the 
Princess Gallitzin, were socially united, and they contributed 
much to the formation of the character of Perthes. 

In the daughter of Claudius, Perthes found his wife, — as 
beautiful a character as can be met with.. Bhe was aceom- 
plished and engaging, — attractive by the charms of heimind' 
rather than her person, and' a humble Christian. She was 
united to Perthes on the 2d of August, 1797, and proved a 
most affectionate wife, a ^thful trainer of her children, and 
a consistent follower of the Lamb. Her letters are full of 
the tenderest affection, grateful piety, womanly heroism, and 
domestic care. She was one among a thousand. 

In 17^8 Perthes thus wrote to his wife : '' I am more 
than eYer persuaded that my destiny isim active, masculine 
career ;Hhat I am a man bom to turn my own wheel and 
that of others with energy.'' His life amply illustrated this 
conviction. 

It was manifest in his political labours. Perthes was tho- 
roughly German, and regarded the conquests of Napoleon 
snth dismay,, and as fraught with evil to his Fatherland. 
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** Ought we not to feel ourselves great," he wrote to Johannes 
Von Muller, "just. because we are born in such evil times]" 
The wars were very prejudicial to his trade; but Perthes 
was a patriot, and sought to arouse the Germans to free 
themselves from French domination. For this purpose he 
published his National Mu&eum; a periodical desired to 
give free expression to German thought, and to reach the 
heart of the people. It was edited with caution, that it 
might not be proscribed ; and with patriotism, that it might 
be effective. Jean Paul, Count J. L. Stolberg, Claudius, 
Fouqu^, Heeren, F. Schlegel, Arndt, and other eminent men, 
Gcptributed to it; but when Hamburg became a French 
town, it was discontinued. The effect of French occupation 
was speedily felt in the city. Trade and shipping failed; 
taxes and tyranny harassed the people. When, therefore, 
tidings came of the annihilation of the grand army in Jlussia, 
Impe of freedom arose in Hamburg. Perthes, though a 
civilian, was one of the nwst active leaders of tlie revolt,— 
he staked all for his country. " From the 9th of May," 
wrote Caroline, " Perthes had not undressed for twenty-one 
nights, and during that period had never lain down in "bed." 
He .was exposed to the murderous fire of the French. He 
was obliged to send his family away, — to suffer the loss of 
all that he had; and when the enen\y had conquered the 
brave defenders, he had to flee for his life. So gallant and 
influential had he been in the cause of the city, that he 
was one of ten citizens excepted by Napoleon from the 
general pardon he proclaimed. The conqtieror could not 
forgive ther brave civilian. 

In a summer villa belonging to Count Reventlow, at 
Asehau, on the Baltic, Perthes found a temporary home for 
his wife and seven children. Soon after he reached them, 
he felt it his duty to rejoin iiis compatriots^ The parting 
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.was sad. Trials, sickness, scarcity of means, were to visit 
his beloved family ere he <iotild see them again. Difficulty 
of intercourse by letter intensified suspense, and made hope 
tremble ; but Perthes was decided '' I enter again into the 
world," he wrote, " into a new and unknown world, full of 
great possibilities, and also full of perils ; but I have spirit 
and courage to meet them cheerfully. Resignation to the 
will -of God, firm convictions and rich experiences, a heart 
full of love and youthful feeling, truth and rectitude, — such 
are the treasures which my forty years of life have given me. 
Lord, my God, I thank thee for them ; forgive a poor sinner, 
and lead me not into temptation." His exertions were un- 
tinng, and won the respect of all. After a separation of six 
months, he visited his family, where a new-bom son greeted 
him. He had scarcely rested a fortnight when he was 
requested by the Crown Prince of Sweden to aid in the 
administration of relief to the exiled Hamburgers, who 
were in the greatest misery by reason of Davoust's cruelty. 
"One hundred and twenty thousand persons were driven 
out of the city, destitute and homeless." The hospital was 
buml. As many as six hundred sick lost their lives in the 
cold of a January night. What awful effects follow war! 
How many homes are desolated, hearts bereaved, rights 
wronged, sins perpetrated by means of it! But it is an 
epitome of the. history of the world, — ^peace'is the exception. 
Not till the Pacificator come will 

" They hang the trumpet in the hall^ 
And study vrar no more." 

While Perthes attended- to the dying citizens, his own 
child was* dying at Kiel Not having received letters, he 
had posted to see his family, and -was led by Caroline to the 
corpse of little Bernard. Again he had to leave home to aid 
his brethren; but the toil overcame him, and he was obliged 
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to retire to Kiel, where for nine weeks he lay in a nervous 
fever. God was pleased to restore him ; and on the 31st of 
May 18X4, he brought his family to their Hamburg hom& 
Here new trials met them. The house was a ruin, the 
business was in difficulty, and creditors wished money. But 
Perthes and his partner were able to commence anew. Their 
integrity was known ; and the shop was reopened in June. 
" God's blessing is upon us,** wrote Perthes, " and all pro- 
mises well" 

When his business was established, new objects of useful- 
ness presented themselves to the mind of P^hes. One was 
the distribution of the Word of God among the people. The 
preliminary meetings for organizing a branch of the Bible 
Society in Hamburg were held in his house. The education 
of the poor in the city also interested him; and by labours 
along with eleven others, thirty thousand marks were se- 
cured, and seven hundred children taken into school The 
movement against Rationalism had the fuU sympathy of 
this earnest and genuine man. The scientific theology of 
Sohleiermacher was a blow at the root of Eationalism ; but 
some feared that it was itself an improved EationalisnL 
Perthes was willing to accept all that it could do ; but he 
felt that the old faith alone fully met the spiritual craving 
of the souL With his pen he was ready to argue for the 
truth. Thus he wrote to a young man flEu: gone in Eational- 
ism: "You say that with the mysteries of Christianity 
your religion ceases. To this I reply, that the God of Ra- 
tionalism baffles conception far more than does any mystery 
of Christianity. You say that you cannot abide the teaching 
of that school in which the world is the Godhead, proceeding 
from and flowing back to it, — ^in fact^ no way distinguishable 
from it It is aU very well ; but when you assert that, by 
dint of thought, you can pass from the God of Pantheism to 
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tiiat of Batioiialismj the voice of all experience is againsi 
you. AIL acute and profound thinkers, past and present, 
who either did not know of Christ or who rejected him, 
have landed in Pantheism, not in a personal Gk>d ; and thia 
I need not tell you. But for Christianity there would have 
been no Rationalism; and apathy alone enables it to remain 
where it is." 

To another he wrote : " My trouble on account of seli&sh- 
ness and impurity drove me to seek reconcUicUion with the 
€hd hefore whom I trembled, and thus led me to recognise 
and lay hold on revelation. Christianity was not forced 
upon me, but I upon Christianity. / was thrown hy an 
inward necessity^ into the arms of the Saviour ; and so I 
.believe are many others." 

Again he wrote : ** Our existence is that of fallen spirits : 
but we have retained a yearning after the purity of our 
divine origin, and this elevates everything. We are all 
conscious of an effort to soar, to dimb, or to creep upwards. 
Many get the length of struggling with evil, but none gain a 
victory over it. The most elevated as well as tJie most grovel- 
ling natures, need a helper and mediator in order to rise ; 
and he who is unconscious of this necessity, wearies himself 
out in ineffectual endeavours. For him who, in the anguish 
ef his heart, cries out, ' I am a miserable sinner,' and stretches 
forth his arms to the Savioul-,— for him, I say, Christ died. 
Mow closely, then, is faith in the Redeemer allied with th$ 
realization of our own sinfulness /" 

Written as were these sentences in the early quarter of 
this century, they indicate an evangelism of tone remarkable 
for a person in business, hopeful for a land then enshrouded 
in, the mists of Rationalism, and practically influential on 
the age. When a thoughtful mind embraces the cardinal 
doctrine of Mediation by Jesus Christ, he is safely estab- 
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lished in faith, and able to pass through the storms of oon- 
troyersy, the secularities of the world, and the trials of life, 
and to exhibit, alike in all, the beauty of a Christian charac- 
ter. Perthes had now attained that fitness, and his useful- 
ness to literature and religion in Germany rapidly developed 
and extended. 

Perthes was singularly happy in his domestic relations. 
Caroline was all that a wife could be, and made his home a 
aanctuary. As her family grew, separations occurred, which, 
while they tried her heart, drew forth much of her maternal 
wisdom and Christian character. Her eldest daughter was 
married in 1818, her second in 1820, and her eldest son left 
for the university in the same year. To them all the letters 
of Caroline breathe a mother's tenderness, sympathy, and 
care. To the first she wrote : " God give you a joyous festival 
[Easter] — and why should he not, since he has md.de every 
day a festival by the deep and abiding love that he has put 
into your heart? That he can give us nothing better in 
eternity is certain ; only we cannot yet understand the great- 
ness of our blessedness, because we know so little at present 
of pure love to God, although we have some foretaste of it 
in the delight we feel in the outgoings of our feeble love to- 
wards our fellow-creatures." To the second— illustrative of 
her interest in commonest things : " I delight to find that 
you take pleasure in all the little matters of your house- 
keeping. Great events do not often come under our manage- 
ment, but if we are observant and watchful, we find our 
appointed work ; and we have more need to pi'ayfor a heaH 
to en^oy our blessings, than for a larger share ofthem,^* To 
her student son she wrote : " I am not distressed to heat 
that you find yourself unable to pray with as much faith and 
eonfidence as you desire ; for we are at best but as reeds 
inayed to and fro by the wind. If we only yearn for living 
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fkifch, God will not fail to help us on, and all doubts and 
discoura^ments will eventually eease ; but it is too much to 
expect that you should be as yet near to this happy consiyn- 
matioiu Socrates thought that inward peao0 was not to.be 
attained untU-a man had reached his fortieth year, and Con* •' 
fudus has placed the goal still &rther forward ; but I do 
wrong in referring to Socrates and Confucius when we have 
Christ : consider it then as unsaid. I always take comfort 
from that man in the Gospel to whom our Lord Christ said, 
that he must believe before he coi^ld be helped ; and who . 
replied to him, * Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief.*. 
This is all that we can do ; and when we csei do nothing, 
€k)dis ever ready to aid : besides, there may be much unrest 
and unbelief in the head whilst the heart holds firmly by its 
anchor. * God is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in GKmL' I know of nothing more certain, imperfect as our 
love must needs be here below." 

She was deeply interested in all that affected the absent 
as well as present members of her family, and her frequent 
and exquisite epistles contributed much to do for the one ' 
what her presence did for the other. But her life wad ebb- 
ing. Since 1813, she had suffered much ; in 1821, however^ 
she became worse. She had experienced spiritual anxieties ; 
but a wonderful sense of grateful joy ever filled and sustained 
her spuL She had often longed for greater quiet and more 
of her husband's society than his business could allow ; and 
it was her ardent desire that they should retire together to 
spend the evening of their days beside their children. It 
was not to be. Caroline was soon to reach the ha|ypier rest > 
and she prepared for it by close comnmnion with God A \ 
stroke of paralysis carried her suddenly away, on 28th^ 
August 1821. The trial was .great to Perthes. Thus lii 
wrote : " All that I have done and planned^ that was ^^ 
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immediately connected with business, hka for four-and- 
twenty years been solely in reference to your mother. She 
never knew, at least in full, how dependent I was on her ; 
she x>nly thought, through the depth of her loVe for me, what 
sacrifices I had made." And agam : '' I am now more 
reconciled to the transition, from that yearning which arises 
from bereavement, and which neither can nor should be per- 
manent, to a continued life with the beloved one in the 
immediate presence of God and our Saviour. I trust I have 
• found that peace of €k>d, which is the only rest of the 
•ouL- 

But we have lingered, perhaps, too long over this portion 
of the personal history of Perthes, and must hasten on to 
other matters. 

Perthes removed to Gotha in 1822, having made over his 
business in Hamburg to his brother-in-law, Besser, long a 
bosom friend and partner. He at first resided with his 
daughter, but in 1825 he married a widow lady, who proved 
a source of great blessing to him and to his family. Gbtha 
was not so favourable to the inner life as Hamburg ; but 
Perthto had already the root of tme piety, and it flourished 
..^liiijiis retreat Correspondence, in vrhich his fine mind and 
' %aim afiection had the freest utterance, proved to him a 
great means of edification, and drew forth many thoughtful 
epistles fr-omliis numerous friends, who were the most en- 
lightened and influential in the literary and religious world 
of Germany. Thus we are informed of his spiritual con- 
dition : 

" Perthes' firm Christian convictions had become univer- 
sally known by his public controversy with Yoss, and he was 
not the man to hold back what he believed to be true. EUs 
veligious opinions and himself were accordingly looked upon 
as a phenomenon, and many were at a loss how to reconcile 
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his strong, impetnous character, his constant activity; ttad 
wide circle of interests, with the quiet pidism expected from 
every Christian. The curiosity excited t)y this seeming con- 
tradiction led to much conversation and much controversy. 
Perthes' life had been les* pervaded by doctrinal speculation 
than by practical certainty ; and this certainty he had aCk 
quired from his own wants, his own experience, from the 
testimony of good and great men, and, above all, from the 
Bible.** * * * "For. many years he had been well 
acquainted with the Scriptures, but principally with parti- 
cular passages and chapters. While in Hamburg, he never 
had time for the systematic study of ithem, to which he now 
applied himself^ and which he continued up to the day of his 
death. He, too, had his difficulties and hindrances of vari- 
ous kinds, as all have had before, and will after him, though 
te each probably these will be of a different nature. In one 
of his letters he says : ' I find that the benefit I receive from 
Scripture in great measure depends upon myself. How 
often,, on turning to it to clear up some historical sequence, 
or some obscure doctrine, to find material for imagination or 
ground for hypothesis, I only get at the shell instead of the 
kernel ! or, again, if in high-wrgught times a clearer insight 
be afforded, how prone we are to seek to improve and defin^ 
it by our own strength, and so to bring human fictions in- 
Btei^ of divine truth to light I The mystej-ies of holy Scrips 
ture are only revealed to tu wh^ we are seeking for nothing 
else hUfor the way of reconciliation vrith God, and for help 
in -our hatUe with sdjishness and sin* ** 

liet our readers ponder the last sentence. It contains a 
salutary caution to all students, and, coming from Gkrmany, 
must have a greater value and make a deeper impression. 
Many passages of equal worth* and power might be i»ilted 
from the correspondence of this remarkable man. We trust 
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ihej will be read in the two volumes of 4s &8ciiiatiiig & 
biography as recent timefi have produced. - 

We have formerly remarked that Perthes did not enter- 
tain mere commercial views' of his profession; he made the 
publication of works an instrument for the spiritual and in- 
tellectual improvement of his country. At Gotha he set 
about this with new zest Historical works first engaged 
him. For years he made preparations, and endeavoured to 
unite Germans of learning ui a common history of the 
Fatherland. . In 1827 it was announced, and in 1829 the 
first part appeared, and it still continues to be published. 
. His theological press also did much for his country and 
for truth. He induced Neander to prepare that Church 
History which, more than any other, presents to us the 
living men and 'thoughts and deeds of past ages of the 
church. "Neander," said Perthes, "feels himself most at 
home, and dwells most lovingly, on those characters xuid 
events in which the silent and secret influence of the Divine 
Spirit appears, and the tender but deeply-rooted growth of 
spiritual life is unfolded. He has a wonderful faculty of 
discovering, in its. very source, the sacred stream which, ever 
>«tui1iing to its heatenly home, unites and fertilizes all that 
in the wide domain of spiritual life ik susceptible of its in- 
fluence." He also issued a new selection of Luther's works* 
with the earnest conviction that, " were he better known, 
his mighty mind and heart-piercing words, respecting sin and 
repentance, faith and the atonement, would smite like a 
flaming sword the dry and imbelieving mass of Eationalism ; 
while others would hear with surprise how Luther insisted 
upon knowledge and reflection, and with all the energy of 
his healthy nature opposed a weak and sickly pietism." 
Ten smaU volumes were announced in 1825, much ta the 
vexation of antiquarians who reverenced folios and quartos, 
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and to the confusion of Neologians who rejected positiTe 
tnitL With Sir James Stephen the one was ready to ex- 
claim, "Hew down the pyramids into a range of streets! 
divide Niagara into a succession of water-privileges!— but 
let not the spirits of the mighty dead be thus evoked from 
their migestie shrines, to animate the dwarfish structures oi 
our bookselling generation.** Perthes, however, wished to 
permeate' modem mind with the Reformer's thought, and he 
was willing to suit the times by the shape and size. Paulus 
and others regretted that Luther should be reproduced ; but 
the publisher provided tried armour for the conflict. The 
republication sold rapidly, and great benefit resulted to the 
cause of religion. The valuable . periodical, Theologicdl 
Stfudies and Reviews, which has contributed so much to 
revive evangelical thought, was the conception of Perthea 
In this work he invited Ullmann and Umbreit, Liicke and 
Nitzsch, and other leading theologians. His biographer 
adds: — 

** In addition to thi& great undertakiug, he issued a num- 
ber of ecclesiastical and historical works, — such as, Th£ 
Life of Jesus; The Universal Histoi'y of the Christian 
ChurcK and Religion, by Neander; The Reformers befoul 
the Reformatio., by Ullmann ; The Life of Calvin, by Henry ; 
of Taviler, by Schmidt; of Savonarola, by Rudelbach; of 
Echhdrt, by Martensen; of Cola di Riemi, by Papencordt ; 
of Schenhel, by Schenkel ; the series being as it were com- 
pleted by Ritter's History of Philosophy, A second group 
of theological works was formed of commentaries *6n the 
Scriptures, — such for example as Umbreit's Commentary on 
the Prophets; Tholuck on the Gospel of St, John, The Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and ^The Epistle to the Het>rews, The 
third group comprised a series of systematic theology, to 
^iWch belong Twesten's Dogmatics; Sack's Polemics and 
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Apologetics; Ackermanii^s Christian Element in Plato; 
Nitzach's Religion of the Ancients; and The Doctrine of 
Christ's Person and Work, by SartoriuSj. To these we maj 
add a great number of treatises, some larger, some smaller, 
by Lisco, Olshausen, Domer, Ehreufeuchter, Ebcl, Georgi, 
Krabbe, Schwarz, Schmieder, Eeuchlin, Preller, and others, 
as well as a few widely circulated devotional works, such as 
Tholuck's AS'tfrmoTw; Olivier's Pictorial Bible; Bunsen's CfiMr 
versal Evangelical Hymn Booh; and Mynster's Thoughts on 
Christian Creeds.'^ 

These, besides many others, indicate the high reputation 
and public usefulness which Perthes acquired as a publisher. 
He did not amass a laxge fortune, for he published many 
works that yielde4 no pr(^t; but he obtained a position 
which brought him into contact with leading minds of his 
Fatherland. 

Though so much of value was published by him, in four 
years he had to decline four hundred offered publications, 
thirty only of which were ever published. "Authors," says 
his biographer, " old and young, sought his acquaintance, 

. and. works of every sort were pflfered him in profusion. 

''About two thousand such offers were found amoiigst his 
papers, and they afford many a significant insight into the 
all-pervading tendency of our nature to rush into print. 
We find the well-known author side by side with the village 
schoolmaster, the gentleman of rank, the man in office, and 
the man of wealth; and endless is the variety of forms in 
which they all give out that they are occupied upon a work 
of rare importance, wldle, at the same time, all betray their 
uncertainty as to the reception the public will give it Here 
an earnest man firmly believes that Jie is n^aking over with 
his manuscript the best part of his life ; there a bold h^utque 
fellow plainly declares that gain is the only motive of his 
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activity. In short, one can clearly distiogms}! in the toift 
of these offers the presung)tH0U8 parvenu, the literary aristo- 
crat the- literaiy ^eco&d^dais, man, the literary mechanio 
and journeyman ; amo^|^ vikom literary ^adyenturers, pnh 
UtqireSy and pick-pockets, ply their trade.*' '' It were well 
worth while to collect all the ' rejected addresses,' and cata* 
logue not only the printed but the written works, as a con- 
tribution to the secret history of our own. time, to be handed 
down for the benefit of posterity.". How great the influence 
on the thought of generations has a right-minded, intelligent^ 
and Christian publisher I Suggesting works, issuing them, 
arranging for their circulation, he becomes in many cases 
the real author. Such a man was Perthes ; and his countiy 
and evangelical religion evinced £he benefit, in nobler and 
holier thought and faith. 

When Perthes settled in Gotha, he was in the heart of 
Bationalism. Hence his own thought and that of his numer- 
ous correspondents were led to .the engrossing topic. Clearly 
apprehending the fundam^tal principles of evangelical reli- 
gion, Perthes could grapple with nationalism. He believed 
that science, and commerce,, and national progress, could 
nieiver cure sin ; that nature and its varied studies could nol 
give the idea of a personal God ;— 7that the Son only could 
reveal the Father. He rested, therefore, on revelation, not on 
philosophy — on a personal Saviour, not on a Christianized 
consciousiness. But his was no sluggish pietism. His acti- 
vity' in business reproved that ; therefore his- religion waa 
benevolent He assisted Falk's scheme of philanthropy, 
by. which so many children — ^the debris of the battles ot 
Jena, Lutzen, and Leipzig, left at Weimar — ^were reformed; 
Baron Kottwitz's scheme, in Berlin for improving the de- 
graded factory people he cordially aided ; and he stretched* 
his help to the refuges for orphans and criminals in the 
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Lowet Rhine. As in Hamburg, so during his renidenoe in 
Ootha, Perthes made his religion a labour of love and nse- 
ftdness to meo. He wished men of thought to become 
men of action, and theologians to be pastors, lest the pur- 
suit of mere science should risk personal and popular Chrich 
tianity. 

His family q)read out from him on every side. One son 
was in the ministry, a second in university service, a third 
in his own business. Iliree of his daughters were Inarried 
in Gk)tha, another not far distant. A step-son and step- 
daughter and four children by his second marriage increased 
•his domestic care and his felicity. Trials and death, as is 
usual among so large families, broke their ranks and sad- 
dened his spirit ; but the man of faith was sanctified by alL 
From 1837 to 1843 he frequently resided at Friedrichroda, 
about nine miles firom Gotha. It was a small village in one 
of the beautiful valleys to the north of the Nuringian forest, 
and suited, from its quiet and rusticity^ to the enfeebled 
vigour, of Perthes "the aged." Not thrt he liked solitude, 
for his little cottage was often filled with .guests, but- that he 
was benefited by the rural walks and undisturbed happiness 
he had there with his wife and children. The vill^erBgrew 
fond of the warm-hearted stranger, and gave hiiri the free- 
dom of Friedrichroda. 

Laden with honours, having received civic, acadendc, and 
royal degrees; rich in cliil(&:en and grandchildren; pro- 
vided for in the world; and liumbly believing in his Re- 
deemer, — Perthes felt that his days were numbered. He 
was left almost alone by the companions of his early life. 
Frequent deaths reminded him of his own. " A certain in- 
ward feeling tells ine," he wrote to a sister-in-law in 1842, 
** that my life will not last more than two or three yeara I 
have long fought the battle of life ; t dare scarcely hope for 
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the crown of life ; but I know that the phiyer, * God be 
meicifbl to me, a sinner,' wiH be accepted of God." 

** Whenever Perthes needed strength snd comfort, he 
iought them exclusively in the Scriphires. Kot one 6t the 
religious works to which he had owed so mnch during life, 
satisfied his present need. Formerly he had preferred the 
Epistles of St. Paul to all other portions of the Bible, nor did 
he lose his love fbr them, but his love for St John's writings 
increased." 

His dying bed had a halo of heaven about it. His devo- 
tion was much expi*essed in the last words of our Lord to 
his disciples and the prayer recorded in the (xospel of St, 
John. Hymns and prayers were frequently on his lips. On 
the 18th of May the doctor informed hun that his time was 
coma ** About six o'clock in the evening, an intimate friend, 
the court preacher, Jacobi, came in. Perthes opened his 
languid eyes, and stretched out his hands to him, saying, 

* For the last time ; it will soon be over, but it is a hard 
struggle. About seven, Jacobi and the doctor left him ; at 
eight his breathing became slower and deeper, but without 
occasioning any distress. His whole family stood roimd. 
Perthes then folded his hands, and for a short time prayed 
aloud, but his speech had now become marticulate ; only 
the oft-repeated words, * My Redeemer — Lord — ^forgiveness,' 
could be distinguished. It had now grown dark. When 
lights were brought in, a great change was visible in his fea- 
tures ; every trace of pain was gone, his eyes shone, his whole 
aspect was, as it were, transfigured. So that those around him 
could only tlunk of his bliss, not of their own sorrow. The 
last sounds of the world that reached the dying ear were, 

* Yea, the Lord hatti prepared blessedness and joy for thee, 
where Christ is the sun, th& life, and the all in alL' He 
drew one long last breath ; like « lightning flash, an ezprea- 
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don of agony passed over liis face, and tlien Ids triumph 
was complete. It was witliin a few minutes of half-paat ten. 
Immediately after death a look of peace and joy settled on 
his face. Early in the morning of the.22d May, he was 
buried in the church-yard of Gotha, and his favourite hynm 
was sung arouBdhis grare :— 

* What can BMliife «r fanfare me, who hiire in Ghrlffe a part r 
Fill'd with the peace and grace (^ Ood, moa^ gladly I depart*^ . 



CHAPTER XL 

CHABLES O. TOWNLEY, LL.D., THE LAWYER. 
** Wtthont flath it ia impoadble to please Qod."— H»bvwb xL S. 

"Return, r^tam, 
'From all tliy wanderinga, h<»ne! 

From vanity and toil, 
To rest and substance comet 
Come to truth from error's night; 
Come from darkness unto light 
Comeirom death to-life. undying— 
From a fallen earth to heaven! 
Now the accepted time is flying; 
Hasie to take what God has given I ** Sprta. 

ScpsPT^ciSM is referable chiefly to t^o sources, — ^the one in- 
tellectual, and the other moral The first rests on a pro- 
fessed insufficiency of eyidence io convince the judgment, 
and the second on a prejudiced will The first includes the 
thoughtful doubt that desiderates rational convictions ; the 
second is the refusal to credit- testimony,— it is the dis- 
obedience of the mind to the truth. The one is entitled to 
Qur earnest, sympathy and respect, for it is ready to argue in 
the d^ire for discovering truth ; the other merits rebuke, 
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for H k tiie disin^ation of the min^d to the truth — the re- 
fusal to examine candidly and fair^ the evidence offered. 
It is this, to which our blessed 3a|doiir referred when he 
said, " Because I tell you tliiie truth, ye will not believe ma" 
This is the most common form of unbalieC Still, there are 
^aiie.of the first dass w^o are thouf^tfiil inqnbrers. Thegr 
-Mjy have their pr^udices-r-who has not t— but they are 
'J^, txn.Teasoned with. . Pride of learning or corruption of 
.fieiKgioii may -have induced their scepticism; but when 
they are taught the. insufficiency of human acquirements, 
tus compared with the wisdom of God afid the beauty and 
sunplicity of the truth as it is in Jestis, 1;here is great hope 
that they may turn to the living God through faith in his 
Son. 

What is the best cure for scep,ticism? Dr. Nelson of 
America has suggested two modes of cure — ^the powerful and 
the aUrpotperful r^piedies. The first, or th^ powerful re- 
medy, meets the scepticism caused by ignorance, and pre- 
sents the Evidences of Christianity for candid examination ; 
the second, or thQ all-powerful remedy , meets the scepticism 
of the heort, and urges the trial of Christianity — of expe- 
rience as the test.of its truthi The one convinces -the judg- 
ment ; the other purifies the affections ; and both, by the 
blessing of God, make the intelligent Christian. 

The scepticism of Dr. Townlet, whose case we would 
now present to oui headers, had. its cause and ct^re. somewhat 
in the order sketched above. He was bom May 9, 1781, in 
London, of a wealtl^ family. Several influences conspired 
to give, in early life, a sceptical tendency to his mind. His 
parents were ungodly, and " his home was the scene of the 
ball and of the masquerade, of the'rout and of the card party, 
—of the most fashionable and attractive assemblies in the 
neighbourhood.'' His tutors sowed the seeds of infideliiy in 
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bk mind, and br their mdiallowed oonyemtion left an im- 
ion vpon hia heart, the recollections of which were 
to hia dying daj. In hia time Oxford had Httie to 
coooorage uiquiiy after religion ; and Charles Townley left 
the unirersitj an LLD., bat not a Christian. In a legal 
capacity he went to Malta, and returned throng^ the chief 
places of the Continenl On his way he saw mnch of the 
hypocrisy, priestcraft, and ignorance, that characterise the 
Pt^vish religion ; and, confounding ** Antichrist with Christ, 
lie came back from Malta profesang disgust with Christi- 
aiity" 

* Unbelief," says Vinet, ** is the re-action of hypocrisy ;•• 
and the caricature of religion that he beheld on the Conti- 
nent made Dc Townley r^ect revelation altogether. His 
ineligioos training -predisposed him to this. An nngodly 
yoath leaves manhood nothing to believe. Charles Town- 
kr, therefore, arrived at the age of thirty an impenitent, 
careless sceptia He had knowledge, bat lacked the £Edth 
that gives dignity and happiness to being. He had amiable 
qnalitiea^ and was everywhere esteemed ; bat he stood apart 
from the living God and hope of eternal life. What a mel- 
ancholy position for an iomiortal man, having nothing to 
live for bat the world and the things thereof and nothing 
to die with bat onoertainty— taking, like Hobbes, ^ a leap 
in the dark," and following him '* to the great Perhaps V 
Sndi was the refined and estimable lawyer. Dr. Townley. 
'Bai ligjit was-to dawn.apon his darkness. ' 

The inflaenoe of his brother flenry Was the means of his 
co nv e rsi on. Having been brooght to the Lord Jesua from 
the ignorance of scepticism, Heniy Townley became exceed- 
ingly anxiooB for the spiritaal welfare of his friends. His 
mother, a kdy who led-the gaiety, balls, and parties of -Rams- 
gate, was one of his converts. His brother Charles was the 
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next Mr. Martin thus describes the means : " One day he 
■nd to his brother Charles, ' Are you willing, in a dispassion- 
ate, csareful, and lawyer-lihe manner^ to examine the claims 
of Christianity ? Will you read a book or two upon the sub- 
ject?' He readily assented > and Henry Townley put New- 
ton on the Prophecies^ and one or two more works on the 
Evidences of Christianity, into his brother's hands. After 
readiing these works, Dr. Townley said to his brother, ' The 
ari^nnents in favour of Christianity seem to mQ to be strong 
and conclusive ; but before I finally decide, I shQuld like- to 
read something on the other side. Give me the most power- 
ful work you know in favour of infidelity.' Henry Townley 
furnished him with Tcnn Paine's Age of Reason, He care- 
fully . studied it ^ and when he had read it, said to his 
brother, 'All hesitancy has now vanished. I have been 
astonished at finding how shallow and frivolous the urgur 
ments against QJiristianiiy are, ■ I now acknowledge that I 
have embraced the gospel, and, through the blessed Re- 
deemer, have fully devoted myself to God.' '' 

^e was led from the Evidences to the Gospel itself ;*and in 
its radiant pages he beheld the Saviour. Darkness was dis- 
pelled ; the true light now shlned ; and Dr. Townley rejoiced 
in an accepted Gospel 

If any of our readers have sceptical doubts, let us earnestly 
recommend a similar examination of the claims of Chris- 
tianity. Before the enlightened convictions this study will 
afford, the sophistries of recent as well as more antiquated 
systems of doubt evaporate into mist. Dr. Townley and his 
brother, who fought their way through Hume and Paine, 
•were not afraid to meet Holyoake and Newman. Let our 
young readers acquaint themselves calmly^ seriously, and 
intelligently, with works on the Evidences ; and especially 
let them try the aU-poweifiU remedy— ike Gospel itself; and 
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few of them will fear the Secularism, the Pantheism, or the 
Spiritualism, of (he present day.* 

The fruits of Dr. Townley's conversion were, immediately 
Apparent. He not merely reformed his life, he endeavoured 
to make it tuefuL Along with Henry he sought to benefit 
his other brothers. In a postscript to a note* to one he thus 
wrote : "•/ can safely aver, I never- was happy till now." 
He was gay, he was beloved, he had abundance ; but he was 
not truly happy. Peace with God. thr0ugh fsuth in Christ 
made him happy. It was this he pressed upon his Mends, 
and the Lord owned the labours of the earnest brothers. 
. He gave his influence to the work of the Lord in the Bible 
Society, while still practising as a lawyer in Doctors' Com- 
mons. He felt deeply the state of the world, and of his own 
eouitiy, and gave strong expression to his convictions in 
speeches at religious meetings. 

Dr. Townley did not like the legal profession, and wished 
to leave it for a holier caJHng. Law is not, however, unholy, 
or unfit for a Christian. Far otherwise. Subject to many 
temptations, it contains at the present day not a few earnest 
Christians, who employ their leisure time in labours of love 
and in visits of mercy, and who evidence to their less de- 
cided brethi:en that the gospel of Jesus is yet the strongest 
motive to moral rectitude and works of usefulness. 

Dr. Townley remarked one day to his brother Henry, " I 
should much rejoice, if I were permitted to leave the law — 

<\''Ain(nig recent vorkfli we recommend the fbllovlng to the inquirer: — " The 
Edipae of Faith," vhlch completely annihilates the Spiritualism of Newman and 
his school; "The Restoration of Belief;'* by Isaac Taylor, an able philosophic 
lareatlse upon the great claims of Kerelation ; " The Philosophy of the Plan of 
SikWation,** a 'well known work; "Christianity and Secularism/* by the Rer. 
James Scott, — a work that exhausts the discussion conclusively in a small com- 
pass; Nelson on Infidelity Pearson on InfldeUty ; and not iMsfe, Ifiis Graham's 
«*TSaitofTnilb.** 
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whieh I do not like— to preach the gospel in whaterer place 
Providence may call me to minister.** ^ My ideas," said his 
brother, *' are quite settled upon that point. I have deter- 
mined to leave, taj profession the first opportunity which 
presents itsel£" 

The two were in eamest/and aided each other. They fose 
at four o'clock every morning for the common study of the 
Scriptures, and prepared for entering on the study of theo- 
logy. How interesting to see brothers using their ^relation- 
ship for Christ ! The same feeling wMch of old induced 
Andrew to bring Peter to Christ, led Henry Townley to 
bring his brother. And once engaged to be the Lord's, they 
also agreed in their mode of service. They remembered that 
pregnant saying of the Bedeemer, " Co home to thy friends, 
and tell them What great things the Lord hath done for thee, 
imd hath had compassion on thee." Christian brother, ^ Qo 
and do likewise." 

Dr. Townley was brought up in the Church of England ; 
but he joined an Independent Church some time after his 
conversion; He entered Hoxton Theological Academy in 
1818. While there, and previous to his ordination td the 
ministry, he laboured much in the Lord. He preached in 
the fields At Hackney, and, along with his brother, distributed 
tracts on board vessels in the Thames. At Ramsgate, during 
the vacations, the two brothers went from house to house in 
the neighbouring villages, discoursing of the way of salvation 
and leaving tracts. Cpen-air preaching was tried at Man- 
ston. It was then unpopular, and a magistrate in the local- 
ity read the EioCAct, that he might restrain the evangelistic 
work. A minister present informed the people that the 
Biot Act allowed an hour for dispersioa The opportunity 
was seized. From the box of Mr. Townley's carriage a ser- 
mon was pieadied, and ere tiie hour was gone the people had 
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quietly separated. In a timber-yard at Margate, similar 
efforts were made, and many heard the gospel by these 
meiins. 

Thus Dr. Townley was instant in season and out of sea- 
son, while i^tUl a layman, endeav^euring to make ](nown 
** the fiuth which he once destroyed." 

These efforts, out of the ordinary method of doing, are 
needed now, when so many of the working classes do not 
attend the house of dod. Wherever persons of education 
and respectability go among them to declare the ''glorious 
gospel of the blessed God,*' they are respectful, attentive, 
and impressed. It is- believed that not lii;tle is the good 
being done at the present time by such evangelistic work. 
The reader may have an opportunity of trying it in his 
sphere. A few people gathered together, and a heqxt full of 
lave to souls, are the great qualifications for this mission. 

Dr. ToT^ley had several calls to the ministry when he had 
finished his studies ; but he preferred a missionary field in 
the south of Ireland to the comparatiye ease of a charge in 
Croydon or Bamsgate. 

In 1817 he was ordained as an evangelist to labour in 
Ireland. The sphere was his own choice.- In Limerick for 
twenty-five years he made full proof of. his ministry.- He 
learned the Irish language,- wrote, and printed with his own 
hands, tracts i|;L the Munster dialect,- which were the means 
of much good. He undertook many missionary tours, and 
preachdd amidst perils in twenty, stations in a circuit of 
twenty-four miles aroimd Limerick. The " poor-house, hos- 
pitals, prison, garrisons, and shipping, eaoh received his 
attention." ' His liberality was also as marked as job labour. 
Aided by a wife of singular devotedness, who wpifiit her 
whole tipie in visits of laercy among the poor, Dr. Towoley 
was the means of winning msjxf,jmi^to Ohxirt^ Q£,Uuiit 
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is emphatically said b j Iub biographer, that " he never ne- 
glecUd any opporhiniiy ofepeaJdfng of and for ChrisC* 

A& a ministeir, we tlo npt mean to aketoh his character 
pgiticalarly. All ministers of Christ are expected to be 
eminently nsefol Christians. Our object has hitherto been 
to set before our readers examples in ordinary life of those 
who endearoored to ''let their light. so shine before men, 
thai otheiB, seeing their good works, might glorify their 
Father who is in heayen." Dr. Townley has been introduced 
toe -chiefly on account of the early scepticism which marked 
his character, and the means by which his conrersion was 
wioQght and evidenced. The example of so great a change 
is ofteDpas effsctive in awakening the interest of the sceptical, 
as a laboured argument to prove the logical truth of Chris- 
tianity. In his own day, his example was an argument that 
engaged the attention of many. He was a man of good 
family, mingling in the best society ; he was a lawyer, and 
much among his professional brethren ; he was rich, and had 
the usual array of observers and followmrs. Hence, when he 
became a decided Christian, the effect was great " Lawyers 
in Doctors' Commons and boatmen in Ramsgate, — gentry 
in the county of Kent and fishermen in Pegwell Bay, 
— Christians and Infidels, — old college companions and 
office-derks, — ^members of his club and domestics in the 
family, adced, ' Is Charles Townley mad ? ' " The example 
was a kind of evidence for the truth which they could 
not avoid considering, and not a few were induced to 
follow. Header I do you believe the gospel ] Then reflect 
it. Show your faith in a life of Mih, and earnest anxiety 
for otheni 
Dr. Townley left limerick in 1842, and afterwards resided 

_ m 

chiefly is London. He had no special charge, but was always 
occupied in vaefkil labour. Afc Boulogne he endearouied to 
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SOW good seed by conyersations, aod by tracts in the French 
lan^piage, prepared by himself He was occupied in an Irish 
translation when he was called away by death, on June 
17, 1856. In his will were found these words : " I desir« 
* * * that an improvement be made of my death from 
the words, ' This is a faithful' saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Ohrist Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief " His last message was the 
echo of his own experience. In death he was preaching 
Christ ; and his appropriate monument is a memoir of " The 
Sceptic Saved'and Saving Others." 

Has the reader been saved) Then labour to save. Dr. 
Townley began first with his friends, then with his country- 
men, then with the inhabitants of Ireland and of France. 
** He never neglected any opportunity of speaking of and for 
Ohrist** Had every professing Ohristian, every real Qhris- 
tian, such seal, how many might be saved ! Ood rewards 
the faithful labourer who, having found Ohrist, is ever re- 
joommending him to othera 

" Retarn, return, ^ 

From all tb7 crooked ways! 

Jesos wiU save the lost, 
The fallen he ean raise. 
Look to him who beckons thee 
From the cross so lovingly. 
See his gracious arms extended; 

Fear not to seek shelter there, . 
Where no grief ia nnbefriended. 

Where no sinner need despair. 

•• Retnm, return, 
To thy ]ong.«uffering Lord! 

Fear not to seek his grace, 
To trust his faithfta word. 
Ticld to him thy weary heart ; 
He can heal the keenest smart; 
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He can soofhe tbe deepest wrrow, 

Wash the blackert guilt away ; 
Then delay not till to-morrow, — 

Seek his offered gifts to*day.** 

■RTTA* 



CHAPTER XII. 

JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A., THE DEAF TEAVELLEBi 

** The toother, whose praise is in the gospel throughout all the ehnrcbes; and 
not that only, but who was also chosen of the churches to traveL"— 3 Gob. 
TilL IS, 19. 

**Ab inward prompting • • • grew dafly upon me, that by labour and 
Intent study, which I take to be my portion in this life, joined to the strong 
propensity of nature, I might perhaps have something so written to after 
times as they should not willingly let it die. These thoughts at once poe- 
■essed me, and these other, that if I were certain to write as men buy leases^ 
for three lires and downwards, there ought no regard be sooner had than to 
God's glory, by the honour and instruction of my country/*— Miltox. 

The ''purBoit of knowledge under difficulties" has been 
the experience of some of the most gifted minds that hay^ 
adorned both letters and mechanics, and contributed to 
the proud and beneficent position which our country holds 
amongst the nations ^ of the world. Instances are erer 
occurring to show that, notwithstanding the advantages of 
learning, which are more generally eigoyed now than ever, 
it is not aLwi^s from the privileged class, — ^the highest in pro- 
fessional ability, — ^that the most useful services to society 
are obtained. The humblest have effected some of the most 
radical reforms, and aided the extension of the arts and. 
learning into spheres, where the more cultivated failed to 
enter. Canal navigation owed more to Brindley, who could 
scarcely write his own name, than to the skilled engineers of 
his time. Eailways are more indebted to George Stephenson, 
who could not read until his eighteenth year, and was a 
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working man, tlian to all tbe institutions of civil engineers. 
Manufacture owed more to Hargreave, Smeaton, Arkwright, 
and Watt, than to those from whom such improvements were 
more likely to issua In like manner, the natural history of 
the Bible, and its elucidation by Oriental manners and cus- 
toms, is more indebted to John Kitto, the deaf pauper boy 
of Plymouth, than to the great host of commentators whose 
works have filled the shelves of clerical libraries during 
eighteen centuries. The memoirs of this extraordinary man 
reveal a story of deepest interest, and merit the attention of 
all youthful readers. They relate the history of trials and 
struggles, of adventures and labours, of Christian life and use- 
fulness, that will teach the most unfortunate never to despair, 
and rebuke the privileged for their paltry services to God in 
the world. It is one of many instances afforded, that a 
talent weU laid out, amidst many difSiculties and discourage- 
ments, will never fail to yield its increase ; and that a life 
dedicated to the Lord will find a sphere for its exercise large 
enough to employ its powers, and a blessing according to 
the " work of faith, and labour of love, and patience of hope." 
John Eitto was bom at Plymouth, December 4, 1804. 
His parentage was humble, and his father a dissipated mason. 
Before he had reached his fourth year he was transferred to 
the garret of his grandmother, ashis father could not sup- 
port him. This aged relative soon conceived an ardent fond- 
ness for her grandchild ; and &om her he received that family 
training which was so sadly neglected at home. In his early 
years he evinced a liking for solitary walks ; and would often 
wander about the shore, to the great discomfort of his ven- 
erable guardian. To divert his attention, she began tell- 
ing him exciting stories, which, fostered by a neighbouring 
shoemaker, created that appetite for knowledge which after- 
wards distinguished him. Discovering that tales could be 
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found in books, and books for a penny, the youth was as 
fond of getting a little story from the book-stall as most are 
of sweetmeats. When he could master the ,art, reading- was 
his delight. He soon exhausted his grandmother*s libnoy, 
which consisted of those rare works for moulding the mind 
of youth, — ^the Family Bible, the PUgHnCi Progress^ Robin- 
ton Crusoe and GvUivej^s Travels, The stock of literature 
in the neighbourhood was as greedily deroured ; and before 
Elitto had reached his twelfth year, he had perused most of 
the books within his reach. This habit compensated for the 
small amount of school education which he received. These 
days of comparative liberty soon passed. His grandmother 
became a paralytic, and, along with her little charge, had to be 
removed to the wretched dwelling of her son-in-law, whose in- 
temperance had rendered him unfit to provide much for her 
comfort in old age. John had now to go to work as'assistant, 
or hodman, to his father. This occurred in 1814. In 1817 
the event ii^hich gave a character to his future life occurred. 
He was carrying a load of slates, and was about to step upon 
the roof of a house, when he fell thirty-Jive feet to the ground. 
EEe was taken up unconscious, and continued so dming a 
fortnight. His first sensation on recovery was most agoniz- 
ing. People seemed to talk, but he could not hear; they 
wrote, and did not speak to him, which increased his anxious 
suspense ; and, to complete his sufferings, these letters were 
put before him—"** You are deaf,** 

The sense of hearing was never regained ; and its loss was 
very heavy to the son of a drunken mason. He could do 
little for his bread. His first employment was gathering 
bits of ropes and iron in the mire of the harbour at low tide ; 
but his gains were only fourpence a-week. Changing this 
for drawing rude pictures, his average earnings were two- 
pence-halfpenny a-week, and eightpence at a fair. Improy^ 
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ing, he endeayoured to write tickets for signs ; and hoped, by 
atrict attention to spelling and correct writing, to displace 
■och as " Logins for singel men** " Booms to leet, enqwair 
wUfiing,** and obtain an honest livelihood. But '^ great as 
were Eitto*s difficulties in earning an honest penny, he 
found it more difficult to expend that penny in a satisflActory 
inanner.** His love of reading well-nigh wrecked his purse, 
when he ventured to invest threepence, and once a shilling^ 
in a book. 

It was not easy, however, to get bread for the poor deaf 
boy. As a last and only resource, the poorVhouse was 
thought of, and an asylum was provided among the boys in 
the " Hospital of the Boor's Portion," in the town of Ply- 
moutL He entered there in 1819, when he was fifteen years 
of age. By the kindness of the governor, his restraint was 
made less painful than he would otherwise have felt it, after 
eigoying the wild liberty of going wh^e he liked. He was 
put to employment, and acquired the art of niaJdngHst 
Bhoe&. During his first year he made Seventy-eight 'pair, 
besides mending others. He kept a journal at the same 
time, and was encouraged to write exercises, which gratified 
him greatly. Amidst this shoemaking he saw in vision his 
future authorship, — The JouttioI of a Man loiih Four 
Senses, hy John Kitto, Shoemaker^ Pauper^ dec There 
seemed little in real life to brighten his hopes ; for he was in 
1821 apprenticed to a shoemaker, and released from the 
work-house. Though the commencement of a trade is an 
enlargement to a boy in humble .life, Kitto felt regret at 
leaving the hospital He wrote in his journal the following 
on the occasion : '| I am no longer a work-house boy I I am 
an apprentice. * * * So I went to take a farewell look of 
the bed on which I used to sleep, the tripod on which I have 
sat so many hours, and the prayernroom. I shook hands, in 
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idea, with the pump, the conduit at which I washed, the 
tree against which I leaned, — ^nay, the very stones on which 
I walked. I felt something like regret at leaving it Man 
is an accGmmodating animal I had so accommodated, or 
accustomed, myself with the work-house, that Lleft it with 
•ome regret. I have read of a man who had grown old in 
prison *: when he was liberated, on the accession of. a new 
king, he petitioned to be put in prison again. Is not this a 
case in point, to- show that man soon accommodates himself 
to misery ?" Apropos of the place of prayer referred to in 
this extract, it is worth record, that Kitto, who could not 
hear the devotional exercises in which others engaged, 
prepared a prayer of singular excellence, considering his 
years and advantages, which he was in the constant habit of 
using at the time of worship. 

' The apprenticeship to a shoemaker proved to the unfor- 
tunate youth a degrading cruelty. His master was a heart- 
less and passionate man, who vented his indignation on his 
poor apprentice in the most savage manner. Kitto wished 
he were again in the work-house, and wrote to Mr. Bumard, 
the governor, who had been his friend. The case was at 
once inqidred into ; and, on a written statement being sent 
to the bench of magistrates by the ill-used boy, his inden- 
ture was broken, and he was received again into the work- 
house, until some better provision could be secured. . The 
letter produced also another effect. Its literary excellence 
interested several gentlemen in his behalf; and, hearing of 
his avidity for knowledge, they obtained for him the privi- 
lege of reading in the Public Library. Soon after he was 
appointed sub-librarian, when he had advantages for study, 
of which he largely availed himself. Kitto never entered 
into the amusements of youtL He early awoke to thought, 
and foimd in it abimdant j oy. " The customs of the country/' 
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he wrote, " have decreed that man is not competent to hk 
own direction until he has attained the age of twentyrose. 
Mot 80 I ! / never was a lacL From the tim6 of my &11, 
deprived of many ezteftial sources of occupation, I have been 
accustomed to thirik^ to think deeply, — ^think as I read, as I 
worked, or as I walked. While other boys found amusement 
in their tops, balls, kites, I amused myself with my Ixx^ 
pen, or pencil While other lads were employed with trifles, 
I thought as a man, felt as a man, acted as a man." Of 
course, play is of advantage to youth, and aids the develop- 
ment of his powers, makes him stronger in frame and more 
sociable in spirit ; yet too many arrive at manhood in years 
without manly thoughts and feelings. In those years Eitto 
was preparing for the manhood which he spent so usefully. 
Toung man ! employ your season of learning ; gain principles, 
information, and good habits, which mould the future life. 
In 1824, Mr. Groves of Exeter took Kitto into his house 
as an assistant in dental surgery. This excellent gentleman, 
whose biography has been lately published, was pious and 
benevolent, deeply interested in Kitto, and did much for his 
welfiure. Under him he received serious impressions, which 
gave decision and evangelical tone to his mind. While here, 
his volume of essays and letters was published. His literaiy 
ambition had now, however, received a tone which conse- 
crated all his powers. At this time he recorded the following 
sentiinent, worthy of being placed en every author's desk : 
'^ If I were asked how the happiness of mankind can be most 
e£fectually promoted, I would answer, By Ghristianiiy I I 
mean not nominal, but real and vital Christianity. Be thu 
in future,, then, my object as a literary character: and if 
this olrject should be in any degree attained by anything I 
may be enabled to write, say, or do, I shall esteem my honour 
and my reward greal^er than any which scientific or Uteraiy 
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^Usfcmction could confer.** This good principle left him not 
even in the zenith of his fame. He then added : ** I am jiot 
emulous of fame or honours, nor desirous of any other distiiic- 
tion than that of being useful to my fellow-creatures, so £ur 
«8 the talents which God has given me, and comm^ded me 
to improye, admit" Let the reader take a note of this hal- 
lowed purpose, and shape his life accordingly. Whatever 
be your circumstances, the blessing of God will accompany 
an honest and prayerful resolution, and make you an instru- 
ment of doing good. 

Mr. Eitto remained in Exeter only a year. Mr. Groves 
•gaye up his profession, which was then yielding him ^£1200 
4i^ear, in order that he might become a missionary,-'~an in- 
^etance of devotedness, fully carried out until his death, rarely 
equalled in the churcL A situation was provided for Kitto 
in the Ohurch Missionary Institution at Islington, to qualify 
himself as a printer, in order to go out to Malta to assist the 
mission theret He removed accordingly to London in 1825, 
and to Malta .kr 1827. His work was scarcely congenial to 
hk taste; and as his love of reading led him to indulge after 
•the. labours of the day, differences arose, which necessitated 
his return to England in 1829. 

Though Mr. Groves and other friends disapproved of this 
step, they wished to promote the welfare of their prot^^ 
Again, unexpectedly, a way was opened up, which prepared 
him for the work on which his fame and usefulness must 
rest. Mr. Groves asked him to join the mission to Bagdad, 
and at once his assent was given. The party left in June 
1829, and travelled by St Petersburg, through Bussia, to 
the ** dty of a hundred mosques," where they arrived in De- 
cember, having been six months on the journey. Copious 
journals were kept by our traveller, which read with eftse, 
and afford much useful information. 
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Their residenoe in Bagdad was soon a bitter trial Early 
la 1831 the plague visited the- city, and made awful ravages. 
In the first fortnight, seven thousand died. Out of a 
population of 80,000, three-fourths were computed to have 
•perished. During the continuance of this calamity, the 
water inundated the city, and destroyed seven thousand 
houses, and buried fifteen thousand persons — ^most of them 
lick with the plague — in the ruins. Mrs. Groves died, and 
leveral of their assistants. But the souls of the strangers 
rested in God, and were sustained in the terrible ordeaL 

No sooner was the plague stayed than an army of 12,000 
men besieged the city for several months, and finally occu- 
pied it Trial followed trial, until the inhabitants were re- 
duced to the greatest extremities. -It was peculiarly severe 
for- the missionary band to pass through such an ordeial in 
the outset of their work. But affliction was blessed to their 
"loiilfl. They learned to live by faith, and to feel that they 
were strangers and sojourners here. The scenes they beheld 
made a deep impression on their minds; and on account of 
their inalnlity to speak to the perishing thousands of the 
way of salvation, their feelings must have been strongly 
moved. 

In September 1832 Eitto left Bagdad, as his deafness 
pievented his usefulness to the mission. He returned to 
England by Teheran, Tabreez, Erzeroom, Trebizopd, and 
Constantinople. Nine months were occupied on the journey, 
and the large opportunities for observation of Eastern life 
and customs were ftdly employed by Mr. Kitto. .His letters 
and journals and works bear ample evidence of this. 

" Hitherto," says a reviewer, ** he has been a gatherer of 
knowledge ; now, to the end of life, the deaf Plymouth work- 
house boy is to become one 6f England's teachers : he comes 
like the laden bee, which has sipped its stores from a thou- 
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Baiid flowers in a thousand fields,— so replenished with the 
fruits of reading, reflection, and observation, that to write is 
to be relieved." 

Resettled in England, Kitto became a contributor to the 
Fenny Magaaine, and wrote valuable papers on Oriental 
subjects, under the signature of the " Deaf Traveller." 

In 1833 Mr. Kitto was married to '' one who, happily for 
him, appreciated his talents and his worth, and, by her assi- 
duous and self-denying devotedness, contributed largely to 
the successful prosecution of his literary exertions." They 
walked together daily to the British Museum, and made 
useful acquisitions from that great store-house of knowledge 
and illustration for his works. But when he began those 
works which have so much enriched Biblical science, he had 
to remain at his desk, while Mrs. Kitto went to consult ao- 
thorities and collect information. She says : '* I day by day 
went forth to collect, from all the various authorities, pointed 
out by him, such materials as he needed. Thus through ma 
he managed to supply the deficiencies of his own library as 
it was then. For many years this was my employment ; for 
although his stock of books increased largely, there were 
always many not in his possession from which he wished to 
cull : and ever afberwards my services were in active requi- 
sition, and he used jocularly to designate me his Aoc^mait." 
His wife thus became in a new sense essential to him, and 
he felt and owned it She was all the world to him, and 
happily he waa all to her. Thus she could attest that, 
" during the twenty-one years of our married life, I may say 
in perfect truth that ten hours have not been spent separate 
from him in visits." It is not easy to estimate fully the 
usefulness of such a wife as Mrs. Kitto ; but now that the 
record of her valuable service to Biblical study has been 
given in the biography of her husband, the readers of Dr. 
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Kitto'B works Bhould not fail to remember the debt of grati- 
tude they owe to his excellent wife. Besides maternal cares 
and domestic trials, that required much prudence and eco- 
nomy and time, this devoted lady became a help-meet to her 
husband's labour and a model to Christian wives. 

From 1833 to 1853 Mr. Kiiko was constantly employed 
with his pen, elucidating divine truth in a mode hitherto 
miattempted on so great or in so correct a style. The works 
which he prepared during those twenty years have made an 
" era in Biblical literature." The chief of these is The Pic- 
torial Bible, It is not a doctrinal, but an illustrative com- 
mentary on the Scriptures, and presents to students of the 
Sacred Volume means of understanding all the manners and 
customs, geography and history, peculiarly Oriental, that are 
•BO thickly strewn over the pages of Holy Writ. To the 
letterpress descriptions were added woodcuts taken from the 
■oenery, customs, and monuments of the East The result 
tlM a work of standard value, and of great popularity. It 
WBB one of the few kept by Dr. Chalmers in his closet, while 
preparing his Daily Scripture Headings. It ought to be in 
every clerical library, and familiar to teachers. Another 
great work suggested and edited by Mr. Kitto waa The Cy- 
dcpcedia of Biblical Literature, which contains a vast amount 
of learning contributed by eminent divines of Germany and 
England, and intended to elucidate Scripture. It won for 
the editor, though a layman and a member of no university, 
the degree of D.D., from the university of Giessen. 

In his last years Dr. Kitto wrote eight volumes of Daily 
Bible Illustrations, a morning and evening series, which 
contained short papers for each day of the year on some 
illustrative point in the different books of Scripture. They 
were dedicated to the Queen, and obtained a good circula- 
tion. They present in a popular form the best of the valu- 
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able notes in the Pictorial Bible, and serre greatly to diffhee 
correct views of Scripture interpretation. Besides these, Dr. 
Eitto ma the author of Unde Oliver's Travels in FeniOj 
in two Yoltunes ; of the Pictorial History of the Holy Land, 
in two voluines; of a History of Paleftine, Thoughts among 
Flowers, GoUery of Scripture Engravings, T?^ 'Pictorial 
Sunday'Booh, The Lost Senses, a most interesting work on 
deafness and Idindness ; Scripture Lands, &c. ; and for a 
season he edited The Journal of Sacred Literature, 

The literary work he performed was great, and regularly 
occupied him sixteen hours a-day. But an iron frame could 
scarcely stand such tear and wear, so in 18^1 Dr. Eitto's 
heidth failed; From that period until his death he had 
many trials. His family being large, — ^for he had nine chil^ 
Aren,— and his income small, financial difficulties oppressed 
him; and as this occurred at the time when ill-health seizeA' 
him, his trial was very severe. An.e£fort was made which: 
obtained ^100 a-year i(x him from the civil list of Hac^ 
Majesty, and afterwards ^£1000 were raised by voluntary 
subscriptioiL 

In 1852, he had a severe attack ; in 1853, besides the be- 
reavement of a child, he was seized with paralysis. In 1854, 
he went to Cannstadt^ Germany, for his health; but there 
his affliction increased. Two of his family died within three 
months ; and on November the 2nd of the same year his own 
conflict with life was ended. 

Over his. grave in a foreign land, his publishers, Messrs. 
Oliphant of Edinburgh, have erected a befitting monument^ 
which " will enable strangers to identify the resting-place of 
him who will be honourably known to future ages as the 
author of The Pictorial JBibleJ' 

It is no small loss to be deprived of any sense; but the 
loss of hearing is more affecting than of any other. ^ It is," 
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njsDr. Gkorge Wilson, "a sorer affliction to be cat off from- 
the tongaes of our fellow-men than it is to be blinded to the 
lights on which they gaze. Those who are bom, or early 
become deaf, are far more isolated all their lives from their 
hearing neighbours than the blind are from those who see. 
The blind as a dass are lively and cheerful; the deaf are shy 
and melancholy, often morose and suspicious : and naturally 
■0, for an interest in each other far exceeds, and ought to 
exceed, an interest in the world, and from all this human 
qrmpathy the deaf are almost totally cut off; whilst the 
blind, excused from many duties which the seeing only can 
discharge, are peculiarly free to indulge in gossip with their 
more favoured neighbours, and can largely exchange opi- 
nions with them.** Dr. Eitto- felt this most acutely, for to 
hitfamilp he was very affectioTuxUj and he had much delight 
in his intercourse with them. This had all to be done by 
the fingera " I never," said he, in his Lost Senses^ " I never 
kmard the voices of any of my children. The reader, of course, 
knows this, but the fact, as stated .in plain words, is almost 
shoddng. Is there anything so engaging to a parent as to 
catch the first lispings of his in&nt's tongue ? or so interest- 
ing as to listen to its dear prattle, and trace its graduid 
mastery of speech % If there be any one thing arising out of 
my condition which more than another fills my heart with 
grief, it is this : it is to see their blessed Ups in motion, and 
to hear them* not, and to witness others moved to smiles and 
kisses by the sweet peculiarities of infantile speech, which 
are incommunicable to me, and which pass by me like the 
idle wind." 

The grace of God can aid to console those who mourn so 
great a loss. Dr. Kitto realized this fully. His tvas a real 
and happy piety, " Thirty years ago," he wrote, " befoie 
the Lord caused me to wander from my fathers house, I put 
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my mark on this pasisage in Isaiah, 'I am the Lord; they 
shall not be ashamed that wait for me.' Of the many booikt 
whidi I iiow possess, the Bible that bears this mark is the 
only one that belonged to me at that time. It now lies be- 
fore me ; and I find that, although the hair, which was then 
dark as mght, has meanwhile become 'a sable silvered,' the 
ink which marked this text has grown into intensity of 
blackness as the time advanced ; corresponding with, and in 
&ct recording, the growing intensity of the conviction, that 
' they shall not be ashamed that wait for Thea' I believed 
it then, and know it nowj and I can write probatum est wi^h 
my whole heart over against the symbol, which that mark is 
to me, of my ancient faitL" 

He passed through peculiarly trying afflictions in his last 
days; but the Lord vouchsafed grace to his servant accord- 
ing to his need. In the last letter he penned are these 
words : ''But thoughheart-smitten, I have not been allowed 
to sorrow as having no hope ; and I begin to perceive that, 
by these variously afflictive dispensations, my Lord is calling 
me 'up hither ' to the higher room in which he sits, that I 
may see mere of his grace, and that I may more clearly 
imderstand the inner mysteries of his kingdom." 

Dr. Kitto's catholicity was very rare. Sir John M'Neill, 
KC.B., who knew him at Bagdad, thus spoke of him at a 
public meeting in Edinburgh : " In more than twenty years 
of occasional intercourse, often quite unreserved, nothing had 
occurred to indicate distinctly to what body of Christians 
Kitto belonged, — ^the truth being, that he was the common 
property of them all, for he had done them all valuable ser- 
vice.'' He was a member of the Church of England, and, 
though precluded by his deafness from enjoying the worship, 
he regularly attended the communion. 

Altogether Dr. Kitto was a gift, for whom we ought to be 
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thankftiL Hm life is a lenon, and his laboura a Mftaring^ 
aad maj incite many to ''go and do likewise." 

In a way pecoMar, and whidi will bear fruit to all genera- 
tioiiB, did this humble, peraeyeiing, and pious C&iistian make 
his life naefuL His name is enshrined in the records of the 
torch's benefu^ra. 

** R«pliM noC^ O JDj MB I ** the oM num repUad, 
**TtaiilHmT«B batik duiten^dtlieau B^old thto vliie ; 
I iwBd tt a wUd tree, whose weaUm atrength 
Had Bwoln into Irregular twigi 

And bold excreaoene0B| 
And ^ent Itadf In laarea and Utile itaig% 
So In the flovrlah of its ontwardneas 
Waating the sap and strength 
That should haTO gtren finrth flrnlt: 

Bat when I pnmed the tree, 
Then it grew temperate in its vain expanse 
Of vsdsos leaTe% and knotted, as thon seest^ 
Into the Ibll doer dusters^ to rcpaj 
The hand that wiaelj wonnded It 
Beplne not, O my son I 
In wtsdom and In mercy Hearen inflicts^ 
Uka awlae leedi, its painfU'iemediea.** 
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aAMITKL BUDQBTT, THB MEBOHANT. 

*ta«fii7weikthat he began, .... he did it with all his heart, and proa- 

persd.**— S Chboil xxzL SI. 

** Aflbrd ns so much wit, 
That^ as the world senros ns, we may senre Thee^ 
And both thy servants be.** 

It has been debated whether it is **po98iMetomakethehedqf 
hM ifoWiis,**--to pursue a successfy business in this }i&, and 
yet kei^ the heart right with Qod. Some ^ood men seem 
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to think tl£At adversity is the chief blessing of the "Shw Tes- 
tament religion. Lord Baoon somewhere'remaiks, favonring 
this idea, that ** Prosperity is the blessing (^ the Old Testa- 
ment, adversity is the blessing of the New, which cairieth 
the greater benediction and the dearer evidence of Qod's 
fovour." It cannot be denied that very many of God's chil- 
dren have been chosen in the furnace of affliction, and that 
the trials of life have been the means of the sanetification of 
the sonl ; nor can it be overlooked that the pursuit of this 
world iiB a strong temptation to neglect the soul : but never- 
theless, there is nothing in secular business naturally incon- 
sistent with Christian profession,. and it may be made |b 
means of serving God and glorifying his name as much as 
the afflictions of life. There' is nothing unchristian in wealth 
itself The apostle does not warn ua against acquiring and 
possessing ii It is " the loVe of money" which he calls 
** the root of all evlL" It is covetousness which makes men 
^ err from the faith," and " pierces them through with many 
sorrow&" It is the worldly and avaricious spirit that turns 
this creature of God into a curse,, but. not the gold itself. 
The selfishness of man, not the HberaUty of Gbd, makes 
wealth a'snara That which is natural cannot be wrong, 
though it needs subjection to moral law. The desire of 
wealth is natural to maa Though there be thousands in 
the d^hs of poverty, and thousands more who require all 
their labour to earn a scanty subsistence, yet wealth is an 
olgect of desire to most of our race. It is a relative thing, 
and appears in different figures to different persons. Units, 
tens, hundreds, thousands, have their peculiar devotees, aU of 
whom aspire to command these various sums. It is useful, 
and can do nmcL " Without it," says a pungent American 
writer, " there can be neither books nor implements, neither 

commerce nor marts^ neither towns nor cities. It is foUy to 
B 
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deDounce thmt, a love of which Ckxl has placed in man by a 
oOQfltitational faculty ; that with which he has associated 
high grades of happiness ; that which has motiyes touching 
erery faculty of the mind. Wealth is an Astist ; by its 
patronage men aie encouraged to paint, to carve, to design, 
to build and adorn : a MASTSB-MscHiLKio ; and inspires men 
to invent, to discoTer, to apply, to forg6, and to &8hi(Hi: 
a Husbandman; and under its influence men rear the flock, 
till the earth, plant the vineyard, the field, the orchard, and 
the garden : a Manufactubeb ; and teaches men to card, 
to spin, to weave, to colour and dress all useful fabrics : a 
Mischant; and sends forth ships, and fills warehouses with 
their returning cargoes gathered from every zone. It is the 
scholars Patron, sustains his leisure, rewards his labour, 
builds the college, and gathers the library." It is not strange, 
therefore, that men should wish to be rich, and should stram 
every eflfort of mind and body in order to reach this consum- 
mation. The way to riches is full of temptations^ which few 
are able to resist : but they can be, and hav&been, overcome. 
Tliere are not a few in the mercantile world at the present 
day who unite to successful business a sincere, pieiy and a 
large beneficence, who make their ''merchandise and hire 
holiness to the Lord." A practical illustration, even more 
impressive than a general declaration, of the union of push- 
ing business with living religion and liberality, will be found 
in. the following sketch of a " Successful Merchant :"— 

Samuel Budoett was bom at Wrington, Somersetshire, 
on July 27, 1794. His parents were in very humble life, 
and had many difficulties to make a living. They had, how- 
ever, consolation in their troubles^ by possessing a religious 
character. They had frequent occasion to remove their resir 
denee in Samuel's early days. Ere he could recollect anything 
of Wrington, he was taken to the village of Backwell, and 
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when he was fire years old he went with the fkmily to 
Nailse^ In 1801 they removed to Kingswood, near.Bristol, 
where they opened a small shop. Samuel soon develoixMl 
an aptilnide for business. " He was bom a merchant," says 
Mr. Arthur, ^just as other men have been bom -poets, 
painters, or mathematicians.'' His boyhood waa devoted to 
bargains. Let him tell his own tale of his first mon^y- 
taiaking at ten years of age : — 

** The first money I ever recollect possessing was gained 
in the following way : I went to Mr. Milks of Kilmersdon, 
to school, a distance of three miles. One day on my way 
I picked up a horse shoe, and carried it lEibout three miles, 
and sold it to a blacksmith for a penny. That was the first 
penny I ever recollect possessing, and I kept it for some 
time. A few weeks after, the same man called my attention 
to a boy who wafi carrying off some dirt opposite his. door, 
and offered, if I would beat the boy, who was bigger than 
myself to give me a penny. I did so; he made a mark 
upon it, and promised if I would bring it to him that day 
fortnight, he would give me another. I took it to him at 
the appointed time, when. he fulfilled his promise, and I thus 
became possessed of threepence ; since which, I have nevei* 
been without, except when I gave it aU awayr Thus com- 
menced the business of life with Samuel Budgett The next 
gain was by a little service in his mother's shop; and when 
his funds had risen so high as to enable him to purchase 
Wesley's Hymns, he considered himself "a rich and happy 
boy." Traffic in marbles and lozenges at school, by pur- 
chasing .in pennyworths and selling in halfpennyworths, 
added to his store, until he could venture upon a basket of 
cucumbers, or stake his fortune in a live donkey for half-a- 
crown^ which he sold for five shillings. Mrs. Ellis, who 
bought the donkey, had not the money, but promised to pay 
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in course of the week That would not satisfy the incipient 
trader, — he must have security. Mrs. Ellis had just got a 
new pair of stays, price ten shillings, which she deposited in 
his. hands till the value of the donkey could be paid. When 
Samuel gave the stays to his mother, he said, " I have sold 
the donkey. Mrs. Ellis will call and pay :five shillings ; be 
sure and not let her have the stays without the money.** 
Careful, ever planning, and ever saving, Samuel Budgett had 
acquired Uiirty pounds by the time that hQ reached his four- 
teenth year ! He must now go &om home, and fix himself in 
a trade. He must enter upon the work of his lifa The 
tnuning which he had received &om his parents had been 
such as gave him good prmciples with pure ajfections, — 
preparations for the rough- work of the world of the most 
invaluable kind. He was taught to do that which was right, 
and to repay love with love. Hence, when the youth set 
oat to his apprenticeship, he gave his thij^ pounds to his 
parents. That which he had won by keen, cautious, and 
persevering dealing, and which, to a youth like him, was the 
commencement of a fortime, he heartily deposited in the 
hands of his struggling parents that they might increase 
their comfort and secure a maintenance. His mother was a 
pious woman, who prayed' for her children. When Samuel 
overheard her wrestling with the Angel on behalf of his soul 
he said to himself, " My mother is more earnest that I should 
be saved than I am for my own salvation." From that 
period he sought the Lord, and never lost the impression. 
He learned to reciprocate a mother's piety, and when he 
feared that God was about to remove her &em him, he ear- 
nestly prayed that she might be spared. He was not then 
in his teens, but his heart was fixed, and in after years this 
childlike piety was his greatest comfort and his brightest 
adornment 
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His education at school ^ras meagre ; but, followed up by 
a subsequent desire to improve his mind, he became quidi- 
fied for the respectable position and mercantile responsibility 
which he attained. 

In 1809 Samuel Budgett was apprenticed to his brother, 
who had a shop at Kingswood. The early experience was . 
hard, and as brothers are often blind to the best qualities of 
ea(5h other, he got notice to quit, as unfit for the situation." 
The cold world was now before him. He applied for a 
vacancy in a shop in Bristol, and by means of his great 
anxiety, which won the grower's wife; he was engaged. 
Daunted by his inability to reckon 80 Ibsi of bacon at 9id 
per lb., he set himself to master sums. Before entering on 
his new place, he obtained leave to visit his parents at Cole- 
ford ; and having got similar leave of absence on behalf of 
a younger brother, also apprenticed in Bristol, and who was 
a better scholar than himself, Samuel kept him hard at 
arithmetical calculations while they pursued their way. As 
they returned, Samuel purchased a jay for threepence, and 
sold it in Bristol for a shilling, realizing ninepence by his 
venture*. 

With a fair field, the ardent apprentice soon mastered his 
business, and was an attraction in the shop of Mr. B. His 
brother now appreciated his worth, and desired him to com- 
plete his time with him ; to which he agreed.- He soon became 
a favQurite with the customers, and was the means of increas- 
ing the business ; so that when his apprenticeship was ended^ 
his brother was glad to engage him for three years, at a salary 
of ;C40, £50, and £60, respectively. 

Though occupied with the shop in long hours, firom six in 
the morning to nine* or ten at night, young Budgett found 
opportunities to cultivate his mind and to do good. He had 
a great craving for knowledge, and read books with profit 
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He had a wish for usefiilness, and early employed his talent 
With his worldly meaivs he was as Hberal as with lus spiritual 
service. When his sisters came into Bristol to prosecate 
their industry, he invested all he then had, amounting to 
fifteen shillings, in coals f(»r their use. When his three years' 
engagement was ended, he had saved out of his small salary 
cme hundred pounds^ and he generously gave it all to his 
brother, who had lost much of his means in a bank. He gave 
his Sabbaths to the Sunday school, and notwithstanding the 
dianges of his fortune, of his family, and the advance of 
years, he never deserted that labour of love. 

Taken into partnership with his brother in 1819, when he 
was twenty-five years of age, and having settled in life by 
marriage, Samuel Budgett devoted himself to the extension 
of the business with an industry that speedily repaid the 
effort In this he had to work alone. His brother had not 
such lofty aspirations as he, but had confidence suffideiit in 
his prudence to allow him to take his own course. The 
consequence was, that the grocers' shop at the village of 
Kings wood became a, wholesale house for the supply of small 
shops in the district At first the small villages contiguous 
to Eingswood were supplied, then journeys were imdertaken 
tp Frome and some of the county towns, and ere mmy years 
elapsed, shopkeepers *' from. Penzanoe to BundnghMB, from 
Haverfordwest to Wiltshire," did rognlar biudiiess wifli the 
Budgetts at Bristol It was not withont diffleult7 tiiat a 
wholesale connection was formed. Bespectable grocers did not 
like the locality from which Mr. Budgett came. Their own 
was more important than it But the trader was not to be 
daunted. He persevered till he got an order, then paid such 
attention to that customer as secured for him the regard of 
others. It was a principle with Mr. Budgett to keep good 
hold of a customer, by kiiidl|F'|iBltentions and good articles.. 
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He Bold ckeaply, and many suspected that it was deception. 
Bat there was- no such thing. " The markets were, well 
watched, evAry advantage of time or change taken toracoount, 
and his singular powers of cheap buying exerted with all 
vigour." Of course at the outset the capital of the Budgetts 
was small, and enemies were ready to seek their 'discredit. 
On one occasion a run was made upon them for payment 
before the r^ular time ; but it was -met by means of Samuel's 
energy. The sum in the bank was insufficient to meet all 
claims, but as the last cheque was handed in at one side, a 
deposit was made at another. The credit of the firm was 
saved, and henceforth it extended. And it was sustained. 
Meum, JStuigett told for cash only, and even parties at a 
distance w@re called upon once in four weeks. This rule was 
never deviated firom. Hence they never had " return biHs" 
to distress them, and -their demands could rarely send a 
grocer into the Oazette, Were such a system as this univer- 
sally adopted^ how much safer would be our business ! Fewer 
baiiikruptcies would occur, and families would know whether 
they were living on their own means. It only requires deci- 
sion to carry it into practice in any individual casci. Suc- 
cess is as likely to attend another as it did Samuel Budgett,^ 
if his three pregnant words be the guide of business, — " Tact, 
Puii^I^jtiNqiFX9»'^',. 

.Bfaieiple^^ll»iagr4 Then did he not adulterate j Who 
do^4i9lY s^.i^iailiijred^ocers.' The recent disclosures of 
Dr. Hassal rsvpl tdtilteration of a character and to an ex- 
tent most discreditable to business and alarming to morals. 
When any systematic course of evil pervades a business, it is 
long before persons engaged therein get their eyes opened to 
observe it. While clear-sighted to the blemishes of oth^ 
we are singularly blind to our own. Samuel Budgett had 
a nature similar to other men. His eyes were gradually 
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opened, and as he saw, so he acted. All readers of his bio- 
graphy, by the excellent and eloquent Mr. Arthur, will 
remember " P. D.** The cask so marked had been long used 
to adulterate pepper. But it began to trouble Samuel Bud- 
gett*8 conscienca So one night he took the cask and 
carried it to an old quarry, " there staved it, and scattered 
' P. D.* among the clods, and clay, and stonea" This is a 
q)ccimen of commercial morality in the Ejngswood firm. 
Nor did it confine itself to the minor details of business ; it 
characterized the whole. Thorough honesty was the rule; 
shopmen, clerks, travellers, as well as principals, exemplified 
it Is not this a model for merchants ? 

Absence of speculation also marked Mr. Budgett Once 
he tried it, and gained ; but the yearns accounts showed a cor- 
responding loss. It was therefore abandoned. What he 
gained was by honest effort in legitimate trade. There was 
a eondarU recognition of God in husin^tss, Mr. Arthur men- 
tions the following fact in relation to this, which shows that 
our merchants were the same in the warehouse as in the 
doset : " One of the oldest servants in the estaUishment of 
the Messrs. Budgett, one who saw it rise and grow, told me 
that, as his station lay immediately above the private count- 
ing-house, he found that year by year, as soon as the brothers 
had struck the balance, they retired into an inner office, and 
there, kneeling down before the Lord of all, acknowledged 
E^allotment of success or of failure, giving thanks or pre- 
senting humiliation, as the case might dictate.** Blessed 
position for merchants to occupy ! They that can be honest 
before God, will be so in the sight of men. 

Anumg hi» men Mr. Bu(^ett was upright, but firm. He 
infused his own spirit into them ; and if they did not possess 
it, they did not suit They were required to be veiy bui^ ; 
but they were righteously and generously dealt with. Gra- 
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dually, as he became sole master, hours were reduced, until 
all employed on the ppemises Mt at bax o'clock. One means, 
and the chief, of this success, was to do each day's work 
within the day. Another was, to allow no department to 
wait for another. All was in clock-work operation, and 
every one received the benefit. 

Mr. Budgett shared his profits with his men. At the end 
of the year, he rewarded with presents those whose services- 
had satisfied him. By this he gained their interest in the 
prosperity of the house. Th<d servants became a part of the 
concern, and had a share of the satisfaction wh\ch success 
bestowed. Their homes were made comfortable. And every 
young man, who resided on the premises, " had his own 
sleeping apartment, with the express understanding that this 
arrangement was made in order that he might feel himsdf 
alone with his Father which is in heaven."" As many break- 
fasted at the warehouse, half an hour was allowed for family 
prayer; and in. a room set apart for the purpose the men 
assembled, and had their devotions led by one of the prin- 
cipals if present^ or by one of the Christian men among thiem. 
A hymn was sung, a passage of Scripture and the reflections 
of Fletcher's Family Bevcftion read, and prayer offered The 
whole was concluded in half an hour ; but what a hallowed 
impression would such an exercise have on the hearts of 
those busy men throughout all the day ! Some ministers of 
religion, who visited that sacred scene, had their hearts 
kindled to deeper devdtion as they joined the voices of those 
pushing men, while they sang : — - 

" Fortk in thy name, Lord, I go, 
My daily labour to pnrsae ; 
Thee, only tliee, resolved to know, 
In all I think, or ipeak, or da 

** The task thy wisdom hath asslgn'd, 
let me cheerfiilly fulfil I 
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InaXkmj works thypresence find, 
And prore U17 aoeepCable wflL 

'* ThM may I set at my right hand. 

Whose eyes my imnoat sabstsace see» 
And labour on at thy wwnmand, 
And offer aU my woriEs to theei 

**GiTe me to bear the easy yoke, 

And erery moment watch and pray; 
And stm to things eternal h)ok. 
And hasten to thy ^orioos day. 

** For thee deUghtfUly employ 

Whate'er 0iy boonteoos graee hath giVen, 
And ran mj ooorse with eren joy» 
And dosely walk with thee to hearen.** 

Bach a practice is too rare in our marts of business; but 
it ii not without its parallel Even in busy London, an 
MtahJiihment of considerable extent, and employing many 
httidsy has shown, in the happy intercourse between em- 
liloyers and employed, that there can be a sanctified rela- 
tMBship between ** candle-making and Christianity.'' 

Benefit dubs were not awanting in Mr. Budgett's estab- 
lishment ; indeed, all that could improve the condition of 
the workmen or their fiunilies was carefully attended ta 
Sdiools were provided, youths were watched, faults strictly 
nproved, and virtues encouraged; sa that the firm became 
noted for the rectitude, integrity, and good condition, of all 
in their employment Masters everywhere, go and do L'ke- 
wiae! Men cannot but reciprocate such consistent piety 
9fiA. generous kindness. 

the neighbourhood of their warehouse improved under the 
public and Christian spirit of the Messrs. Budgett Both 
brothers conspired to be useful to the district in which their 
lot was cast, and where the Lord had so remarkably blessed 
them. 

Any one acquainted widi the labours of Wesley and White- 
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field will have heard of thQ E^ingswood colliers. The inha- 
bitants were of the lowest and most demoralized class ; but 
by schools on weekidays and Sabbaths, by Christian a,gency 
in which they took a part, the brothers were the means of 
their tr^msformation. Many were converted from their aim 
and brought to the Saviour, and the whole district improved. 
Every plan that would aid the work Samuel Budgett was 
r^dy to try. He employed the idle, fed the hungry, clothed 
the naked, and helped them to help themselves. He was 
not one of those benefactors of society that give a large dona- 
tion, €ind think they have discharged a duty ; he endeavoured 
to do good with what he gave. H)b would give a horse to a 
labourer, to put him in the way of winning a livelihood ; 
or he would lend him one ; or he would take instalments for. 
its valua He watched his efforts of beneficence, sought and 
obtained fruit As with others, he had his disappointments ; 
but these did not' dishearten him. Some seed fell on good 
groimd, and brought forth thirty, sixty, and an hundred- 
fold. 

Mr. Budgett was a Wesleyan, and was sincerely attached 
to his communion ; but he was no sectarian ; his interest 
extended to all good men. He was an Evangelical Alliance 
in Eingswood. All sects found a Mend and benefactor in 
Samuel Budgett, who never said to an applicant, ** I have 
had so many calls lately !" 

Among other means of usefulness, he early became a local 
preacher, and was often employed in that labour of love. 

In his family Mr. Budgett made religion his happy rule. 
His own conduct was influenced by it ; his children were 
tedned by it ; his servants awed by it. One point in his 
treatment of children is deserving of special notice : ''He 
made his children, from their earliest years, his confidants 
and his counsellors. They knew his business affairs inti- 
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mately ; and in every perplexing case he would gather them 
itniHd him, with their mother and annt, and take their ad- 
vioe. His standing couBcil was formed of the whole family, 
even at an age when other fathers would think it cruel and 
absurd to perplex a child with weighty conGems." But this 
course had its good results. It made his children free with 
him, it promoted their family feeling, and united them in a 
true and fond affection. When he made his will, " it was by 
consultation with them all unitedly." 

The Lonl had given him worldly riches ; but they stole not 
away his heart. He found divine grace sufficient to keep 
him, and he sought its influence and reHed upon it Though 
he enlarged his house, and had beautiful grounds and ample 
means, he made no great display, nor lived luxuriously. 
Christian principle, not peculiarity, guided his conduct 
There was everything that evinced wealth, but nothing that 
showed pride. 

He watched his spiritual progress with as great care as 
his business. Much in prayer and in the study of the word 
of Ood, he went forth 'to his warehouse with his heart fixed 
and his mind easy. He could therefore give his whole en- 
ergy to the duties of life. Religion is not long hours in the 
closet, though that place is a constant resort and the dearest 
retreat ; but it is a life regulated by grace. It asks no sacri- 
fice of r^ular hours of business, but demands the consecra- 
tioh of all 

Mr. Budgett could mark his shortcomings, and did so with 
real humility. Thus he wrote in his journal on a Sabbath 
evening, August 3, 1823 : — 

"1. I am conscious I have thought of myself more highly 
than I ought to think. 

" 2. I have sacrificed to my own net, and burnt incense to 
my own drag. 
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'' 3. I Iiave ascribed my sucoesg in my imdertakiiigs to my 
own wisdom. 

" 4. I have boasted of what I have received as if I had not 
received it. 

" 5. I have gloried in very many things save the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

'* 6. I have' desired the praise of men, and taken pleasure 

in it 

" 7. I have repeatedly given way to foolish desires. 

'* 8. I have often and repeatedly given way. to inordinate 
affection. 

'' 9. I have indulged spiritual and bodily slotL 

" 10. I have often allowed myself to speak, if not Hes, yet 
what was not in the strict sense truth in the love of it 

"11. I have practised in my dealings actd which wouM 
not bear strict scrutiny. . . 

" 12. I have not laboured to do whatsoever I did to the 
glory of God. 

" 13. I have indulged my bodily appetitea" 

Reader, you may be apt to think this catalogue of sins 
indicates a very depraved character. It was. framed when 
Samuel Budgett was twenty-nine years of age, when his re- 
ligious sensibilities were becoming intensified, and he was 
enabled to detect the indwelling sin which wrought within 
his souL It was the faithfulness of a man who desir^ deli- 
verance from the power of sin, and whose aspirations were 
after holiness. The strictness of his principle made him thus 
faithful, and it often depressed his souL But as grace was 
vouchsa&d, so did he rise above fear; and at evening time 
it was light without a cloud. When he was carried up 
stairs in his last illness, he said, " I am quite ready to be 
carried down whenever my heavenly Father sees fit. Thank 
God, I have a hope beyond the grave T Then he states 
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on what his hope was fotinded, thanking Qod for the assnr* 



**I thechiefof sbmeraam; 
But JesDS died for mei** 

Hia illness had the atmosphere of heaven aronnd it He 
had constant delight in talking of the grace of GUxl, and in 
leoommending it to those who visited him. He entreated 
them to seek an interest in Christ " teeh it at once /" he 
would say. And again, after mentioning that he looked to 
Jesus, the great high priest, he said, *' I rest there for par- 
don^ purity^ and heaven. I long to go : happy should I be 
if I were to go this night Let us remember, my dear Mends, 
earth is but a scale to heaven ; buying and selling are of no 
importance, except as they bear reference to eternity." At 
another time he said, '' I am resigned. / have not a paper 
to iigUf not a shilling to give away, not a hook hut any one 
may comprehend in ten minutes,^ And again : " Keep short 
reckonings with Him.'* Urging the need of the divine blessing 
and earnest use of means, he remarked, " I used literally to 
•top my ears as I came from chapel, lest any sound should 
draw off my mind from the sermon I had heard." On the 
last evening of his life, he said to a friend, who was with 
him only for three minutes, *' I am going the way of all 
flesh ; but bless Gk)d Fm ready. / trust in the merits of my 
Eedeemer,** That night he entered into rest ; and on the 
7th May, 1851, amidst a crowd of sorrowing friends and 
servants, they laid him in the grave, and the earth closed 
over " The Successful Merchant" 

But his example remains. The character remains, to re« 
prove, warn, exhort, and encourage young men in business, 

AppbektiobsI you may learn a lesson, from Samuel 
Budgett If you have come from a pious family, let the 
hallowed influence of home attract you to the best meeting- 
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place— at a throne of grace, and frequently lead you to yidt 
your attached parents. Keep throughout your residence in 
another's house the principles that regulated your flEither'a 
Never act unworthy of those whose happiness is built up in 
yours. If you have had a dedicaticm to the Lord at home, 
plead for its fulfilment in your personal sanctification. Mr. 
Budgett, when dying, could say, '' I feel as if I were a poor 
sinner saved through my dear mother^s prayers, the prayers 
of my Mends, and my own poor feeble prayers, offered through 
Christ.'' Have you come from a godless home 9 Leamfrom 
Samuel Budgett to seek a religion for yoursel£ No other 
blessing can suffice for your salvation. To be kept in safety 
amidst temptation, — ^to be futhfril to employers, and frw 
from evil habits, — seek an interest in the Lord Jesus. When 
in the shop, make the most of your opportunity. ■ Endeavour 
to attend customers, and to satisfy them ; but in doing so 
never indulge in falsehood. Litegrity, industry, and piety, 
will be your best character and your surest means of advance- 
ment Remember Samuel Budgett's rules, — ^''Tact, Posh, 
Prindple.** 

Shopkeepebs ! there is a lesson here for you. You wish a 
large custom and a prosperous business ; you are tempted to 
sell some tl^ngs at a loss and quietly overcharge oth^ 
that you may attract See that you act uprightly. The 
Eingswood grocer did not need unworthy practices to extend 
his business and increase his gains. Keep short accoxmts. 
Beware' of credit Cash payments are your safety, and they 
are your customers' advantage. Never deal in bills. Mis- 
fortunes may come. You may require aid, and have to give 
your signature. But beware of paying by bills. Keep no 
P. D. in anj comer of your shop for anything you selL Be 
r^^nlar and as short as possible in your hours, just to your 
customers, and let your business be reviewed before God 
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every night Forget not the sanctuary. Let not the hour 
of Saturday keep you out of the house of God on SabbatL 
£kideayour to be useful, and keep these rules ever before 
you, — " Tact, Push, Principle." 

Ck)MMEBCiALTBAysLLESs! the life of Samuel Budgett has 
a message to you. He was in you;" calling, and did business 
with success ; but he cared for his soul while he prosecuted 
his work. You have peculiar temptationa You are obliged 
to live in hotels, and are expected to treat Never make 
liquor an inducement to commerce. Let your goods and 
your own integrity be your recommendation. Make good 
use of a good customer. Mr. Budgett's rule to his traveUers 
was, *' Gain a little at a time, and t^e care of what you 
havd got" If you possess a Christian character, you can 
find opportunities of usefulness by means of your journeys. 
I have known commercial travellers who made it a constant 
olject to visit Sunday-schools, Bands of Hope, Young Men's 
Societies ; and who, by giving their experience and observa- 
tion, became the means of doing good. Their visit was 
looked for as earnestly by Christian youth as by busy trades- 
men. Fully carried out, the threefold rule of Mr. Budgett 
will suffice- for you in business and iv usefulqess, — " Tact, 
Push, Principle." 

Mebchants! this prince among your order has a word 
for you. Marked by gust dealing in his own actions, he 
demanded it from all in his employment Anxious for his 
own prosperity and comfort, he endeavoured to promote the 
•same among his men. Hence the punctuality, short hours, 
rawards, happy homes, education, and insurances, that the 
persons belonging to his establishment eigoyed. His spiritual 
influence over them was great and blessed. He assumed no 
airs, though he exacted obedience. But he impressed them 
all with his own motto, — '* Tact, Pudi. Pr^ciple." 
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He waa no mere money-hoarder; he was a liberal giver. 
Every good cause had his sympathy and aid. He always 
carried tracts and books with him for distribution, believing 
that this is a means of doing good most effective and blessed. 
He made a rule in the latter part of his life not to give away 
less than a sixth of his income. He " distributed, with dis- 
crimination and liberality, and without ostentation, fully 
^2000 a-year from his own pocket," is the testimony of a 
Bristol newspaper ; and it is confirmed by those who knew 
hinL He gave in a way likely to bless the recipient and the 
cause. He made it a part of his business to look after his 
benevolence. Merchants ! copy this large-hearted brother, 
who consecrated his gains, and sought to benefit others by 
the Lord's goodness to him. No men have more influence 
in a commercial country than its merchants and manufac- 
turers, who have so many thousand souls dependent on them 
for daily bread, and connected with them by employment. 
Were you to use that great opportunity and responsibility 
to the glory of God in the moral and spiritual improvement 
of those under you, the teeming population of our manufac- 
turing districts would become a Christian and happy 
people, and " your joy and crown." Ability to give, motive 
to do it to the best advantage, piety to ascribe all that you 
have to the Lord your God, would be your blessed experi- 
ence in the benefit of thousands, were you to make such 
hallowed use of Mr. Budgett's rule, — " Tact, Push, Prin- 



ciple." 
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** I care for no titles that are not my right, 

No honour that is not my due, 
Bat stand in my station by day or by night 

The will of my Master to do. 
He lent me my lot, be it humble or high. 

And set me my business here; 
And whether I live in His service or die, 

My heart shall be found in my sphere. 
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** If wealthy, I stand as the steward of my King; 

If poor, as the Cklend of the Lord ; 
If feeble, my prayers and my praises I bring ; 

If stalwart, my pen or my aword ; 
If wisdom be mine, I will cherish His gift; 

If simpleness, bask in His lore ; 
If sorrow, His hope shall my spirit uplift^ 

If Joyi I will throne it above. 

** Away then with * helpings * that hnmble and harm. 

Though * batterings * trip from your tongue ; 
▲way I for your folly wonld scatter the chwm 

That round my proud poverty hung. 
I felt that I stood like a man at my post, 

Though peril and hardship were there,— 
And all that your wisdom would counsel me moet 

Is, * Leave it, —do better elsewhere.* 

** If * better ' were better indeed, and not * wone^* 

I might go »-head with the rest; 
But many a gain and a Joy is a curse, 

And many a grief for the best 
Nol duties are all the * advantage* I use; 

I piae not for praise or for help I 
And 89 to ambition, I care not to choose 

JC y better or worse for myselt** 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ADELAIDE L. NEWTON, THE INVALID. 

** BlesMd be God, eren the FaiUier of oar Lord Jena Chriflt, the Father of iner> 
dea, and the God of all comfort; who coraforteth ua in all our triholatlon, 
that we may he able to comfort them which are in any trouble, by the eom- 
fort wherewith we onraelTea are comforted of God.**— 3 Gob. L 8, i. 

" Farewell, dear flowers, sweetly yonr time ye spent; 
Fit, while ye lived, for amell or ornament, 

And after death for cureSk 
I follow straight, without complaint and grief; 
Since, if my scent be good, I care not if 

It be as short as yours." 

There are some memoirs whicli, as you peruse them, make 
you feel that you stand on holy ground. They are pervaded 
with a deep solemnity. They net merely bum, but glow 
with a celestial fire which impresses the reader. Such are 
the lives of Martyn and Brainerd, of M*Cheyne and Hewit- 
son, of Madame Guyon and Mrs. Fletcher. These eminent 
individuals lived so near to God, — dwelt so much within 
the holiest of all, — ^that a glory seemed to shine around them 
while they were in the world. Mr. M*Oheyne waa a young 
man, and young in the ministry, yet so holy was his charac- 
ter, and reverend his demeanour, that brethren in the pres- 
bytery much his seniors in years, and more frigid in their 
theology, were often seen to wear a deeper solemnity in his 
presence. His appearance in the pulpit produced the same 
effect. A most striking instance was made known after his 
death. The following note was found unopened on his desk : 
" Pardon a stranger for addressing to you a few lines. I 
heard you preach last Sabbath evening, and it pleased GM 
to bless that sermon to my souL It was not so much what 
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yoa said, as your manner of speaking it that etrook me. / 
four in you a beauty of holiness I never saw hefore,^^ 

Yet, like Moses, whose face shone with the gloxy of Grod, 
these were all active Christians. They did not live in a 
cloister, though they spent much time in their <ilosets. They 
were great and successful labourers in the Lord's vineyard, 
and evinced the important fact that holiness of character is 
most consistent with activity of life. 

The life of Miss Newton is a further illustration of the 
foregoing remarks. It sets before us the image of the Sav- 
iour. It awes us by its holiness, and attracts us by its 
beauty. It is a living epistle, an illustrated commentary on 
that text, " For me to live is Christ." life is a solemn 
thing, and of mightiest interest. We have each one that 
experience to pass ; but how to live aright, usefuUy, and " so 
as to be missed," is a question that commands most serious 
regard. In Miss Newton we have a blessed example which 
it may please God to use in the production of many like her. 

She was bom at Derby, on March 1, 1824,^was well edu- 
cated, and to her high accomplishments added a charming 
manner. After the profession common to such as are brought 
up in religious circles, she sought a personal interest in the 
Saviour, and received his grace wit^ such simple confii^ce 
and hearty acquiescence as rarely afterwards to make Jier 
doubt her salvation, or cast a shade over her sunny flpiiit* 

The spiritual character develops itself in various degrees 
in diflferent persons. In Miss Newton, when once the crisis 
was passed, the growth of grace was rapid. Those who 
knew her did not fail to notice it, and were much impressed 
by her Christian demeanour and pursuits. 

It was seen in her companioTiships. " I really believe," 
she wrote, " my chief pleasure in this world consists in having 
and being with Christian friends; and none but Christians 
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know how leal and lasting Bach friendship is." Judging her 
"by her most intimate companions, she loved the society of 
those who walked most closely with God. And few could 
fail to mark her heavenly-mindedness. " Seldom or never," 
says the Kev. Canon Stowell of Manchester, " has it been my 
happiness to see the mighty power of grace so marvellously 
manifested as in her. She seemed to dwell in the vestibule 
of heaven, — to live on the steps of the throne of grace. 

" The one grand instrument was the word of God. She 
lived on and in the Bible. It savoured every sentiment, 
and toned every thought of her souL She caught the faintest 
whisper, and analyzed the minutest expressions, of the lively 
oracles ! The Scriptures were wrought into the very texture 
of her inner life, — she fed upon them in her heart. Hence 
the newness, the unction, the savouriness of her writings. 
Like the silk- worm, which spins her exquisite threads from 
her own vitals, fed by the mulberry leaves ; so she, from the 
experience of her own spirit, nourished by the leaves of the 
Tree of life, wrought out her lovely tissues of heavenly 
wisdom. Flesh and blood had not taught her, but the Spirit 
of her Father in heaven ! " 

It was seen in her earnest efforts to do good. Brought to 
Christ while scarcely left school, she laboured to attract her 
acquaintances there to the cross. She spoke, wrote, and 
liv«d in a way that moved the hearts of several young ladies 
in her circle, and inclined them to seek the Lord. She gave 
advice like an advanced Christian, and denied the world so 
as to make her counsel practical How much such consis- 
tency may accomplish, when evidenced in a sphere where all 
the levity and carelessness of youth and sin may before have 
shown themselves ! A change seen there has a power it has 
nowhere else. 

She taught a Sabbath class, visited a district, and took a 
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lirelj eoDoeni in the eTerksdng wellrbeiQg of thoBe -wvik 
whom Bhe came regularly in contact In TiatiBg; i^ j9nqi«/ 
hrfore the entered a honue^ and thns found a word in 
lor its inmates. Her zeal was stronger tLan her 
ftime, and sometimes OTerstretched her al^lity. Of one 
wieek she writes, " I was out at district work, four days oat 
of the six, from breakfast in the morning till four or fire in 
the afternoon.'* But her time for active work was hriet 
In 1846, she caught a cold which induced a disease that car- 
ried her to glory in eight short years. 

H^ afiQiction was eminently sanctified and used largely in 
the service of the Lord. It is chiefly as an invalid that her 
portrait is sketched ; for with weak health, and much pecu- 
liar carefulness necessary on account of it, she was so fully 
occupied and so extensively useful as to present an uncom- 
mon instance of the power of the feeble in well-doing. 

Miu NewtorCs pen was much employed. Pointed letters 
were addressed to friends, scriptural tracts were issued 
from the press, and she spent much time and study in the 
preparation of a work for which her rare acquaintance with 
the Scriptures and spirituality of mind peculiarly fitted her, 
— The Song of Solomon Compared vnih other parts of Scrip- 
ture. It occupied her £rom 1S47 to 1850. She studied 
Greek, Hebrew, and a little Arabic, to aid her disoorery of 
the mind of the Spirit She read all Scripture for li^t upon 
this one book ; and by an arrangement of parallel and illus- 
trative texts, by touching experience and spiritual thoughts, 
she prepared a book which is already in its third edition, and 
has refireshed many believers in their pilgrimage through this 
wilderness. 

A pamphlet on The Unclothed State, being the result of a 
carefid examination of Scripture on the subject, and during 
a bereavement, was also published by her, and " has proved 
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no 8mall consolation to other bereayed disciple&'' Seyeral 
articles in the Quarieriy Journal of Prophecy were furnished 
by her. On the urgent recommendation of friends who knew 
her qualifications, she compared the Epidle to the Hd)rewi 
with other parts of Scripture^ and corrected it, as it passed 
through the press, during her last illness. 

In addition to these, a Tolume has been selected from her 
papers, by the Rot. J. Baillie, her biographer, and published 
under the title of The Heavenly Life. It is full of spiritual 
thoughts calculated to deepen the piety and aid the Scrip- 
tural study of those who peruse it Considering her infirmi- 
ties, it is remarkable that she could write so much; but 
when any work is a labour of lore, the frail frame is nejred 
to action. 

She could not he idle. The works of Mr. Forster on the 
One Primeval Language she studied with great care ; made 
acquaintance with the Pharaonic alphabet, and deciphered 
Egyptian hieroglyphics on a mummy in the Derby museum. 
Deeming this of some consequence to the elucidation of 
Scripture, she pursued the subj ect with great ardour. When 
unable to continue much thought, she painted in oU, in which 
she was a skilful artist, and sold her works for the benefit of 
Irish missions. She took a deep interest in Ireland, and 
supported, by aid from a few friends, a Scripture reader 
there. " 

Opportunities of doing good were her delight. Thus she 
wrote to a friend : " I, for instance, can no longer visit the 
poor and read to them, as I once did; God demands a dif- 
ferent service from me now. But still he finds me work of 
some kind or other to do every day. I can say a word for 
him in a letter; or, as opportunity offers, I can speak to the 
servants ; or I can talk of him and tell out what I leam' of 
him to my sisters or to visitora This* last was one of my 
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chief opportunities at Torquay." And she was blessed in 
her labours of love. In a boarding-house at Torquay, one 
lady owed to her instrumentality the conversion of her soul, 
and several others their spiritual revival Another lady, to 
whom she gave one of her Thoughts for Sleepless Hours, 
found the Lord by that means. A third case occurred at 
Torquay in the winter of 1848. Her conversation was always 
precious, and ever refreshed those favoured with it. Thus, 
though an invalid requiring the attention of others, obliged 
to winter from home, she was busy in the service of the 
Lord, — a successful labourer according to her opportunities. 
The sick-room is often represented as a place of suffering 
rather than of service ; but from its solitude an influence 
may go forth extensive and lasting in its effects. The prayer 
of fidth from a sufferer may bring blessings from heaven, and 
the Christian labourer in his work, or the missionary among 
the heathen, may realize the good. " That day" will reveal 
the secret influence which, issuing from chambers of sickness, 
has gladdened many desolate regions, like the water from 
the rock which spreads fertility over many lands. Let not 
the invalid believer be discouraged. The Lord hath need of 
all his members in the work of salvation. 

Perhaps the reader is an invalid, and ready to complain of 
the weary waiting. Let Miss Newton give counsel to such 
when she says : " Don't think any more of my outer man ; 
it is intended to perish in due time, and I really try to do 
my duty to it while it lasts. We are but strangers at best 
down here ; and often earth seems desolate to me, though I 
have so much to be thankful for, and to make me happy. 
My time is fully occupied, and that forbids the indulgence of 
Bad and gloomy thoughts. I love to think that we are here 
for a little while, with precious opportunities of sowing seed 
which may hereafter add immensely to our harvest of joy in 
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glory. This is often a gteat motive with me, to stir me up ; 
for I feel that I am losing not only present comfort, but eter- 
nal eiyoyment, when I trifle or sin away my time. ♦ * ♦ 
I never find lack of work to be done in the Lord's vineyard." 
What a spirit of industry in the service of Christ breathes 
throughout this passage ! The invalid can thus be busy. 
In correspondence, study, prayer, speech, she was serving 
the Lord with a single eye and a diligent heart. 

Miss NewUyrCs advancement in holiness corresponded with 
her zeal. There was no neglect of her own soul in the abun- 
dance of her benevolence towards others. A few passages 
from her diary and letters will fully illustrate this : — 

" How did I know that my sins were all washed away ? 
Because I was trusting simply to the finished work of 
Christ, and was not waiting until I had done anything to 
evidence it. ' 

THE HOPE OF GLORY. 

** So bright is the hope of the glory before me, 
I'm often impatient, in haste to be gone ; 
I long, blessed Jesus, with saints to adore Thee,^* 
Those glorified spirits sorroimding Thy throne. 

** So bright is the hope, that / would not live cOway, 
For pleasures this poor fading earth can bestow ; 
They never can satisfy— never can cheer me. 
For each one Is tainted with sorrow and woe. 

** Of this body of sin and of death I'm so weary, 
I cling to the bright * hope of globt * in store 
For the souls who hare found all on earth to be dreary. 
And long to attain to the heavenly shore. 

" Lord, hasten the time of Thy blessed returning, • 
To gire us the peace and the re^ that remain 
For Thy serraots who stand with their lamps ready burning, 
To enter Thy glory, and with l%ee to reign. 
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** lUi, — thit is the hope that is now set before lu; 
Oh ! when shall we enter that glorious rest? 
Weloome patai ! welcome death 1 if it brings us to Jeaoa, 
And banishes hope in our pleanires poasssBBD.** 



u 



I sometimes enjoy my lonely Sundays yery much, and 
they go quicker than ever. And no wonder, when they are 
wpent in the study of that blessed word which is the life of 
the souL" 

''To be told you have an incurable disease is nothing 
alarming to me; so far from it, that it only makes me 
hope Qod wiU soon accomplish his work in me, if such 
be his wiU, and then take me to be where he is 1 What a 
thought!" 

**I hare been looking out all the different meanings 
of the Hebrew words for * prayer,' and hare found nearly 
thirty, each having some rather different idea attached 
toit" 

" I often feel inclined to smile at my sofa, with a Hebrew 
Bible and Lexicon at one side, a Greek Testament and Lexi- 
con at the other, and one or two English Bibles always about 
it too. I long only more and more to make my Bible the 
study of my life." 

" All day long my heart seems to be panting after nearness 
to Jesus." 

" You can't think what longing I have had for a sight of 
Jesus lately ; faith does not in the least satisfy me." 

"I can remember the time when I was so much afraid of 
dying that I often dared not go to sleep at night lest I should 
not liTe till the morning. But during the last five or six 
years, and often when I have been apparently on the very 
brink of the grave, I felt no fear at alL Quite the contrary ; 
I longed to die. Now you can surely guess what made this 
change in me — once otUside, now in Christ" 
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" I can sink into Christ, though I cannot rise to him." 
Thus was Jesus her all in all His glorious person was 
ever present to her souL His appearing the second time 
was fondly longed for, and his fellowship her strong desire. 
She fell asleep in Jesus on April 26th, 1854, aged thirty 
years. 

Afflicted believer/ learn what can comfort your soul in sor- 
row. Jesus was Miss Newton's stay and joy. The trials of 
her life were all sanctified by his grace, and made matters 
of praise, as the wilderness experience of Israel was the 
theme of David's psalms of thanksgiving. " Music is sweetest 
on the waters,*' says Willison, " and praise from the waters 
of affliction is sweet in the ear of God." And thus writes 
one: — 

*' I would not the dark ware remored ihould be, 
If <m its creat it bean me on to Thee. 
If trials bring me nearer to 29ky breast, 
And^ me tbere, I sorely shall be blest. 
I only pray that Thy sweet presence be 
With me in erery fire— in eveij sea.** 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ELIZABETH FBY, THE MERCHANT'S WIF*. 

**I WM lick, and ye rlAlted me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me.**— 

Matt. xxy. 3& 

** One I beheld! a wifis, a mother, go 
To gloomy scenes of wretchedness and woe ; 
She sought her way through all things vile and base, 
And made a prison a religious place; 
Fighting her way— the way that angels fight 
With powers of darkness— to let in the light 

****** 
The look of scorn, the scowl, the insulting leer 
Of shame, all fixed on her who ventures here; 
Yet all she braved ; she kept her steadfkst eye 
On the dear course, and broshed the baseness by. 
So would a mother press her darling child 
Close to her breast, with tainted rags defiled." 

Cbabbs. 

Almost all Christian denominations have bad the consecra- 
tion of Grod in the exemplary lives and useful labours of some 
of their honoured members. Though diversified in their 
polity, forms, and minor points of doctrine, yet agreeing in 
all the truths essential to salvation, there has been a striking 
likeness in their Christian biographies. Amidst variety of 
appearance and garb, the relationship of the family of God 
is distinctly portrayed in their spiritual character. When 
meeting together, they realize kindred emotions and speak 
the same language. They embrace as brethren, and are con- 
scious of unity in diversity — 

" Distinct as the billows, but one as the sea." 

The Society of Friends — ^itself but a small portion of 
the united Church — ^has had this seal of divine blessing. 
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Philanthropy has ever marked its members, niustrioiis 
names among useful Christians are numerous in their circle, 
and of these are " honourable women not a few." A minister 
among the Quakers, distinguished by the drapery and speech of 
the sect, Elizabeth Fbt occupies a most conspicuous place' 
in the holy Catholic Church, and exercised a ministry which 
had its fruits in the alleviation of human misery in the prisons 
and dungeons of Europe. Around her memory emphatically 
may the eulogistic garland of the Hedeemer's words be 
wreathed, — ** I was sick, and ye visited me ; I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me." And though none more lowly, yet 
to her whose aim was ever to serve her Lord in her ministry 
to the forlorn, will the Redeemer's words be spoken, — "Inr 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto meP 

At Norwich, on the 21st May, 1780, the subject of our 
sketch was bom. She was the third daughter of John Gur- 
ney, Esq. of Earlham, Norfolk; and by the mother's side de- 
scended from the Barclays of Ury, Kincardineshire, one of 
whom was the celebrated apologist of the Quakers. The 
Gumey family, like most persons of their rank at the time, 
professed religion, while they lived in the gaiety of the world. 
They did not wear the usual garb of Quakers, nor practise 
their peculiarities. Mrs. Gumey, whose training of her 
children was religious according to her light, early left them, 
eleven in number, bereaved of a mother. Elizabeth was then 
twelve years of age, and, from her peculiar disposition, felt 
the loss most keenly. She was timorous, reserved, obstinate, 
and idle — ^failings which soon gave place to the correspond- 
ing virtues for which she was afterwards so remarkable. 

The visit of an American Friend — William Savery — to Eng- 
land, was the means of a great change in her character. Hav- 
ing heard him preach in Norwich on February 4th, 17d8, she 
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awoke to seriouB thought Nor did the impression die away. 
Forty-fiye yean afterwards, she made this confession of its 
inflnenoe : *' I can say one thing— since my heart was touched 
at seventeen years old, I believe I never have awakened from 
sleep, in sickness or in health, by day or by night, tvithotU 
my Jirsl waking thought being ^ how best I might serve the 
Lordr Her views at the first were dark ; but they were 
decided. They slowly influenced her life, and induced her 
to quit the dance and scenes of pleasure, to lay aside scarlet 
dresses, and assume the drab, dose cap, and handkerchief, of 
Quakerism, and to make religion her daily busines& Her 
choice was that of Mary of Bethany — " the good part" — and 
it was caused to be her joy and crown. 

Thus prepared, Elizabeth Gumey was ready for domestic 
life, and on the 19th August, 1800, was married to Joseph 
Fry, Esq. of Flashet House, Essex. Family scenes of some 
notable mothers can scarcely bear inspection; but Mrs. Fry, 
though afterwards to become so public in her labours, came 
frcmi no n^ected nursery. Eleven children were her mater- 
nal trust, eight of whom were bom in twelve years. De- 
votedly attached to them, she counted no sacrifice too great 
to make on their behalf So &r as is made known by the 
memoir, they seem to have followed her example in Christian 
character, though few of them continued in the Society of 
Friends. • Most of them were married ere she was removed, 
and it is interesting to learn how ready she was to visit their 
homes while affliction lay on them, notwithstanding the 
amount of public care and correq)ondence with which she 
was burdened. She never forgot the mother m the philan- 
thropisty or the mistress of a household in the dii^edum of re- 
formatories. On one occasion she was at Deptford to visit 
a female convict ship. The day was tempestuous, yet, after 
performing her work of mercy, she resisted all the pressure 
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of Admiral Toung to stay, because of her children at home, 
one of whom was i)Oorly. It could not fail to more the 
sailor " that such a claim on a mother's heart had not been 
permitted to interfere with that to which* she had pledged her 
best energies and powers." Again, we find her cheaiolly tend- 
ing a sister's nck-bed at Earlham, and, when death had done 
its work, and the funeral of the dead had been attended, has- 
tening away to Lynn to wait upon a beloTed daughter in her 
solicitude; and on being sent for to aid an in&nt nephew's 
preservation in life, she again cheerfully remored. Separa- 
tions by marriages from her children did not hinder her 
efforts to do them spiritual good. She arranged a plan for 
family devotional meetings occasionally, with which she also 
combined schemes of benevolence. At these rt^arM/M^ which 
are still continued, Scripture reading and prayer, Christian 
conversaticm and plans of usefulness, consecrated relation- 
ship, united all in the service of the Lord, and stimulated 
each other to labours of love. These ^'philanthropic even- 
ings," as they are now called, were held once a-month in 
each other's houses, and resulted in much good, both domes- 
tic and pubMa Thus Mrs. Fry's children were trained for 
Gk>d, and they rose up to call her blessed, and to embalm 
her memory. Might not similar meetings be held occasion- 
ally in many Christian homes 1 

Servants, too, enjoyed her care. Christian instruction, and 
beautiM example. Some of them became attached to her 
till she died. Some died in her house, not without evidence 
of peace with G^, as the result of instruction from a Chris- 
tian mistresa 

A mother has a serious responsibility in the ordering of 
her household and the training of her family; but when, 
from circumstances and ability, an opportunity is afforded of 
more enlarged influence, it is not to be neglected. Domestic 
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life 18 not incoiudsteiit with public action. The former is 
the best qualification for the latter. Its caieB and trials pre- 
pared Mrs. Fry for being a mother in Israel 

In 1811 Elizabeth Fry was acknowledged as a minister 
by the Society of Friends. The propriety or impropriety of 
this we shall not discuss here. There is force, howBTer, in 
the remark of her daughter and biographer, that it was " as 
a minister of the Society of Friends, and as such only, 
shielded by its discipline and controlled by its supervision, 
that she could have carried out her peculiar vocation in the 
world and the churcL" Many who were not Quakers were 
struck by her public addresses, and moved by her persuasive 
eloquence and pathos both in preaching and prayer. But 
the labours in which Mrs. Fry eigoyed that daim on atten- 
tion are connected chiefly with Prison Refoi-m, 

Her first visit to Newgate was made in February 1813. 
The light of the female prisoners produced a deep impression 
on her mind, and led to the efforts for which she is now 
lenowx^ and which have benefited so many. 

Domestic afflictions and bereavements prevented her from 
beginning the work of her life till Christmas 1816, when she 
again visited Newgate, and read to the female prisojxera 
The state of prisons at that time was disgraceful to humanity. 
" Howard and his humane exertions appear to have been for- 
gotten, and Acts of Parliament to have become a dead letter." 
Cruelty was practised on offenders. "Dirt and disease 
abounded." Prisoners were huddled together, and the 
grossest wickedness prevailed. Children were allowed to 
share the misery and moral contamination of their parents. 
Male and female prisoners were imperfectly separated. Idle- 
ness, riot, and vice, made the house of correction a pande- 
monium of fiends. 

Among these outcasts of society Mrs. Fry went* with the 
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Gospel of peace. She spoke to them kmdly, and imparted 
Scripture instruction. The effect was soon apparent 
Women that " were squalid in attire and ferocious in counte- 
nance,", listened with tears to her words of grace, and agreed 
to establish a school for their children. To this the public . 
officers of Newgate assented, and Mrs. Fry had soon one of 
the ablest women installed as teacher. She had profited l^ 
Mrs. Fry's instruction, and became " the first fruits of Chris- 
tian labour in that place." At that time little waier thought 
of the deprayed prisoners themselves ; but soon their reform^b- 
tion was also attempted by the devoted ladies who h^d 
visited with Mrs. Fry in her labour of loviB. 

In 1817 '*an Association for the Improvement of Female 
Prisoners in Newgate " was formed. It consisted of twelve 
ladies, all Quakers but one— the wife of a dergyman. . The 
history of prison disdipline since thai period is the remU ef 
this united movement in philanthropy. 

The prisoners werQ taught in Scriptural truth and indus** 
trial occupations, placed under rules acquiesced in by them- 
selves, and soon evinced a change for the better which drew 
the attention of the country to Mrs. Fry and her fellow- 
labourers. Persons of rank and influence frequently at- 
tended while the visiting lady read the Scriptures and ex- 
horted the females. Mrs, Fry had singular fitness for this 
work. While she read or spoke, the prisoners listened with 
interest and tears, and the strangers felt that it was good for 
them to 1» there, while they retired blessing the Christian 
heroine in her mission of mercy. 

Tlie interest of the community in the prisons was awak- 
ened. Mrs. Fry became the object of attention of all parties,* 
from the throne to the ceU. She. was encouraged in her 
work, and enabled to accomplish much by such powerful 
aid. But the labour she had herself to perform was im- 
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uioQse. CorrMpondenoe with beneTQlent persons all ovei 
the country, an^ frcmi abroad, required most of her time. 
So also did the formation of visiting associations in various 
places. The industrial and moral provision for convicts on 
leaving the pns<jns, and in penal settlements, demanded 
much conBideration and effort with public authorities ; but 
IfrSb Fry did not fail She refreshed her soul hy daily de- 
votio»y and wcu strong f 07* her wor]c of love. 

In 1820, she undertook a journey to visit prisons in the 
large towns of England; which resulted in many ladies' 
societies, and much improvement 

In 1827, she travelled through Ireland in company with 
her brother, Joseph John Gumey — ^himself a distinguished 
philanthropist — for a similar purpose. Her process was 
quite an ovation. All classes vied with each other to do 
her honour. It was also a trial, for the constant excite- 
ment and labour induced great debility, and, by the time 
she reached Waterford, she was invalided. Care and kind- 
neii, however, soon restored her, and she finished her visit 
with much satisfaction. Twice afterwards she crossed the 
Channel with useful results. 

In 1828, she made a tour through the Midland Counties, 
along with her husband. The Western Counties engaged 
her in 1331, and Wales in 1832. In all these journeys, 
whUe ministering to the Society of Friends, she had her 
philanthropy in view, and contributed much to the right 
ordering of societies and the improvement of prison dis- 
cipline. 

While residing at Brighton for her health in 1824, she 
instituted a district visiting society, for the relief of the 
peor, and to encourage small deposits, as in savings' banks ; 
which wrought much good in the town. The ooast-guards- 
men also engaged her attention. They were forbidden to 
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speak to strangers, were often in dreary places, and exposed 
to danger, while nothing was done for their moral and reli- 
gious welfare. These circumstances called forth the warm 
sympathy of Mrs. Fry, who was always practical in her ex- 
pressions of concern. She applied to benevolent societies, 
to liberal friends, and to the €k)Temment, and succeeded in 
obtaining grants of money and books, which secured 672 
libraries ou shore and 48 in cruisers, making a totsl of 
52,464 Tolumes. Each station had a sufficient variety to 
afford an interesting course of reading ; and by means of this 
aid the minds and morals of upwards of 20,000 individuals^ 
inclusive of wives and children, were improved. Who can 
tell but the stimulus given by such may have stirred the 
studies which have made a Cornwall coast-guardsman fiunoos 
among scientific men — Charles Peach— whose discoveries 
and papers have ever received a respectful hearing from 
the British Association? As Bibles and tracts were fr^y 
added to the libraries, how many deprived of ordinances 
may have learned of heaven, and found the way, by the 
useful labours of Mrs. Fry ! The press may be made, and it 
has been made, an influential preacher of the gospel; but in 
our day it demands the special attention and energetic 
efforts of Christians to counteract the evil of which it is 
made the vehicle, and to consecrate its mighty power. Mrs. 
Fry aided this work by her own authorship, and prepared 
a text-book, containing a passage of Scripture, with appro- 
priate reflections for every day in the year; which had an 
extensive circulation, and many rewards in the conversion 
and edification of souls. 

The success which attended the prison labours of Mrs. 
Fry in London and throughout England, made her famous 
all oyer Europe. Many communications reached her from 
persons in almost every cx>untry on the Continent. The 
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oorreBpondence she had in this department alone was im- 
mense. She was thus led to trayel through several of the 
European states. Thrice she went to France, twice to Ger- 
many, once to Switzerland, Holland, and Denmark. The 
rqyal families, the nobility, and philanthropists in each state, 
showed her great kindness, and gave her ample opportunity 
to unfold her plans. The freedom thus obtained was well 
employed, and seldom did she separate from them wiihowt 
tpeahing a word for her Saviour, or offering a prayer. 

The prisons in the Channel Islands also shared her re- 
gard jmd efforts. They were in the most deplorable con- 
dition ; but happily were recovered to order and discipline. 
Mm Fry went twice to visit Jersey and Guernsey for this 
purpose. 

In' the life of this devoted woman much was accomplished. 
The criminal code was reformed, and punishment by death, 
except for capital offences, abolished. Prisons were im- 
proved, and, by the Christian agency of visitors, many crimi- 
nals restored to society. Convict ships were placed imder 
management which, by the aid of such indefatigable labour- 
ers as the late Dr. Browning,* resulted in the conversion of 
many sinners to God. Penal settlements had means at- 
tached to them to encourage well-doing. Christian influence 
was mingled with correction, and the punishment of offences 
made a means of reformation. Besides, institutions were 
established for training' nurses to wait upon the sick and to 
serve in hospitals ; and the word of God circulated largely 
throughout the land and in most necessitous places. *' She 
had been eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame ; when the 
ear heard her, then it blessed her. She had trodden regal 
halls to plead for the afflicted and the destitute ; she had 

* See The Convkt Ship and SngUmcTt Exile*, by Colin Amot Browning, M.D. 
A NarratlTe of Remarkable Conyersions among CkAvicta. 
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not withheld impalataUe truth, when the language of warnr 
ing was called for at bar lips. She had penetrated, nothing 
daunted, the j^oom of the felon's dungeon ; nor had she 
shrunk from the touelL of the unclothed maniac ; she had 
nourished and brought np. children, and they had risen up to 
call her blessed ; and, helpless and sufifering in body, en- 
feebled in memory, all that could be shaken tottering to its 
base," she now prepared to depart and to enter on hei* glori- 
ous rest. 

She was spared to see a great age and to bear many tiials.- 
She had to endure the shattering of her fortune and a change 
of abode. One after another of her friends who had been 
associated with her was taken away, and shortly before her 
decease she lost a sister-in-law, several ^grandchildren, and a 
son.. Then her valued brother-in-law and fellow-labourer, 
Sir Fowell Buxton, left this scene; and on the 11th October 
1845 she joined the ransomed company around the throne. 

** Calm on the bosom of thy Ood, 
Fair spirit! rest thee now! 
Even whUe with us thy footsteps trode, 
His seal was on thy brow. 

Dnst to its narrow house beneath I 

Soul to its place on hl^hl 
They that have iMen thy look in death 

No more may fear to die.** 

Thorough decision, strong faith, untiring zeal, combined 
with a most attractive manner, were the prominent traits 
of the character of Elizabeth Fry. Her gifts were entirely 
consecrated to God and for the well-being of mankind. Based 
upon personal d^cation to the Lord, she did all with a 
single eye, awaited the divine blessing, and never found the 
promises of grace to faiL Reader! begin philanthropic efforts. 
The world demands them from you. Begin, however, by 
giving yourself cu thejirst contribtttion. Then, no more your 
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own, but bought with a price, you will serve God with your 
body and spirit, with labours and liberality, with the full 
conviction that your *' labour will not be in vain in the 
Lord." 

" Who that SAW her pasii and heard the poor 
With earnest benediction on her steps 
Attend, could from obeisance keep his eye, 
Or tongne flnom due applause? In yirtue fiUr, 
Adomod with modesty and mature grace 
Unspeakable, and love, her foce was like 
The light most welcome to the eye of man ; 
Hefrcshing most, most honoured, most desired, 
Of all be saw in the dim world below. 
As morning when she shed her golden locks 
And on the dewy top of Hermon walked. 
Or Zion hill ; so glorious was her path. 
Old men beheld, and did her reverence, 
And bade their daughters look, and take tram her 
Example of their future life: The yoimg 
Admired, and new resolve of virtue mada" Pollok. 
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PART III. 



USEFUL CHRISTIANS IN HIGH LIF£ 



SEUGIOlf AJSm BANK 



** Of hononrable women and of men, not a few.**— Acts Z¥iL IS. 

" Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
Tis noble only to be good. 
True hearts are more than coronets, 
And noble deeds than * Norman blood.' ** 

Tkhvtsoii. 
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** Among the chief rulen also many beliered on Him.**-^uHir xlL 43. 

" Before the Lsmb once slain conle bow the knee, 
Flnt bom of all the high-bora flunlly.** 

The grace of Grod has no preference for the nobility which 
is the envy and glory of men. ** Not many mighty, npt 
many noble are called." The blessings of eternal life have 
not often attracted the Interest of the high-bom on earth. 
Christ came not in the glory of dignity and power, but lowly 
and poor. They who received him were not the most 
illustrious among the Jews. Their nobliest birth was their 
regeneration. They " were bom not of blood, nor of the 
wiU of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God." No 
natural dignity, no descent from ancient lineage, no tranfh 
mitted virtues, proved their spiritual elevation. It was not 
of the flesh, but of the Spirit, — ^not of earth, but of heaven. 
Nevertheless theirs wsb a dignity of the highest degree, and 
endowed with honours more lasting than coronets and crowns« 
Th^ were created anew in Christ Jesus. They were adopted 
into the family of God. They were made children ; " and if 
children, then heirs ; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
•Christ ;" heirs of an "inheritance incorruptible, and unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away ;" — heirs of a kingdom and a 
crown. 

To enjoy that filial relaition, the highest of all, — ^to share 
that dignity, the most glorious of all,— to possess that throne 
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and sceptre, the soul must be born a^in. But* there is no 
exclusion of the high-born and the noble on earth. Though 
they must come by the same way as the humble beggar, the 
blessing is as accessible and as &ee to them as to the most 
ignoble. They are as freely invited, as earnestly entreated, 
as solemnly warned to flee from the wrath to come, to ac- 
cept a Redeemer's love, to return to their Father in heaven. 

Some have ]>assed the strait gate. Putting aside their 
earthly dignity, as penitent sinners they sought the Sav- 
iour. Some have rejoiced to confess tliat, though the word 
ci God says " Not many noble," it does not say, "Not any," 
and by faith in Christ have obtained forgiving love and 
sanctifying graca Even in. the days of the Bedeemer's 
earthly sojourn, when the msgority of persons of rank and 
power were against him, it is said that " of the chief 
rulers many believed on him." They had their eyes opened 
and their hearts touched. They trusted the meek and lowly 
Jeinis with the salvation of their souk. It was not easy for 
such to acknowledge the Messiah. Few of them had the 
courage openly to profess their faitL They were afraid of 
the worldly shame, and of being put out of the synagogue. 
" They loved the. praise of men more than the praise of 
God." 

A few, however, were more decided Nicodemus, after a 
long struggle with the world and the timidity of his own 
faith, confessed the Lord Jesus; and Joseph of Arima- 
thea adldlDWledged the Redeemer when the world's reproach 
bMttuit him out among the malefactors at Calvary, and of 
his wealth provided a place where the dead body of Jesus 
mdght rest After the triumph of the cross a Christian pro- 
fession was more easy among the princes and nobles of earth ; 
but never has the offence of the cross ceased when any one 
confessed the Saviour in the same humble, self-denying, use- 
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ful .life aa the Master himself exhibited. Many stumbled at 
this stumbling-stone. Rarely in the past do we find decided, 
godly, and useful Christians, among the upper classes. There 
are perhaps more now— and it is one of the most encouraging 
signs of the times— than in any previous period of Christian, 
history. But those who, amidst general ungodliness, indif- 
ference, and worldliness, came out and Were separate, lived 
for the Lord and were occupied in doing good, — exhibited a 
courage, a devotion, and a perseverance, that all in the same 
rank now would do well to study and to imitate. 

Eeligion can give a lustre to rank, and contribute to the 
usefuln^s of the noble. It can sanctify the royal, the 
princely, and the mighty. They who occupy exalted stations 
have the most extensive influence, they give a tone to the 
society in which they move. They have abundant means at 
their disposal, which they can use for the most worthy ends. 
When the grace of God takes possession of such a man, 
his influence- for good is extensive. His character is more 
observed than that of common men ; hence he is a more strik- 
ing testimony to the truth. His authority is more obeyed, and 
can be made to promote good and restrain sin. His words have 
more listeners, and when baptized with the gospel of Jesus, 
may convey the story of grace to many hearts. It has been 
found ths^t when persons of high family, or large property, 
or of noble or royal blood, were true disciples of the Lord 
Jesus, they stamped an influence on their generation which 
left the world better when, they entered into their rest. 
Abraham's piety made his household blessed. Moses' charac- 
ter restrained the sin and encouraged the virtue of ancient 
Israel. David's piety ran through his policy, and the royal 
psalmist has touched the hearts of the Universal. Church. 
Hezekjah's godlinoss was the revival of religion in his king- 
dom. Deborah's faith and prayer gave her country freedom ; 
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and Estlier^s devotion made Ahasuerus a blessing fco one 
hundred and seven and twenty provinces. 

niroughout the Christian Cliurch there have been ex- 
amples of piety and usefulness of persons in exalted 8t»- 
tionib Knights, and lords and ladies, kings and queens, 
whofle hearts the Lord had touched, though few in number, 
have left untold blessings on the Church of Christ. Who 
hai not heard of Elizabeth of Hungary, of Olympia Morata, 
of the Duchess of Ferrara, of Anne Boleyn, of Lady Jane 
Oiey, and other illustrious ladies, who accepted, illustrated, 
and commended, the doctrines of the Reformation ; and of 
the Elector of Saxony, the Admiral Coligni, Edward YL, 
and the Regent Moray, who protected and extended them ) 
With spheres of usefulness more op^i, there is a special call 
at present on all who possess influence and rank to devote 
them to the Lord, — ^to follow those names whose Christian 
characters and works were their highest honours. A few 
inch we have sketched, most of whom lived in recent times, 
and laboured for .the Lord as they had opportunity. 

Should this little work reach any person of rank, it bears 
the earnest inquiry, " Why do the nobles put not their necks 
to the work of the Lord r* 

* WOBTHY IS THE LaMB THAT WAS SLAIN TO BECETVB 
FOWSB, AND BICHES, AND WISDOM,' AND STBENOTH, AND 
HONOUB, AND OLOBY, AND BLESSINa.** 

** Heart I no more delaying I 
Heart 1 no more delaying! 
From love divine thus itarayingl 

**L9Te Jesus Christ receivetta,. 
And Joy Ailly inflameth ; 
TO glad tbe heart that grleretb, 
himself in prayer stiU nameth ; - 
Tefc qniekeneth what he daimetb, 
Tbi leipait Error ■Uylng. 
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"Thine, my hearti be nerer, 

Wouldst thou repose aecnre tbee,— 
In Jeans rest for erer I 
Let not the Mae world Inre thee ;. 
Whom it delights assure thee 
Tlie Lord is he betrsybig. 

** If thon on earth dependest, 

Life makest thoa bitter to thee, 
Wooest strife that ne'er thou endest, 
For peace that ne*er will woo theeu 
Wooldst happy life? Osnethee 
In light diyine arraying. 

"Hearti no more delaying 1 
Hearti no more delaying I 
Tma lore dlTine thus straying.** 

8AT0VABOL4. 
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CHAPTKR I 

KOBEKT HALDANB, TFE LANDOWNEB. 

* Having Und, wld it, and brought the money, and laid it at the apostles* feet** — 

AcT« iy. 37. 

** Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering br too small 
Love so amaxing, so divine. 
Demands my soal, my life, my alL" 

The Scottish Reformation, though it was a popular move- 
ment, owed not a little of its success to families of the nobi- 
lity and gentry of the country. The influence of the first 
Reformer, Patrick Hamilton, extended chiefly among that 
class. He was himself descended by one side from a long 
line of chivalrous knights, and by the other from royal blood. 
When he began to preach, his kinsmen and noble acquaint- 
ances were interested, and not a few among them became 
decidedly Protestant. Sir David Lyndsay, Lord Lyon-king- 
at-arms, was the poetic genius of the period, and a tleformer 
before the Reformati6n ; Henry Balnaves, the Secretary of 
State, and one of the ablest lawyers, was greatly useful to 
the rising cause. The Parliament itself, an index of high 
class feeling, ordained the reading of the Bible in the vulgar 
tongue before the days of Knox. In the second period of 
agitation, not a few families of rank were found in the cause 
of the Covenant. The Earl of Sutherland, the Marquis of 
Argyle, the Earlr of Kenmore, Johnston of Warristoun, are 
well known to readers of that interesting period x)f church 
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history. Again, at a time vhen a new evangeUcal move- 
ment was necessary, on account of the prevailing deadness. 
oif the church and ungodliness of the people, an agency rose 
out of the gentry, when Robert and James Haldane began 
their missionary movements in the coontry, for the revival 
of religion ai^d the salvation of souls. They were descended 
from an ancient family, who were "for many years posses- 
sors of the free barony of Qleneagles, a valley in the Ochil 
HiUs,*" Perthshire. Their name occurs in Scottish charters 
of the oldest date. They were allied to most of the noble 
and knightly families of the country. Amo^ ^^^^ anCe»- 
tors, those now to be considered numbered some who, like 
themselves^ were earnest Christians, and they could say, — 

*' Mjr bottflt is not that I deduce my birth 

From ioins enthroned^ or ntlers of the earth ; 
But higher for my prond pretensions rise, — 
The SOD of parents passed into the' skies.** 

BoBEBT Haldane was bom in London, on February 
28th, 1764. His father was proprietor of the estates of Glen- 
eagles and of Trinity-Gask, in Perthshire, and of Airthrey, 
near Stirling. He was a captain in the Royal Navy. Mrs. 
Haldane was his cousin, a lady of sincere piety, who, though 
she died early, left a blessed impression on the mind of her 
eldest son. " Her instructions," said he, '* were so far use- 
ful, that even when she was not present I made conscience 
of prayer. What she said concerning sin and punishment 
also produced a considerable impression on my mind." And 
again he adds : " My mother died when I was very young, I 
believe imder six, yet I am convinced that the early impres- 
sion made on my mind by her care was never entirely effaced ; 
and to this, as an eminent means in the hand of God, I itik- 
pute any serious thought which in the midst of my folly 
WQuld sometimes intrude upon my mind, as well as that 
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■till, small Yoioe of oonadenoe, which afterwards led me to 
iee that all below .was vanity, without an interest in that 
inheritance which can nerer fade away.** 

James Haldaks, whose name is indissolubly blended 
with that of his brother, and whom we cannot omit in this 
•ketch, was bom at Dundee, July 16, 1768,— only a fortnight 
after his father's deatL 

Early bereft of both parents, the children were placed un- 
der the care of their maternal grandmother and uncles — one 
of whom, afterwards Viscount Duncan of Camperdown, super- 
intended their aflEairs and education. Th^ were both des- 
tined for the nayy, in which Lord Duncan had much influ- 
ence. After a season at the High Schodl and Uniyersity of 
Edinburgh, Robert entered the navy in 1780. He remained 
in service during the American war and the war with France. 
He took a brave share of the action between his vessel, the 
Foudroyant and the Peg&se, which ''laid the foundation of 
all Lord St Yinoent's great fame." He was also a witness of 
the loss of the Royal Geoige in 1782. He shared in the re- 
lief of Gibraltar during its memorable siege. Li 1783 peace 
was established, and Robert Haldane quitted the navy. For 
OQO year he attended the University of Edinburgh, during 
another travelled ovm' the Continent, and in 1785, shortly 
after his m^'ority, he married. 

It was his design to reside as a countiy gentleman upon 

■ 

his estate, and for ten years he occupied himself with its in- 
terests, improving and embellishing it In such pursuits he 
acquired the character of an enterprising and popular land- 
lord. 

** Man proposes but G^ disposes." Circumstances oc- 
curred in the xlivine providence which shook the ease of 
Robert Haldane and sent him forth from the quiet of 
Airthrey Castle to usefulness at large. James, his brother 
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who had entered the navy in 1785, and had risen, at the age 
of twenty-five, to the command of a vessel, was brought 
under religious impressions while at €k)sport. He began to 
study his Bible and to pray to Qo^ on board the Melville 
Ccude, in January 1794 ; but though within reach of public 
worship where his ship lay for four months, he only went 
ashore once or twice to hear Dr. Bogue, a Scotch minister at 
€U)sport. The private exercise bore its fruit, and Captain 
Haldane sought admittance to the Lord's table, and for this 
purpose called on Dr. Bogue, who lent him books to read. 
Ere the time for the celebration of the ordinance arrived, 
however, Captain Haldane, induced partly by his growing 
convictions of religion, and partly by his wife's relatives, dis- 
posed of his command for ;£9000, and retired from sea. In 
Edinburgh, his mind was gradually opened to the gospel, 
and he became decidedly religious before his elder brother. 

The French Revolution made a deep impression on the 
mind of Robert, and led him to thought Political specula- 
tions paved the way for religious considerations, and his 
mind once awakened, found rest only in the acceptance of 
the Redeemer's righteousness. Various influences aided the 
development of his conversion, among which waa conversa- 
tion with pious ministers, and especially with a journeyman 
mason who was employed on his estate. From this humble 
person he obtained his clearest views of the gospel of God, 
and of justification by faith in the finished work of Christ 
A conversation which began with the subject of building, 
led to the cross of Christ ; and the simplicity of faith, intelli- 
gent apprehension of the truth, and spiritual-mindedness of 
the working man, proved the means of the .landlord's new 
birth to God. 

The change upon the Haldanes vhu thorough^ marked, and 

pi*actical. The same energy, activity, and zeal, that had 
u 
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them before, was turned, by the grace of God, into 
channelB of oBefulness. They had no sooner found the 
blessing of salvation than they sought to diffuse the know- 
ledge of the Saviour to others. Favoured with the society 
of a most devoted mimster of the Church of Scotland at 
Stirling, the Bev. Mr. (aflerwards Dr.) Innes, whose simple 
piety and constant labour in the gospel won him the esteem 
of all, Robert Haldane*s ndnd was directed to missions. The 
work of evangeliziiig the benighted seemed to him " of such 
magnitude, that, compared with it, the affairs of time 
appeared to sink into nothing, and no sacrifice seemed too 
great in order to its attainment" When the London Mis- 
sloDary Society was formed, both the brothers became sub- 
scribera 

But Robert Haldane twu planning a great scheme of his 
own. He proposed to establish a mission in India, and to 
provide for it from his own means. "He was deeply im- 
pressed with the grandeur of the enterprise, and with the 
parity of the motives which had induced Dr. Carey to quit 
his native land to make known the gospel in foreign partsJ* 
He felt deeply the force of that Christian principle which 
could sacrifice for the sake of perishing soula " Christian- 
ity," he said, " is everything or notjung. If it be true, it 
warraQts and commands every' sacrifice to promote its influ- 
ence." Again he goes on to say : " It immediately struck me 
that I was spending my time in the country to little profit, 
whilst, from the command of property which, through the good- 
ness of God, I possessed, I might be somewhere extensively 
usefiiL" He was not in haste with his purpose, but he was 
prayerful For six months he considered it, then proposed it 
to his excellent partner, who readily acquiesced, and after- 
wards sought the counsel and aid of his Christian Mends. He 
was ready to make a large sacrifice for so noble a work. But 
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after he had secured the consent of valuable coadjutors in 
the Kev. Dr. Bogue, Messrs. Innes and Ewing, the door was 
shut by the prejudices of the East India Company. The 
preaching of the gospel was pronounced dangerous to the 
government of India, and Mr. Haldane stigmatized as a 
suspected revolutionist. Too late, alas ! do the rulers of this 
world see the best means for promoting their high object. 
Had India been opened to the gospel as early as this country 
had it in possession, and had the Church fuUy availed her- 
self of the opportunity, how much ere now of that unhappy 
country might have been won to Christ. We might have 
been spared the cruelty and trouble, the loss of life and 
means, which the revolt of the Sepoys has occasioned. The 
Lord is now correcting us for past delinquencies. May he 
enable us to improve the future. It is an indelible disgrace 
that such men as Dr. Carey, Dr. Judson, and Mr. Haldane, 
were forbidden by a professedly Christian Government from 
preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ in India. 

Mr. Robert Haldane had been busy preparing to -sell his 
estate in order that he might devote the proceeds to the 
missionary cause, when his plan was frustrated. But the 
consecration was accepted, and the Lord turned the service 
into another sphere, where the^ success obtained prevented 
any doubt of the divine guidance and blessing. 

Scotland had for a long period been under a ministry 
many of whom were indifferent to their sacred calling, and 
sceptical of the creed they were pledged to preach. There 
were honourable exceptions — men of God, who preached the 
gospel with power and fruitfulriess ; but the Church in gene- 
ral was dead, and the people irreligious. The land where 
evangelical light had so brightly shone was benighted, and 
the people whose hearths had almost all been altars, forsook 
their fathers' God, and were perishing for lack of knowledge. 
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This state of matters pressed heavily on the heart of 
James Haldane, who had visited the north of Scotland in 
company with the exceUent Mr. Simeon of Cambridge. 
Alon^ with a few devoted men, long and favourably known, 
Messrs. Aikman and Campbell, he circulated tracts and 
established Sabbath-schools. By the attendance of adults 
al these schools, a necessity arose to speak to them, and a 
desire to preach the gospel animated the soul of James 
Haldane. Encouraged by a first effort, he b^an a course ot 
itineracy, which enabled him to preach *^ in almost every 
town and populous village in Scotland, from Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and the Solway Firth, to John o'Gix)at8 and the 
northern islands of Orkney and Shetland.** In these towns 
crowds flocked to hear the novel preachers, and many dated 
their first impressions to the words spoken by the retired sea 
f^^^t^^in In Elirkwall, Orkney, 6000 persons assembled at one 
time. In Thurso, Caithness-shiriB, from an almost uncon- 
cerned audience of 300, the numbers grew to 3000 persons. 
The first tour was made in 1797, and henceforth James Hal- 
dane became an evangelist in Scotland. Hitherto he and 
his coa4Jutors continued in the Established Church, but the 
great opposition they met with at the hands of the General 
Assembly, which issued a pastoral letter condemnatory of 
their preaching, induced them to leave the Church. The 
Bev. Messrs. Ewing and Innes resigned their charges, and, 
freed from all territorial jurisdiction, became itinerants also. 
A great work was thus begun. Thousands were awakened, 
and were thirsting for the word of life. 

Then Mr, Robert Haldan^s opportunity came. He pro- 
vided places of worship in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and many 
other towns, capable of holding very large congregaticms. He 
established a seminary for the instruction of candidates for 
the ministiy, and aided young men in their studies. He 
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sold his estate, tliat he might be liberal In iwdve yeai% 
fivm 1798 to 1810, he expended more Uhan £70,000 in home 
missionary operations in Scotland, 

It is deeply to be regretted that the Ghtirch of Scotland 
showed such animosily to the labour&of these fisdthfid evange- 
lists in the beginning of the nineteenth oentuiy. In 1799 
a law was passed which excluded aU ministers not belonging 
to the Church from the pulpits of the Establishment The 
blow was aimed chiefly at Mr. Simeon and Rowland HUl, 
ministers of the Church of England, who had preached with 
great acceptance and blessed results in many parts of Soot- 
land. But the opposition of the Moderate party, then in 
power, did not end there. A pastoral admonition was 
issued by the General Assembly against all ^'yagrant 
teachers," and ''Sunday-schools^" and the people were warned 
not to follow the new preachera The animosity was not 
confined to the Established Church. Those who had seceded 
from its pale were as severe against the labours of the 
Haldanes; and one minister, the Bev. G^rge Cowie of 
Huntly, was solemnly deposed from his office "for coun- 
tenancing the ministrations of what are called missionary 
preachers, by hearing them preach, and in various other 
ways." These obstacles did not, however, hinder the good 
work. like aU persecution it tended to spread abroad the 
truth. The people at large became interested, and where- 
ever the itinerating preachers went, crowds hung upon their 
lips. Many received by their instrumentality the light of 
the gospel 

Mr. Robert Haldane*s influence for good was not limited 
to Scotland. In 1816 he went to Geneva, where a work of 
God began, whose beneficent results bless that city to this 
hour, and extend far and wide. The city of Calvin at that 
period had become Sodnian ; the ministers of the Protestant 
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Church neither knew nor preached the gospel Belying their 
creed, they had provoked the scorn of the infidel Rousseau. 
Mr. Ualdane formed acquaintance with some of the students 
of theology, and began a series of lectures on the Epistle 
to the Romans, which were attended by eighteen students. 
The result was extraordinary. Sixteen young men received 
the truth ; so did one of the city clergy, Caesar Malan, who 
has long adorned the gospel Of the conversion of one of 
these students the following interesting accoimt has been 
given, which, as it concerns not Merle D'Aubign6 alone, 
but also all those who have been refreshed and blessed by 
his stirring history and faithful labours, we present to our 
readers : ** He heard of him [Mr. Haldane] as the English 
or Scotch gentleman who spoke so much about the Bible ; a 
thing which seemed very strange to him and the other stu- 
dents, to whom the Bible was a shut book. He afterwards 
met l^Ir. Haldane at a private house, along with some other 
friends, and heard him read from an English Bible a chap- 
ter from the Epistle to the Romans, concerning the natural 
corruption of man ; a doctrine in regard to which he had never 
before received any instruction. He was astonished to hear 
of man being corrupt l^ nature, but clearly convinced by 
the passages read to him, he said to Mr. Haldane, ' Now, I 
do indeed see this doctrine in the Bible.' 'Yes,* replied 
the good man, ' btU do you see vt in your heaH V It was a 
simple question, but it came home to Ms eonsdenoe. It 
was the sword of the Spirit ; and from that time he saw and 
felt that his heart was indeed corrupt, and knew from the 
word of Grod that he could be saved by grace alone, in Christ 
Jesua" 

The names of other students who were converted by Mr. 
Haldane*s instrumentality will suggest, to all who know 
them, the greatness of the work which this man of <}od was 
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enabled to doMxaussen, the author of Theopnetistia, a valu- 
able book on inspiration; F. Monod, long and well known in 
Paris for his faithful labours ; 0. Rieu, ET. F^, and others, 
who have been eminent ministers of Christ. The Evangeli- 
cal Society of Geneva, that has its professors of theology, 
missionaries, and other instrumentalities for the spread of 
the gospel, was the result of Mr. Haldane*s devoted labours 
among the students. How great and extensive and lasting 
in usefulness has that labour of love become ! It was the 
revival of the Church in the cradle of the Reformation. 

Mr. Haldane pursued the same course at Montauban, 
where he resided more than two years. This city had been 
famous for its Protestantism, but, at the period referred to, 
was sunk in Arianism and Infidelity. Here the Lord owned 
his labours. Students were converted, and instead of a 
drowsy and unsatisfying Rationalism, not a few wentfbrth 
to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

Excited and encouraged by the sufc^ss of his expositions 
of the Scriptures to the students, Robert Haldane began to 
employ his pen in the publication of the trutL His writ- 
ings have the highest value. A GonimerUari/ on the EpigUe 
to the ItomanSy the result of his studies and labours in Geneva, 
is one of the most important expositions of that great epistla 
It has passed through several editions, and has been pub- 
lished in French and German also. The latest English edi- 
tion is in three volumes. In 1816 he published two volumes 
on the Evidences and Authority of Divine Revelation^ of 
which a third edition, in three volumes, appeared in 1843. 
He also wrote a number of pamphlets, and aided largely by 
his purse the publication of the valuable works of Dr. Car- 
son, on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, 

He was unwearied in his labours for the extension of the 
■Redeemer*s kingdom. like many others, he did not escape 
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IroaUeflw DifferenoeB aroee in the OQmmumon which was 
establiBhed hj the earnest preaching oi his brother and 
othenL Baptist sentiments were embraced hj some, finan- 
cial oontroYersies were excited hj others. Literary attacks 
came from a third; personal accusations came from a fourth 
party ; but Mr. Haldane was decided in the coarse be took, 
and continued to liye for the Lord and his ChnrcL 

At Auchingray a small estate in Lanarkshire, which he 
purchased, and where he resided chiefly after his return from 
the Continent, he was in the habit of preaching to a few 
people. His sermons were very carefully prepared, and were 
much appreciated. 

In December 1841 he left his country-seat for Edinburgh 
for the last time. His health was breaking down. His end 
drew near. Ere, however, he departed, he was enabled to 
•how how Imghtly his piety shone, and how humble and 
dependent was his £Euth in the Lord. The last words he 
9ttered were — ^"For ever with the. Lord, — for ever, — for 
ever;** and on the 12th December 1843 he slept in Jesus. 

Much had been the opposition which he met in his evan- 
gelical work, but he lived it all down, and had the happi- 
ness of receiving the respect and affection of all Christian 
parties and eminent ministers of different Churches in Edin- 
burgh ere he died. 

Mr. James Haldane continued to live and labour for 
sevefal years after his brother^s death. He also wrote works 
intended to elucidate and defend the doctrines of atonement 
and justification by Mth. In 1842 appeared Jfan'< Respon- 
iUnlUy; in 1846, Christian Union; in 1845-7, two editions 
of the Doctrine of the Atonement; and in 1848, an Exposition 
of the Epistle to the GcUatians. 

These works have been deservedly esteemed in Scotland, 
where Galvinistic doctrines more extensively prevail among. 
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evangelical Christians than in almost any other cotintry. 
Amidst diversity of opinion on points of government, and 
even these the least essential^most Christians there hold the 
doctrines of the Wegtminster Cortfession, and, with a feir ex- 
ceptions, are Presbyteriana The labours of the Haldanes, 
therefore, contributed more to the revival of godliness and 
the defence of orthodoxy than to the establishment of a sect. 

Mr. James Haldane completed the fiftieth year of his pas- 
torate in 1849, and had his jubilee celebrated by a meeting 
composed of ministers and others belonging to all evangelical 
denominations. The review of that half century was deeply 
interesting. During its course Mr. Haldane had seen abun- 
dant tokens of the Lord's goodness towards his native coun- 
try. From the q)iritual indifference of Moderatism to the 
fervent and liberal piety which characterized th6 period 
shortly after the disruption of the Church of Scotland, he 
had marked the gradual change, and had been instrumental 
in turning the current by the successful itineracy of his early 
preaching. From an apathy to missionary effort, which 
scarcely sustained a labourer in any part of heathendom, 
until India, Africa, and the Jews, had in many converts 
owned the zeal of Scottish interest in the conversion of the 
world ; from the pastoral letter of the Church of Scotland 
which drove him and his Mends without its pale, until hun- 
dreds of its ministers were preaching under the canopy of 
heaven, and planting churches everywhere, and hailing all 
ministers of Christ as brethren, he had observed and aided 
the change. He could review a period, from the feeble efforts 
of a few dissenters to preserve the gospel in the land until 
the time, when scarcely a parish lacked a preached gospel, 
and voluntary effort supported more ministers and other 
agencies for good than the Established ChurcL ' 

On February 8, 1851, while still making engagements to 
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preach, Mr. JamcB Haldane entered into his rest, aged eighty- 
three years. 

The lives of these brothers are eminently suggestive. When 
the heart is thoroughly devoted to the Loi^d, tphai may he ojg- 
compVuHied among men I Having given themselves, they did 
not spare any talents, opportunities, or means, to serve the 
Lord in endeavouring to save souls ; and the Lord accepted 
their sacrifice, and rewarded it largely. They went forth, 
bearing precious seed and weeping, amidst the ungodliness 
that prevailed when they began ; but ere they passed away, 
how rich a harvest had they reaped, what sheaves filled 
their bosoms, and what a joyous harvest-home will theirs be 
when ^ souls whom they had taught the way to xnuradise" 
will gather round them in the day of the Lord 

What encouragement to do good with wealth and talents 
is afforded by these lives ! It is the repetition of a conclu- 
sion to which we frequently come, but it cannot be pressed 
home too often on professing Christians : *' How much owed 
thou unto my Lord ?" 

" Choeen, not for good in me, 
Wakened np from wrath to flee, 
Hidden in the Sayionr's side, 
By the Spirit sanctified; 
Teach me, Lord, on earth to show. 
By thy lore, how much I owe. 

" Oft I walk beneath the doad. 
Dark as midnight's gloomy abroad ; 
Bat when fear is at the height, 
Jesus comes, and aU is light; 
Blessed Jesos I bid me show 
Doobting saints how madbi I owe.** 
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CHAPTER II. 
WILLIAM WILBEBFOBCE, THE STATESMAN. 

• * 

** Zcchariah, a wise counsellor.** — 1 Chsokiolbs xxtL 14. 

.** I would not have a slare to till my ground. 

To carry me, to fim me while I deep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 

That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 

No! dear as freedom is, and in my heart*8 

Just estimation prized above all price, 

I had moch mther be myself the dare. 

And wear the bonds, than fasten themxn him. 
« • * * 

Slares cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are free; — 

They touch our country, and thefr shackles &11 1 * 

The life of William Wilbebfoege was an era in philan- 
thropy. Christian benevolence received a development in 
him which it had not manifested before. He embodied and 
illustrated the spirit of Christianity as revived in the last 
half century. His character, therefore, belongs to all suo- 
ceeding time, and is ever worthy of the study of all who 
would be useM in the world. His portrait demands a place 
in our gallery. Though his name is a household word, yet 
to many of our readers his history is unknown. This will 
excuse our attempt at a reproduction, after his Biography, 
the master-piece of Sir James Stephen ; the stirring and sug- 
gestive sketch of the author of The Christian Life, Social 
and Indhfidrml; and the numerous essays which have 
already been written on one whose praise is in all the 
churches, and whose memory is fragrant among the negro 
freemen of our British colonies. 
William Wilberforce was bom at Hull, August 24, 1759, 
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DOW nearlj a century aga He inherited an ancient name 
and an ample fortime, over the latter of which he had early 
ocnUrol by reason of his £Kther^s death. This circumstance 
exerdaed a very iigurious infli^ence on his education, made 
him many gay friend^ and led to his entering on a course of 
pkasura " At home there was nothing but gaiety and amuse- 
ment, — at school there was little diligence or restnunt" Pos- 
■easing rare amialHli^, skill in music, and a fine voide, his 
company was eagerly sou^t At Cambridge he was made 
the prey (^ " as licentious a set of men as can well bo con- 
eeiTed." FellowB and tutors, firom whom better things might 
hare been expected, encouraged his idleness. Thus he after- 
wards spoke of them : " Those with "whom I was intimate 
did not act towards me the part of Christians, or even of 
honest men. Their object seemed to be, to make and keep 
me idle. If erer I appeared studious, they would say to me, 
* Why in the world should a man of your fortune trouUe 
himself with £Ekgging!' I was a good classic, and acquitted 
Bi^yaelf well in ihe coU^e examinations; but mathematics, 
which my mind greatly needed, I almost entirely neglected, 
and was told that I was too dever to require them. Whilst 
my companions were reading hard and attending lectures, 
eafd-parties and idle amusements consumed my time. The 
tutors would often say in my hearing, ' that they were mere 
■ape, but that I did all by talent' .This was poison to a 
mind constituted like mine." 

In 1780, he was elected member of Parliament for Hull, 
and entered upon pubUc life, to which he had resolved to 
doTote himsell In London he found many Mends, wa^ 
elected a member of all the leading dubs, and spent his 
erenings in the sodety of the cdebrated William Pitt and a 
select number of other fast young men with whom he had 
been acquainted at Camliridg& Gambling entered into these 
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nocturnal excitements, and he narrowly escaped the fascina- 
tion of this insidious vice. In these social re-unions Mr. 
Wilberforce was a centre of attraction. He was an universal 
favourite in fashionable partiea ** He seemed to be," says 
Sir James Stephen, "the brother of every man, and the lover 
of every woman" in the company. His manners, his talents, 
his liveliness, and his singing, secured for him the attention 
and favour of all with whom he came in contact, and thus a 
constant whirl of pleasure engaged him. It was a dangerous 
school for a youth newly attained to his majority, and hav- 
ing command of a large fortuna It has been the Maelstrom 
where many admired and clever men have been engulfed. 

Parliament was a sphere for Mr. Wilberforce*s ambition 
and his eloquence early obtained the attention of the House. 
Its signal power was strikingly evidenced at a meeting of the 
county of York in November 1783. Pitt Was then prime' 
minister ; and the country was agitated with political plots. 
County meetings were moving in favour of Mr. Pitt, but in 
Yorkshire attempts were being made by noble and influen- 
tial families against him. A great meeting was to be held 
at York. Mr. Wilberforce attended and spoke' with such 
power and eloquence that the thousands assembled in the 
Castle-yard were won over to the cause of the ministry, and 
the seat for the county unexpectedly secured for himself by 
the spontaneous feeling of the people. In his twenty-fifth 
year he represented in Parliament a seventh part of all Eng- 
land. Power, place, and honour, were now before him, and 
by the friendship of Pitt and his own abilities, the highest 
object of his ambition might have been secured. 

But " there's a Divinity that shapes our ends ;" and 
another destiny awaited William Wilberforce. A journey 
on the Continent with the Rev. Isaac Milner, in 1784, was 
the means of a change of character and pursuit He did 
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not know the peculiar principles of iiifilner, who wag a very 
agreeable companion. Being asked his opinion of Dod- 
dridge's Rise and Progress, Milner replied — " It is one of 
the best books ever written ; let us take it with us* and read 
itjon our journey." This was done, and the result was, that 
Wilberforce began to read his Bible, to seek his Saviour, and 
to resolve to live to God. How great an instrument for 
good a serious volume may become ! and that which was 
thus perused was one of a series of works which-, by the 
blessing of God, produced results of mightiest moment to 
the world. An old tattered volume found among his father's 
books. Bunny s ResoliUions, aroused Richard Baxter to con- 
cern ; and Sibb's Bruised Reed led him to the Saviour. From 
Baxter s pen proceeded The Call to the Unconverted, which, 
in addition to its' most extensive circulation elsewhere, was 
given by a beggar at the door where Philip Doddridge lived. 
It was the voice of Grod to the youthful reader, who became 
the author of The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul 
— a book which gave the first impression to William Wil- 
berforce, the eloquent member for the county of York, and 
once the j oy of the races and parties of pleasure. He became 
the author of A Practical View of Christianity, which was 
blessed to the conversion of Legh Richmond, a successful 
minister, and author of the Dahyman's Daughter and 
Toung Cottager — ^little works^that have had many seals in 
Bouls won to God. The Practical View was also instru- 
mental in the saving change of Dr. Chalmers, whose works 
are world-wide, and whose labours were so eminently owned 
for the revival of religion in the ministry and people of Scot- 
land. Directly how vast the influence of this succession of 
Christian books ! but when we consider the blessings which 
each volume has conferred, and the usefulness of the lives 
benefited by them, how extensive the result ! The handful 
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of com on the tops of the mountams shakes like Lebanon. 
The seed yields its hundred-fold. This was true of Baxter's 
book alone. He knew of thirty ihomand copies circtdated, 
of translations into foreign tongues, and of many households 
converted by its stirring appeals. 

The conversion^ of Mr, WUherforce produced a decided 
change in his character and conduct. He became devotional 
in spirit, humble and watchful He withdrew from balls, 
plays, and parties of pleasure. He frankly avowed to his 
former friends the change of his sentiments, though he had 
much to bear both in the acknowledgment and its conse- 
quences. " Mr. Pitt " he says, " tried to teason me out of 
my convictions ; but soon found himself unable to combat 
their correctness, if Christianity were true?* Yes, that is the 
real question. If Christianity be true, it is not strange that 
men become anxious, seek the mercy of God, and endeavour 
by his grace to deny the world. If Christianity be true, the 
wonder is that any can be caareless. The interests at stake 
are too ntomentousfor trifling. Eternal life or eternal misery 
are not aUematives to be despised, Mr. Wilberforce felt that 
they must influence his whole soul and action. Therefore 
. when he became a Christian he realized all the responsibility 
of his faith. And his friends marked the difference. It was 
not gloom, as his gay acquaintances thought ; nor enthusiasm, 
as his mother imagined. He was as cheerful, as attractive, 
and even kinder than ever ; so that, when a lady to whom 
his mother had expressed her suspicions met him, she re- 
marked to her : " If this is madness, I hope that he will bite 
us aU 1" 

From this period his public usefulness began. " The first 
yean that I was in Parliament,** said he, "/ did nothing — 
nothing, I mean, to any good purpose; my own distinction 
was my darling object,** But he soon got work to do for 
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Qod and man. The slaye-trade then prevailed extensively 
in the West Indies. Men trafficked in human life. The 
ooMt of Africa was regularly visited by ships for the purpose 
of baying slaves. Families were wasted, sons and daughters 
■tolen, war waged in order to fill these ships with living 
cargoes. The horrors of the middle passage — the auction — 
the plantation — the lash — the severance of most hallowed 
ties— the criminal darkness of mind — ^the galling bondage to 
which those miserable creatures were subjected, made up the 
eatalogue of wrongs under which the negro lay, and the 
black indictment chargeable against British merchants and 
freemen. 

** Man's Inhumanity to man 
- Made coontleas tboosanda moom.** 

At the suggestion of Lady Middleton and a few Mends 
Wilberforoe took up the cause. He saw the iigustice and 
mourned over it-^sorrowing alike for the sufferer and the 
sinner. Then was his purpose of life formed. '* CrOD Air 

lOQHTY HAS SET BEFORB ME TWO 6BEAT OBJECTS — THE 

Suppression op the Slave-Trade, Aim the Refoema- 
noK OP Maki^ers," was the record of his diaiy. And 
nobly did he act out his brave and philanthropic design. 

Pausing, in our sketch, let u£r ask the reader what has been 
his purpose. Review the past, and pronounce upon it Has 
it been spent in self-seeking, or in the service €i Qod 1 In 
the consciences of many active persons the verdict will be 
aelf-condemning. Best not under the curse. Like Wilber- 
force, seek forgiveness and begin anew. live for an object 
worthy of your relation to €k>d and man. Bos the reader 
any purpose of life that has the approbsUon of God and a 
good coMcience f The renewed soul of Wilberforce could not. 
remain ol^ectless. Seek work from the Master. Let Him 
not say to you, "Why stand ye here all the day idle?" 
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In the secrecy of his closet, and before his God, Wilberforce 
formed the grand purpose of hisJifa ^^God Almighty has 
set hefore me two great objects, — the Suppression />f the Slave- 
Trade and the Reformation of Manners ;^^ and he came fofth 
to the world to accomplish it. . The labour was Horculeany 
but the philanthropist belieyed that it was his work by the 
will of God, and his faith in promised grace nerved hiTn to 
the toil 

' The first* meeting on the subject of the abolition of the 
slave-trade was held upon the 22nd of May, 1787, when 
Granville Sharpe was elected chairman of the twelve who 
met together, most of whom were London merchants, and, 
all but 'three, Quakers. The first notice of a motion in the 
House of Conmions was made by Mr. Wilberforce for the 
2nd February, 1788. The country began to move : interested 
parties commenced their opposition ; and the labour of a Ufe 
now presented itself to the energetic statesman. Delicatd 
health, to which all his life he was more or less subject, pre- 
vented his speaking in Parliament that session; but Mr. 
Pitt moved a resolution, binding the House to consider the 
circumstances of the slave-trade early in the following ses- 
sion. There was little gained by this motion; but the 
question was bravely raised. Th^i came the tug of war. 
Mr. Wilberforce devoted himself to the attack with indomi- 
table energy, collected evidence, made most eloquent orations 
before the Commons, maintained an extensive correspon- 
dence, consulted with committees, undertook journeys, exer- 
cised patience, endured abuse throughout the stonny period 
of wdl-nigh fifty years, and persevered until his last illness 
in 1833, when he heard the tidings that slavery was to be 
legally abolished in 1834, throughout the British dominions, 
and twenty millions sterling to be generously given to wipe 
away the national disgrace. There rallied around him a 



32i KKUGioa Ajn> kank. 

BoMe l«B(l of eompatziote and phiknthroiHsts, idune nama 
viH be held in ereriasdng Tememlsanoe by nuu^dnd 
ClirknB, 8kajpe, Mvmnlay, Stq>hens, mnd Buxton, beodes 
oibcf\ dedicated thfir time, talents, and indefiitigable sea], 
to thii aciito rioQB eanse ; and th^ have their memoiial in 
tht gntiadt of all Christians and fieemen tfaronghout the 
mr;d. 

Whi> ftiH the contest was carried on, and the trade only 
«■• atw&sbed, Cowper thus mmg^— 

*nr ti—iq, WiObtHarf, vltlijvt fiadaia. 

HcBB tkM kr creri na ai iaffaos can*4 

FaMSK. ftr tii7 smI to loon tke iathnll'd 
Prm cxik. yahiie «!■, tmA tianmj't dimin. 

Fnc^ if tko poor, Mm vmfU the fetter-ctfi'd! 
Foot mC ktt kka«r oack m ttdM to Tsia. 
Ita« kHl lA i ti oi o yoft fcoif fiiB*d die ear 

or Brii>iB*» Scaate to tkj florioas caiue: 

Bof« KiOe^ Joy ipriac** *>'« tboogta eold GkbUob p«aw 
AbJ ermTc itfaj. the hotter hoar b mot 

^ poMc te Aftic. feaoed with Britein'k lawiL 

F^oBi an t2« Jot OB earth, wd an the Ueok ab0v«." 

Sai^ in his Christian career, Mr. Wilberforce had ob- 
semNl with pain and deep concern the condition of the 
fiNf^ of England. Deadness r«gned in the Church. Most 
of the clerg3rmen were Teiy lax in their princi]de8 and in their 
conduct, and numbers were non-reddent There were no 
liMtign mwrianil ** At home a yaat population was spring- 
iag np aroond oar mannfactorieB, bat there was no thoo^t 
of pioridia^ toi them chorch-aooommodation,'' or of minis- 
ImnS to their soula The higher classes were notorioosly 
KKntine^ and the middle classes were indifferent John 
Wesley and Geoige Wbitefield had arisen in their bene- 
w^nt and noUe mission, which succeeded in the revival 
«tf pMiy and manners among the common peopla Bat these 
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evangelists had passed away. Whitefield died in 1770; the 
wiry frame of Wesley yielded at a ripe old age, in 1791 ; 
and the Countess of Huntingdon, worthy to be associated 
with them, and whose influence among the nobiHty had 
nroduced 4some effect, had gone to her rest and reward in the 
same year. The higher classes, however, had not been re- 
formed. Mr. Wilberforce resolved to attack the morals of 
the more polita Here, too, he had his trials. " So you 
wish, young man," said a nobleman whose house he visited, 
*'you wish to be a reformer of men's moraLs. Look there, 
and see there what is the end of such reformers f pointing as 
he spoke to a picture of the crucifixion. But our reformer 
was decided. ^'£y God!% hdp^ hie wrote, **/ wiU set vigor- 
(msly abovt ref(yi'm," He took high ground, depended on 
divine aid, and attempted much. The same feeMng was his 
as animated Dr. Carey, when that noble philanthropist said, 
ere going out to India, '' Attempt great things for €k)d, and 
expect great things fi'om Grod." On the 12th April, 1797, 
appeared The Practical View of the Prevailing Religious 
System of Professed Christians^ in the higher and middle 
classes in this country, Contrasted with real Christianity, A 
religious book ! " You mean to put your name to the workl" 
asked the publisher. " Then I think we may venture upon 
600 copies." But the thing was of the Lord, and an instru- 
ment in his Hand. It was a book by an M. P.— by Wilber- 
force — ^and on religion ! It had a winning style,-^" the hand 
of a master" — "a parliamentary tact;" "love stamped on 
every page," as the Bishop of Calcutta has happily charac- 
terized it in bis valuable essay prefixed to Collins' edition. 
It obtained great circulation and popularity. A few da3rB 
consumed the parsimonious store of the cautious publisher, 
and five editions (7600 copies) were called for in six months. 
It was translated into French, Italian, Spanish, Ihitch, and 



Is pnKBSed the truth mart devdj^ mod duJleqged 
tke preriilin^ religioB. It was aneere, and siqipcHied bj a 
liie bwrnriig the go^xL Therefofe was it eagerly read and 
Kaiie TBKfoL Appearing as it did at the time of the Frendi 
ReTointuB, wbea moi's minds were agitated, it presented 
the cnie remcdj for the aooTs need, and contribated greatly 
to t^ reTlTal of religion. Statesmen Mt itw The risiiig 
miaittrT of the Chorch were impresBed by it, literatme 
was tinged bj it. The religion of the land {Ko^^ered bj it 
It reached the coudenoes of men, and eminently oontribated 
to the reformation of manners which he so ardently desired, 
and whidi happily charactoiaes the hi^ber and middle 
WfPi m our day, and whidi we trust will go on and prosper, 
to the glory of Ciod and the good of men. 

Reformed himself ere he sought the reformation of others, 
and benerolent while legislating for benerolenoe, his private 
Yirtnes gare power to his pqblic wwtL " When I entered 
fife,** said llr. Henry Thornton, ''I saw a great deal of dis- 
honourable conduct among peq[>le who made great profes- 
sion of religion. In my feUher's house I met with persoDB 
of this sort This so.dJBgosted me that^ had it not been for 
the admirable pattern of consistency and disinterestedness 
which I saw in Mr. Wilberforce, I should have been in dan- 
g^ of a sort of infidelity." This was a commentary upon his 
&itlL He was liberal in the Christian cause: He contri- 
Uited largely to Mrs. Hannah More's mission at Cheddar, 
and paid seTeral Tisits to the scene. He assisted young men 
in their education, by aiding the fimds of the Elland Society, 
and iuriting the youths to his house that he might know 
their abilities and how he might be- useful to them. He was 
at the formation of the Bible Society, in whose success he 
had a great interest He frequently sent sums of money 
from jC25 up to £AQ to individual clergymen whose cir« 
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cumstances he knew to be narrow, and placed money at the 
disposal of trustworthy almoners for their distribution among 
the needy. Before his marriage he gave away one-fourth of 
his income to benevolent purposes. 

But amidst all his public labours he found time to visit 
the prisons, by which he was the means of religious instruc- 
tion to some, and of putting others, such as debtors, into a 
way of well-doing and providing for their families. He de- 
lighted to visit the sick footman of a friend, to read and pray 
with him. On* another occasion while visiting at a house, he 
prayed with the sick servant almost every day during his 
stay. In his family he had regular worship with a short ex- 
position of the Scriptures. On the Sabbaths he endeavoured 
to enjoy repose and Christian fellowship in the bosom of his 
family. In his advancing years, and for the sake of his 
rising family, and after he .had for twenty-eight years acted 
as member for Yorkshire, he resigned his seat, and served in 
Parliament for a smaller borough. Only once after his first 
election had he contested York, though on that occasion he 
refused to waste his fortune. But friends rallied round him, 
guaranteed in one week ^64,455, and returned him at the 
head of the poll with 11,806 votes, and free of all election 
expenses. His opponents had to pay ^200,000 for their con- 
test — ^his friends ^28,600. That contest was most keen. 
None of the candidates polled less than 10,000 votes. The 
poll was open during fifteen days. Mr. Wilberforce had to 
address meetings, and entertain forty or fifty friends at din- 
ner daily. The excitement throughout the county was extra- 
ordinary. Vehicles could scarcely be procured to bring for- 
ward the electors. But throughout all the peribd Mr. Wil- 
berforce strengthened his soul in God. One of his agents 
who had to meet him every day has remarked : *' I usuiilly 
put my«elf iahis way when he Came in from the hustings 



%i cvm f :c diaKC Oa cack daj m be oiterod I peneiTed 
tias ht wm Tepaamg to himielf wkMt aeemed the g^™* 
v*.xiift : IS aokgfk I v^ft abie to ciich theni, and thejprored 
ti: ':« *4^AS taria rf Cowper • : — 




TVfe Ci»&ui v^ft DOC ncrifieed to tlie pditicuuL -The 
boRJe of aa mcsmb did not diilnci the pbund composoie 
of ih^ belkTlBf nan. 

In £ii Otid a^ 3lr. WiiberfiNtoe retired horn, public life 
viik n i£ASSend fomxneL Bol he was content. " I can 
•cuvY o&ikrRnnd.* he cud, *^ why mj life is iqiared so lon^, 
<>xce|>c IS l« :o ahov this a man can be as happj without a 
fotnuK as with one.^ He had no ambition for his sons. 
^ Hk p«au vish was to see them nsefnl ckigymen," though 
be aliowcd them their own dioioe; Alas! that here his pious 
wiibei should hare been so sad]jfiuBtiated,in the defection 
of his thz«e sons to Tractaiianism and to Popeiy 1 Alas ! 
that a £ither s bright eTample and careful training should 
haTe eome to this! Insorotable piOTidence ! though not with- 
ont its parallela 

3ir. Wilberforoe erer delighted to be spent for the Lord. 
** I am MHnetimes quite grieyed," he would say, " at the 
kba of my probably not being able to do a little good yet 
before I quit the stage ; and the 71st Esalm is strong im- 
pnsMd iqNm me, eepedally the verse^ ^ Forsake me not 
wben I am old and gray-headed." After all his labours he 
seemed only to see his omi88ion& ^I hope no man on earth 
has a stiQQgtf sense of mnfiilneBS and unworthiness before 
God than L" He neyer regretted anything he had given upi 
* Wben a man Ghooees Um rewaids-of virtue, he should le- 
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member that to resign the pleasures oi vice is part of his 
bargain." After the long tnrmoil of life he longed for rest^ 
and on the 29th July 1833, in his 74th year, he feU asleep in 
Jesus. ^^Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord from 
henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may BSSTfrom 
their labours; and their works dofdlow them." 

His death was felt to be a public loss, and when it was 
m$ule known, highly influential persons in both Houses of 
Parliament requested that he might be buried in Westmins- 
ter Abbey, ^ being satisfied that public honours can never 
be more fitly bestowed than upon such benefactors of man- 
kind.** They laid him among the honoured dead of England, 
while around his bier stood all the honoured living. And as 
the royal, the noble, and the good witnessed his burial, the 
deep feeling pervaded all ^* that a great man had fallen in 
Israel" A marble statue now commemorates him in ths 
Abbey — an Asylum for the Blind is his memorial in York — 
a column in Hull — ^while the coloured population of the 
West Indies went into mourning for his death, and in their 
freedom remains his most imperishable mxnvwment, 

" Who knows," said Sir James Mackintosh—" who knows 
whether the greater part of the benefit that he has conferred 
on the world (the greatest that any individual has had the 
means of conferring), may not be the encouraging example 
that the exertions of virtue may be crowned by such splendid 
success ? We are apt petulantly to express our wonder that 
so much exertion should be necessary to suppress such 
flagrant ii\ju6tice. The more just. reflection will be, that a 
short period of the life of one man is, well and wisely 
directed, sufficient to remedy the miseries of millions of ages. 
Benevolence has hitherto been too often disheartened by fre- 
quent failures ; hundreds and thousands will be animated by 
Mr. Wilberforcer's example— by his success— «nd ^t me use 



MXUdOTi AXD 

Ike vord oolj in the monl aenae of presernng liis examiide) 
bgr A renown t ' at can only periah with the world — to atUuk 
an the forma of oorrnpdon and crneltj that soomge man- 
kind. Oh what twentj yean in the life of one man those 
WRere which abolished the slaTe-trade ! How predons is 
time ! How Taloible and dignified is human life, which, in 
general, appears ao base and miserable ! How noble and 
aeired is human nature, made capable of achieTing sndi 
tnily great e^loits !" 
Christian reader ! 

** BeboM the awftil portrait, and admire; 
Kor itop at vooder— imttate and Utol** 



CHAPTER m. 

SIB EDWAED FABRY, KNT., THE NAVIGATOE. 

"Ibegr that go down to the tea in ships, that do basineas fai great waten; Hieae 
•ee the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deq^**— Pa. criL 83, 34 

** See the magnetic needle lightly rest 
Upon its piTot->delicate yet strong: 
And (as the reeling vessel sweeps along) 
It trembles with the ocean's trembling breast 
A ripple moves it— easily depressed. 
Bat never con<taered, thongh fierce whirlwinds roar; 
Again it points to the far distant shore, 
Swayed by a tpdl unseen yet still confined. 
And ao file Christian on life's troubled sea, 
For evar ahakm yet for ever true, 
Tama to tiie haven where he fain would be ; 
Bis triab many, such his triumphs too I 
Feels a mysterioos power pervade his thrilling ion]. 
And with exulting fitith obeys its strong control** 

Abcixo ditooTeiers form a noble phalanx in the histoiy of 
humaii^iwearcL For patient endurance, persevering effort^ 
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and scieiitific skill, they have not been surpassed bj anj in 
other fields of adventure. They haye eam^d a high place 
among the eyer-memorable, and by their interesting narra- 
tiyes have contributed much to increase the common stock 
of knowledge. 

One of the most renowned explorers of the arctic seas was 
Sir Edward Parry. His discoveries mark an era in naviga-* 
tion. But we are sure, that his Christian character, now 
that it has been published' to the world, will not faH to 
secure for him a more lasting remembrance than all his great- 
adventures. 

William Edwabd Pabby was bom at Bath, December 
19th, 1790, and after a suitable education liberally given by 
his father, a physician in that city, entered the navy in June, 
1803. He early evinced a fcmdness for the sea, and by the 
ardour of his nautical studies, and the amiability of his 
character, gained the good opinion of all his superiors. 
Attached to a happy home and Christian parents, young 
Pany felt the blessed influence of his early training when 
exposed to the temptations abounding in the fleet While 
yet his religious views were undeveloped and unmarked by 
personal acceptance of the Saviour, there is a devoutness in* 
his letters which ^ exhibits a conscientious wish to follow 
the good for its own sake, and a genuineness of feeling not 
often found in one so young." There was, too, a remarkable 
truthfulness about him. A lieutenant's commission is open 
to all who have served six years as midshq>men, and have 
attained the age of nineteen. Parry*s time waa out, but bii 
age wa9 deficient Companions urged him to do what was 
very common then, — to my that he was nineteen, and get 
promotion. He saw others younger than himielf do 
80, and was rallied for his strictness, but so strong was 
hni love of truth, that nothing could induce him to \m 
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faka He wom willing rather to bear abuse than mdtUge a 
faiUAoodL 

Rom 1810, when he became lieutenant, until 181^7, he 
Mnred in different frigates, and vicdted the Baltic, the North 
Gape, the West Indies, and America. It was a time of war, 
but he was seldom actively engaged with the enemy. €k)d 
waa keei>ing him for other work. 

For three hundred years the existence of a north-west 
paasage had been the enigma of navigation. The enter- 
prising maritime powers had, from time to time, attempted 
to solve it ; but arctic ice proved a formidable difficulty. 
The brave Ck>rtereals from Portugal never returned from 
their attempt Frobisher tried it in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, but left undiscovered what he called *' the only 
great thing left undone in the world." But interest was 
awakened, and Davis, Hudson, and Baffin, from England, 
Behring from Russia, and others from Denmark, added new 
discoveries to geography, though all failed to penetrate the 
iqr sea, from west to east In the beginning of the present 
century new expeditions were planned l^ Sir John Barrow, 
secretary to the Admiralty, in one of which Lieutenant 
Edward Parry sailed with the Alexander under his own 
command. The other vessel was the Isabella^ under Cap- 
tain Boss, who directed the expedition. 

The ships rounded Cape Farewell on t^e 26th May, 
1818, and immediately entered the ice. They passed Davis' 
Straits and tried Lancaster Sound, when the commander 
ordered them to retrace their course, under the apprehension 
that moitntains impeded the way. They returned to Eng- 
land in November. Parry was * disappointed, but was 
ready to try again, and received an appointment to the 
Heda, with the Griper under Lieutenant SiddoiL The^y 
sailed on May Xst, 1819, 4Uid resiphed Lancaster Sound l^ 
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the 3l8t July. Then began a series of discoyeries. Ima- 
ginary mountains faded away ; they went westward through 
ice till they reached Melville Island, in longitude 100^ from 
Greenwich. They wintered there from 26th September, 
1819, till 26th August, 1820. What a soUtude ! Thirty year» 
afterwards, the tracks of Captain Parry's wheels, and the 
wheels tiiemselyes, were found by Lieutenant M'Clintpck in 
a land journey oyer the snow. Parry returned home in 
Noyember, 1820, and was reoeiyed with honours. He had 
not discoyered the passage, but he had advanced farther than 
any have ever done since from the west There was now no 
doubt of the passage, and Captain Parry was conmiissioned 
again, with the Fury and Hecla, in 1821-23, and a third time in 
1824-25. In 1827 he was sent to Spitzbergen to discover the 
North Pola The results of his voyages wereeminently service- 
able to science, excited a great interest by means of his lively 
narratives, and elevated him to the highest rank of discoverers. 
Captain Parry's religious views received a great develop- 
ment during the third of his arctic voyages. The purser of 
the Hecla, Mr. Hooper, was a decided Christian, and his 
influence, along with the reading of the Scriptures, contri- 
buted much to the commander's evangelical enli^tenment 
Thus wrote the pious purser : — 



it 



Janwvry 23^ 1825. — My esteemed friend is more earnestly alive 
than ever to the imx>ortanoe of living for another world, and not for 
this alone. His views become every day more dear. We have much 
delight in conversing ; and I hope, under the influence of God's Hdy 
Spirit, in increasing each other's knowledge on religious subjects. I 
frequently spend half an hour with him after our school, and find some 
of tiie time thus passed both precious and delightfuL" 

"FebnMry ISt^.— Captain Parry is most earnest in his -desire to 
awaken the people to the importance of eternity ; on which subject hit 
own views have, in the last few months, materially expanded; and, 
under the divine blessing, I have ooa&daat hopes of benefiting many 
of them l^ our mntoal endeavours." 
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How beautiful a scene is this ! Two earnest soiils awaj 
is tiie regions of ice stirring up each other to spiritual ooib' 
and then endeavouring to win the sailors of their 
to the Saviour! How blessed is a Christian and de- 
cided firiend to an inquiring soul ! By Mr. Hooper's evan- 
gsliad Tiews and consistent conduct, his superior officer 
was greatly aided in hi^ spiritual progress. Never was 
frieadakip consecrated to a nobler purpose. The mutual 
«flbrta of captain and purser were not in vain. The two 
iDllowiiig letters from a seaman are here inserted to show 
the gdod that was done. The one was written at the time, 
aad the other addressed to Mr. Hooper some years after- 
wirdi: — 

•• RM.S. Hxcxji, POBT BowKK, Z>M. 1824w 
" I MWi be pUin and honest in my declarations. The Lord has 
1 to supply us sinful and unworthy creatures with a Chris- 
aad fiuthful captain and preacher of the most sacred and holy 
and likewise a good Christian teacher, in this wild and soli- 
And shall we still rebel against such a good God as this, and 
ft oa ia lin I Shall I not with my small, but most grateful acknow- 
ItdgBOits, contribute something toward the support of religion "i This, 
rir, I afaoiild wbb to keep secret from the world, for ' in your alms- 
girfai^ let not your right hand know what your left hand doeth.' But 
I aM ao circumstanced now that this 1 cannot avoid ; and if you will 
haT« IIm goodness to write how it shall be done, the sum of ten pounds 
■ImiD be giTen as you think well of. May the Lord be with you, and 
wtik waj qurit, and I am, sir, your obedient and very humble servant, 

" John Drake, Seaman. 

" I rapeei you and Captain Parry so fiir, that I would willingly lay 
dowa my life freely to serve you. I cannot bear to lose sight of the 
penona in whom I have such friends, and who, by the ^:aoe of God, 
hav* beMi the means of saving my souL 

"J. D." 

On his return Captain Parry at once took the Lord's side, 
became interested in missionary objects, and spoke on their 
behal£ He seems to have obtained a help-meet for this in 
the excellent psErtOHr, the fourth daughter of ^ John 
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(afterwards Lord) Stanley of Alderley, to whom lie was 
united al iJderley, in October 1826. Thus he wrote to her 
at sea, A|»ril 4th, 1827, when on his way to discover the 
North Pole r 



it 



In your going out and m your coming in, — whatever you do, let a 
little ferrent, thoagh silent prayer, ascend to Hia ear, who never re- 
foMS to listen to us. * * * Dwell as much as possible, in your 
leading, on the very wonderful scheme of redemption by Christ.^ 



■«> 



In 1829, after having, along with his friend Franklin, been 
knighted by George IV., and made D.C.L. by Oxford uni- 
versity. Sir Edward Parry sailed to Australia, to superin- 
tend the property of the Agricultural Company. Ere he left 
he had the prayers and counsel of Sir John Franklin, who 
thus wrote to him : — 

" Gkldiko Hall, Notts, Jufy 9, 1839. 

"My Dbar Parbt,~I cannot allow you and Lady Parry to leave 
the shores of England, though it is to embark in a very interesting 
pursuit, without once more expressing that you wiU bear with you the 
hearty good wishes and best desires of Lady Franklin and myself, and 
that our prayers will often be offered upto the throne of mercy and 
grace for every blessing to attend you. We shall be especially mind- 
ful of you when we repeat that beautiful portion of the Litany which 
implores the Almighty's protection on ' all tjiat travel by land or by 
water.' Let us, too, request an interest in your petitions to the same 
fountain of love ; for I feel that there is scarcely any portion of Scrip- 
ture more cheering and delightful than that which assures us ' that 
the fervent, effectual prayer of a righteous man availeth much.' I am 
sure that you will not consider these sentiments misplaced, in a letter 
addressed to yourself, for they are the dictates of my heart. 

" Tou will have a wide field for the exercise of Christian virtues, 
and I am sure you will have full experience of the delight arising from 
contributing to the moral improvement, and consequent happiness, of 
those under your command. When I reflect on the change which was 
effected by my little party, in the habits and manners of the people 
among whom we found ourselves, by having their improper acts pointed 
out, and the example of better conduct shown them, and this, too, 
during a hasty progress through the wilds of America, I feel convinced 
that your efforts and attention to the moral instruction of those who 
will be settled ai'ound you will be abimdantly vewarded ; and that in 
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«1m evfBing of jtrar life yoa win look Im^ upon tlie pcRrtus ^ jov 
tine joa maj q)end in AnstnliA with tiie wizmert ieoBna of £nti- 
t«ie«Ddjoy." 

This pious wish was fuUy realized. Amongst a most de- 
fended and Deglected people,— many of them convicts,— Sir 
Edward and Lady Pkrry laboured with great succesa They 
were ninety miles from Sydney, and without anj minister 
oiT instmctor. Sir Edward therefore fitted np a carpenter's 
shop as a place of worship, and preached twice every Sabbathr 
day for four yeart, besides organizing schools and promoting 
the temporal welfare of the convicts. In his own house he 
bad daily prayers, and in all his conduct evidenced the 
Christian. Such an effort had its fruit Some of the wild- 
est men became true converts to Christ, and maintained 
regular family worship in their homes. Ere Sir E. Parry 
left, a church was built and a minister appointed ; but sad 
were the feelings of all when the farewell sermon, whidi 
pressed home on his audience the solemn concerns of eternity 
from St Paul's address at Miletus (Acts xz. 32), announced 
that they would hear his voice no more. Thus wrote one 
who visited the scene of these labours of love some years 
after:— 

"Sir Bdward Ptrry laboured as a missdonary among the oomrici 
MrrmntB of his extensiYe establiahment, contending wit^ a thousand 
dificnlties erer incident to a spiritual reform. He erected a small bnt 
beaotiinl choreh on the rich borders of the calm Eamah, where a flock 
■oon ^adly assembled, to join in the sweet incense of prayer and praise, 
where ncTer prayer was heard before ; and his example animated others 
to do the hke. * * * It was at the dose of a beautifhl Sabbath- 
day that I onee sallied forth for an eyening's stroll, and almost nnoon- 
sdonsly wandered to a conriet's hut, which stood on the borders of the 
ooasi. Attracted by the sound of voices, as of children reading, I 
paused to listen ; and, although too &x from the dwelling to hear dis- 
iinctlT, I saw through the open doorway what was passing within. 
The ^ther of the family, a convict, sat near the entrance with a young 
child on his knee, while three older ones were grouped around him, 
reading from the Scriptures, which from time to time he explained to 
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tliem. IfnwQliiig to intnide upon a famfly thus enga^^, I letorned 
home, vnperoeived by those who had thus attracted and interested me ; 
but on the following day I hear J, from the lips of his wife, the ciream- 
stance of his transportation. PnmdentiaDy, he had been assigned to 
the serrioe of the Ag^ricoltoral Company, and under the Christian 
teaching of Sir Edward Parry and his wife, had been led to see the 
folly of worldly wickedness, and the deep importance of those better 
things, which now formed his highest priyilege and consokUoiu 
These blessings were among the many fruits of the nussionary exer- 
tions of Sir Edward Parry and his now sainted wife, who botii lired 
in the grateful affections of many a chastened heart, long after they 
had ceased to take a personal share in the interests of that fiur-distanl 
colony." 

What, under God, might our colonies be, if every com* 
missioner and governor were so decided and laborious as 
Captain Sir Edward Parry ! 

On his returji to England, he Med severa} important 
situations during the years 1836 to 1840, when he sujQfered a 
severe affliction in the death of Lady Parry. Six of her 
children had gone before her, and- four were left behind. 
The consolation the bereaved husband realized under theoe 
sore trials was, the renewal of a study in which Lady Parry 
had often joined him,— the " Parental Character of God f the 
result of which was a valuable little volume published by 
him, and which has also been translated into French and 
German. 

In 1841 he married again, and found a congenial partus 
and a mother to his children in a lady, the relict of Samuel 
Hoare, jun., Esq. Li 1845 he had to undergo an operation. 
In the same year he lost his property by the Australian bank ; 
but his faith rose above fainting, and from an unexpected 
source the Lord recovered his loss in after years. 

In 1846 he was appointed Superintendent of the Naval 
Hospital at Haslar, Portsmouth, where he remained for six 
years. There he carried on works of Christian usefulness. 
Every Sabbath evening he lectured to his patients, and had 
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^ . . .--^ I* '£-owing that his labours were not in vain 

. . - Hf TLsitod the sick, and endeavoured to direct 

. .- . -.ji ffufTi-ring to Jesus. In the appendix to his 

. . ■:. ?- is a K-oture on the shipwreck of St. Pan], 

. :i 15 how carofuUy he prepared, and how faithfully 

. . i:-iL anion j: the jvople of his charge. 

^ .!• ■:!.'* s«.^n was at Rugby ho organized a concert for 

» . . ii S :..ilf i'f the U»ys there, among parents and guar- 

...-% :le iii»l thf s;ime " on behalf of the navy," in which 

. vj" . :: *l I y so V oral pious officers. He was very earnest 

i . ».:u to oiiltivato ovanj:olioal religion at home — ^in oppo- 

... II • ' ru^oyisni, and to spread it abroad. The cause of 

..9 >**•.:■ ur was over near his heart, and he gave liberally, 

ju> woli as lalioiired heartily, to advance it. 

His oorres[Hindeuce was marked by the gentle spirit of the 

^•■>j»ol which iiorradod his life, and drew around him many 

:ivo-miiuletl friends. In the navj' he had several, like the 

*ouai .Sir Juhn Franklin— from whose last letter to liim we 

V ::tct the conoludinj: jwragraph, and of whom it is so con- 

X ., . V :o :!:i:ik. amidst the sorrowful reflections on his fate, 

.. •. %aa^ A vie voted Christian and an active labourer for 

. v^. ." .T'.'.ors: — 

. . *» iK-M Fanr, I 'vill recommend my dearest wife and 

. .wT kind regards. I know that they will heartily join 

.^ ''ri<ud« in fervent prayer tliat the Almighty Power may 

« >^. ^vic 'Xi, and that the blessing of his Holy Spirit may rest 

i.. ;Hvvn>, I trust, will be offered up with equal fervour 

. ^ V %.. u.ft v^e >Itr««iups to be vouchsafed to them^ and to all who 

• .>.» u «:n«.vrity and truth. I humbly pray that God's 

vv J, -^^^ *-uiivl yourself. Lady Parry, and your family. — 

.. .«.. .wiVvcioaate friend, 

" JonH Fkaskus." 






a: ^Yha!efish Island, July 10th, 1845, 
\. .w :Iic Eivbus and Terror were seen for 
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the last time by a whaler, wfdting for an opening in the ice, 
to enable them to reach Lancaster Sound. 

Sir Edward Parry obtained his admiral's flag in 1852, and 
left Haslar amidst many sincere regret& In 1853, he was 
gratified to welcome the messenger from the arctic regions 
announcing the discovery of*the north-west passage, near 
the scene of his own discoveries in 1819. In the same year 
he was appointed to the lieutenant-Gbvemorship of Green- 
wich Hospital, where he resided till his death. Unwearied 
in well-doing, and growing in grace, he was preparing for his 
change. An attack of cholera in liB54 prostrated him very 
greatly, and it soon appeared that his frame was breakmg 
up. A journey to the Continent was reserved upon, and Sir 
Edward and Lady Parry left England on the 2nd May, 1855. 
Owing to Sir Edward's increasing weakness, they were obliged 
to halt at Coblentz for some days, and only reached Ems on 
the 5th June. There the sinking invalid was ^ble for the 
first three weeks to walk to the baths, but he had to resign 
this effort. In the beginning of July it was evident that he 
would soon leave this scene, and all his family were sum- 
moned. How his faith ^.ppeared in this tr3dng hour the fol- 
lowing extract will best reveal 

Thus wrote the Rev. E. H. Hankinson, his broth^-in-law, 
who had kindly joined him : — 



tf 



Jime 21, 1855.— I said to him this morning, after reading a few 
verses of John xiy., ' I do not feel as though this illness were for n^ 
covery ! * ' Oh, no/ he said, ' I think not. * ' Are you willing to depart, 
and go to Jesus)' ' Oh, I long for it, I long for it, I am sorry to say 1 ' 
' No,' I answered, ' not sorry,— and we would fain be willing to let you 
go, — only pray for us, that we may follow after, and, with not one lost, 
be a family in heaven.' With great emphasis he said, ' Not one will be 
lost, for they are aU beloved of the Lord 1 ' ' What a mercy it is,' I 
added, ' that you have not now to seek a Saviour 1 ' Again, with much 
emphasis, he replied, ' Oh 1 it is indeed ; but I have known him, I 
trust, long ago, and now my whole trust is in him 1 ' " 
Y 
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To Lady Parry, on Saturday morning, 7th July, — 

" lie nid earnestly, ' I can only say ihat in Christ, and him crad- 
fied, if all my lalvation and all my desire.' ' Tea,' Ae said, ' that ii 
M he would hsTe it,— that all l>iit himself ghonld be as nothing. ' ' Oh,' 
he replied, ' nothing, nothing, — I sweep it all away 1 He is all my 
■dration, and all my desire.' Again, when the conrersation timed 
on the prospect of his speedy departure, 'Oh, yes, I long for it! mj 
desire is to slip away, — to slip into the arms of my predons Saviour. I 
think I shall soon slip out of your hands.' Shortly afterwards, he 
added, with oharacteristic earnestness, ' Mind, let there be no death- 
bed scene I ' She asked him if he would not like to have his children 
round him — ' Tes,' he answered ; ' but take care, take care 1 ' 

"Late on Saturday night he seemed sinking. A few words of 
prayer were offered up at his bedside, of which he was conscious, but 
too exhausted to speak, except once, when he was overheard to mur- 
mur, ' The chariots and horses 1 ' evidently under the impression of his 
own immediate release. After a while, however, he rallied, and sank 
into a quiet sleep, which lasted, with only occasional interruptions, 
through the night. That night was the last he ever spent on earth. 
The next morning, at half-past nine, on Sunday the 8th of July, he 
entered into the rest which remaineth for the people of God." 

Such ia a brief outline of a life of adventure, peril, and 
secular responsibility, united to faith, hope, and charity. 
Industrious in his avocation. Sir Edward Parry gained 
laurels among men ; but laying all at the feet of Jesus, he 
sought the title to eternal life, and to win volunteers for the 
same everlasting joy. Not the less adventurous, or worldly- 
wise, that he looked for things unseen ; but connecting both 
worlds, he sought to glorify God. Such is the example that 
a busy age like ours requires, and which we all should follow. 
The world demands our energies ; let us be not slothful in 
business. Christ demands our heart ; let us be fervent in 
spirit ** For what is a man advantaged^ if he gain the whole 
world t and lose him&sl/or he cast away V* 

** Now weigh the anchor, hobt the sail, 
Launch out upon the pathless deep, 
Besolved, however veers the gale^ 
The destined port in iflind to keep; 
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' Throagh all fhe dangers of the mj 
Deliver ns, good Lord, we praf . 

** When tempests mingle sea and sky, 

And winds, like lions, rage and rend, 
JSblps o'er the mountain waters fly, 

Or do\m nnfatbomed depths descend ; * ^ 

Though skill ayail not,* strength .decay. 
Deliver ns, good Lord, we pray. 

** If Hghtnlng from embattled clouds 

Strike, or a spark in secret nurs'd . 
From stem to stem, o*er masts and shrouds, 

Like doomsday's conflagration burst, 
Amidst the fire thy power display ; 
Deliver us, good Lord, we pray. 

** Through yielding planks should ocean urge 

Rude entrance, flooding all below, 
Speak, lest we fbnnder in the surge, 

*Thns far, no fluther shall ye go; 
Here, ye proud waves, your fliry stay ;'— • 
Deliver us, good Lord, we ptay. 

** With cordage snapt and canvass riven ; 

Through straits thick strewn with rocks and shoal ; 
Along some gulf ^eam darkly driven ; 

Feut weS/ffed *midtt keberffM of the poU, 
Or on low breakers cast away,— 
Deliver us, good Lord, we pray. 

** Save or we perish ;— calm or storms. 

By day, by night, at Home, afiur. 
Death walks the wave in all its forms, 

And shoots his darts from every star-^ 

Want, pain, and woe, man's pathway lay: 

Deliver us, good Lord, we pray." 

J. McMTOOsaaiT. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sm ANDREW AGNirW, BABONKT. 

•* Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep It holy.**— Ex. zz. & 

^ " This day my Saviour roM, 

And did enclose thia light for his: 
That as each beast his manger knows, 
Man might not of his fodder miss. 
Christ hath took in this piece of ground. 
And made a garden there for those 

Who want herbs for their wound.** Hbbbuxl 

It IB interesting to observe in the history of the world, that 
particular persons have been raised up by Divine Providence 
to undertake and accomplish great and necessary works. 
Leaders are requisite to reforms, alike in the Church and in 
the State. There must be persons of ability, and energy, 
and earnestness, to give form and life to new movements. 
In the propagation and defence of the Truth, these have 
never been awanting in the time of need. God never left 
his Church without men qualified for their work. There 
were Pauls, and Peters, and Johns, in the early publication 
of the gospel ; and such men as Athanasius and Augustine for 
its defence. There were Luther and Zwingle, Calvin and 
Cranmer, and Knox, for the Reformation of the Church ; and 
Owen, and Edwards, I^e Smith, Butler, and Chalmers, for 
the defence of the truths most surely believed amongst us. 

Particular points of attack have thus been made fortresses 
of defence. The opposition of the enemy has brought out 
the strength of the truth. Enemies have been the means of 
giving prominence and usefulness to the friends of religion. 

The Sabbath has been a frequent subject of controversy, 
and has been sadly profaned. Defenders and reformers have 
been as necessary for this as for any other great troth of 
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Scripture. The providence of God has been marked with 
regard to this. In times of laxity of manners, the Sabbath 
has been desecrated. Advantage is ever taken by the world 
during the sleep of the ChurcL But it is often difficult to 
reconduct the course, and regain lost blessings. It needs 
special champions and particular efforts ere radical reform 
is effected. At a time when the Lord's day was secularized 
to an alarming extent, and many were prevented from en- 
joying the rest ordained for the labourer, it pleased Qod to 
raise up Sir Andbew Aonew, a man of true piety and un- 
flinching resolution, who made the observance of the Sab- 
bath the labour of his life, and his usefulness to society. Sir 
Andrew Agnew was bom at Eingsale, Ireland, March 21, 
1793. His father. Lieutenant Andrew Agnew, having died 
only four months after his marriage, his mother, the eldest 
daughter of Lord Eingsale, returned to her father's house, 
where, amidst many fears for the safety of mother and child, 
the subject of our sketch was bom. The Agnews are a very 
ancient family in Wigtonshire, records being extant of their 
shrievalty there during four hundred years. The De OoUrcys 
of Kingsale possessed the premier barony in the peerage of 
Ireland. " Sir Andrew thus," says his biographer, " united in 
his veins the blood of two of the most ancient and honour- 
able families in the kingdom." 

In his boyhood he was distinguished for his amiability 
and generous kindness, which ripened in his manhood into 
that integrity and conscientiousness, urbanity and philan- 
thropy, which made him so estimable and so useful In his 
youth he was trained by his excellent mother and his grand- 
father to love that which was right, and to abhor the wrong. 

Early obliged to take possession of his estate, to which he 
became heir on the death of his paternal grandfather. Sir 
Stair Agnew, in 1809, there was much tempting him to 
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Mglect hifl edacation and gratify his yoathfbl passioius; but 
Sir Andrew resolred to prosecute his studies, and qualify 
kinuelf for the position he had to filL For this purpose he 
attended the University of Edinburgh during two Bessioja, 
and Oxford during one year. His abilities were fair, not 
brilliant ; but he was industrious and good — one of those 
interesting characters of whom Dr. Arnold thus spoke : '* If 
there be one thing on earth which is truly admirable, it is 
to sec God*8 wisdom blessing an inferiority of natural powers, 
where they have been honestly, tnily, and zealously culti- 
vated.** In speaking of such a character, he once said, " I 
would stand to that man hat in hand." The brilliant are 
the very few ; they are often the wayward and the erratic 
The industrious, though mediocre, accompanied by goodness 
which is right and true, are the greatest blessings to society. 
Sir Andrew was of the latter dass, and he amply fulfilled 
our remark. 

In 1816, he was married to Madeline, daughter of Sir 
James Cam^e of Southesk — a lady of piety as well as rank, 
who proved worthy of him in all his future career, and whose 
virtues made her beloved by all who knew her. After a 
short tour on the C!ontinent, the happy couple became resi- 
dent at Lochnaw Castle, the family seat This ancient house, 
as well as the estate surrounding it, had been long neglected ; 
but Sir Andrew improved both at much expense ; which ulti- 
mately benefited his tenantry and himsel£ The outlay was 
a serious reduction of his income ; but he prudently resolved 
to retrench his expenditure accordingly. Many families of 
rank do this necessary and hmnbling work abroad, and Sir 
Andrew was about to follow the common example ; but con- 
vinced that Mse pride dictated such a course, he determined 
to act according to duty, and therefore remained at Lochnaw 
and practiBed economy. 
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He had about that period learned self-denial in a new 
school Though brought up in & way of honour and moral 
rectitude, he had not hitherto been religious ; but circum- 
stances occurred which opened his mind to evangelical 
truth. By a quiet and progressive process he passed through 
a change of heart, and became a sincere Christian. The 
works of Dr. Chalmers and Mr. Bickersteth contributed 
much to his enlightenment ; and no sooner did he receive the 
ti-uth, than he revealed the change in his private and public 
life. The Bible Societies were not then patronized by per- 
sons of rank ; but Sir Andrew had the Christian courage to 
preside over one in (Mloway. Sabbath-schools were not 
much patronized ; nevertheless he recognised their value, and 
encouraged them in his neighbourhood. Besides, he became 
regular in attendance on public worship, and set up a family 
altar in his house. It was long before he gave up social re- 
unions of a gay character; but gradually he found that they 
were uncongenial to his spiritual nature, and both his lady 
and himself retired from worldly entertainments. 

Having perused with pleasure the fascinating Zt/« of t/oAn 
KnoXy by Dr. M'Orie, he resolved to hear that divine when 
in Edinburgh. The doctor's church was not an attraction 
in the dtyj nor did it belong to'tlie Establishment How- 
ever, he went, and listened to a discourse on the text, ** Re- 
member the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy." That sermon, 
which was a clear exposition of the divine institution and 
perpetual obligation of the Christian Sabbath, — a subject on 
which Dr. M*Crie preached twice only during the course of 
a long ministry, — ^was the means of moulding the life and 
labour of Sir Andrew Agnew. It was the doing of the Lord. 
It occurred in 1828. 

He entered Parliament for the county of Wigton in 1830, 
He was no party man, but resolved to act with rectitude. 
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It WIS m time of much excitement, and in four years he had 
to solicit the yotee of his constituents four times. After the 
passing of the Beform Bill in 1832, Sir Andrew became ac- 
quainted with the Lord*s-day Society in London, and had his 
attention called to the Sabbath desecration that existed in 
the metropolis and throughout the ooimtry. 'in looking 
around for a member of Parliament to move in the matter, 
he was selected by the oonmiittee. It was with much re- 
luctance that he undertook the responsibility; but having 
strong convictions of the sanctity of the Sabbath, and the 
duty of the Legislature to protect it^ he devoted himself to 
the agitation with heart and souL 

There were not many religious men then in the House of 
Conmions ; but those who were, had a secret and growing 
strengtL They instituted a ^ meeting for religious exercises 
before engaging in the business of the House." Animated by 
this sanctifying fellowship, they combined to promote the 
Sabbath cause. The first attempt was to move for a com- 
mittee ^ to inquire into the laws and practices relating to the 
observance of the Lord's-day." 

This was gained ; and, after examination of many wit- 
nesses, a report of 306 pages was presented to Parliiunent on 
the subject The amount of Sabbath labour which these 
investigations disclosed was appalling, and the conmdttee 
advised new legislation to restrain the practices that existed. 
Upon Sir Andrew Agnew devolved the great burden and 
odium of the measure to be introduced. It is true he was 
strengthened in his work by a conscious rectitude of purpose, 
and the sympathy of the religious conununity, from whom 
emanated petitions signed more nxmierously than for any 
other object, except the abolition of slaveiy. But the sUnm 
of opposition was fierce, and strong, and insulting. The 
first and second bills were cast out on their second reading. 
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The press attached them and their author ; and the minority 
of the House, composed of all political parties, were not 
more becoming, l^e Times assailed them in nnmeasm^d 
rancour, and called Sir Andrew a *' Scotch fimatic'' — ** this 
Draco of devotion,^ An honourable member called the 
measure " a bill to promote cant." Songs were sung in the 
street, and under Sir AndreVs door, against him, and cari- 
catures were circulated to bring him into ridicule. Hon- 
ourable members endeavoured to show him disrespect His 
views and his Object were misrepresented, and charges of 
Asceticism, Judaism, and Puritanism, were hurled against 
him. These things were not easy for flesh and Mood to bear ; 
but Sir Andrew trusted in God and maintained his testimony. 

** He loved the world that hated him. The tear 
That dropped upon his Bihie was sincere^ 
Assailed hj scandal and the tongne of strife, 
His only answer was a blameless life ; 
And he thaf forged and he that threw the dart 
Had each a brother's interest in his heart." 

His clear consistency and his rare philanthropy gained the 
respect of his very enemies. Those who knew him best 
loved him most His own life was guided by religious 
principle. His Sabbaths were days of rest for himself and 
servants. No dinner was cooked, no work done, on the day 
of the Lord. But he was no man of gloom. His was a re- 
ligion of joy. He was the life of the company with which 
he mingled. He was an illustration of his principles. 

Other members of Parliament, urged by their constituen- 
cies, introduced less sweeping measures than Sir Andrew's, 
but they were more unsuccessful than he who stood upon 
the highest principle In 1837, he carried a second reading 
of his bill by a minority of 44 in a House of 176. Ere it 
was carried through committee, his Mighty ^Song William 
IV. died, and Parliament was dissolved. Sir Andrew lost 
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his seat at the next election, and Sabbath legislation has 
not ma«le much progress since. What^ then, was the useful- 
ness of Sir Andrew*s agitation ? It was, first, a testimony 
to tiie truths which is ever a duty, notwithstanding its results. 
Though created by a strong feeling on the part of a few, it 
was the means, secondly, of arousing public interest in 
the claims of the Sabbath, and of improTing its social 
observance. It contributed to elevate the practice of 
professing Christians, and through them of shaming the 
open desecration of the day by the ungodly. The religious 
sentiment of the country must have been strong when 
600,000 signatures were attached to petitions on the Sab- 
bath during one session of Parliament Besides the society 
in London, no fewer than 80 societies had been formed in 
1837, and one of these in Derbyshire had 81 auxiliaries. 
The speeches delivered, and tracts and literature circulated 
on the subject, gave much information to the popular mind; 
and to these efforts may be traced the fact, that when, in 
1847, prizes were offered for essays by working-men on the 
value of the Sabbath to the labouring classes, no fewer than 
1057 were sent in,— the composition of operatives throughout 
the country. To these efforts we owe the tone of society, 
which has been improving from year to year, notwithstanding 
most zealous efforts of anti-Sabbatarians to make the day of 
sacred rest a time of pleasure. To these efforts we owe the 
overthrow of Sunday bands in such centres of worldliness as 
London and Manchester. He that gave that tone to the religi- 
ous feeling of his day, and left the blessing with interest to a 
succeeding generation, has surely not lived or laboured in vaiA. 
Bailway traffic has introduced a new kind of Sabbath 
desecration. Sir Andrew Agnew endeavoured to arrest that 
evil in its outset, and did much to curb, if not to prevent, 
the evil threatened. By his efforts the Glasgow and South- 
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Western Eailway was made to keep the Sabbath; and Btill, 
though greatly extended, it maintains- that character. On 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow line his efforts were successful 
The Caledonian meetings were scenes of conflict, but victory 
was not gained. Sir Andrew did not cease his labours ttntil 
his life departed. His last effort was to sign a petition to 
Parliament on the subject The mass of correspondence^ 
the numerous societies, the preparation of bills, the collection 
of evidence, and the various efforts to promote the cause of 
the Sabbath, were no light work. But Sir Andrew gave 
himself to it with faith and love, and the Lord prospered 
him in soul by means of his sacrifice. 

Though devoted chiefly to this one. object, he was not 
blind to other matters deserving his regard. The evidence 
of Sabbath desecration brought out abundant illustrations 
of intemperance ; and so much did this latter subject press 
upon the mind of Sir Andrew, that he joined the Temper- 
ance Society, became an abstainer from intoxicating drinks, 
and used his influence as a proprietor and as a magistrate 
to promote sobriety and diminish temptations to drink. At 
a meeting of magistrates at Stranraer, he said that " all his 
experience and information went to show that the sale of 
ardent spirits, and the constant and unnecessary use of them, 
had been att^ded with most pernicious and demoralizing 
effects on society, prostrating both mind and body, and that 
he considered what they were now doing as nothing better 
than licensing t^e sale ofpowmr " Very slow poison, you 
will admit. Sir Andrew," said one of his co-justices, with a 
sneer. " I can only say," he replied, " that if I were to look 
back on the last twenty years I have lived amongst you, and 
tell you all I have witnessed, — if I could recall to you the 
friends, and neighbours, and acquaintances, once in vigorous 
health, but who have been hastened to their graves by the 



:i ibBK iscastd ipiziti,— jqq would no loi^ 
hL'w jcflHo.* He beU a tanpennoe festinl 
ijf %aaas» — iCi:-w^ ma example which landlordi 
-.isji ^ wiiL w ^Tav He katw and bdierTed that Sib- 
;r:diBaiam wii tht andi caused by intempenuioe, 
A3*i u^ Utf ^fKKKf o< pqhSc^bjuwji on that daj oecaaoned 
3L Hf v^ek: fim^cr i£aa thi%— and men of philanthropic 
Txwi A7» ^iwbkpv caaimg to the nme oonTiction,->that 
K jinesK iQC£ ptsftces it all wai Kpfring the sale of poison 
wnftcc: tbfr r^fiz^'SMBs which inch '^deoeitfal spirits " de- 
SLift^iL Wb>> :has aaiooslT coBsiden the erils'caiiaed hj 
iXiAiU ^£ !!!« sL« :!f iBtt>xieidBg bqwm^ and the nuseiy 
w ->!.f* i:i:<s^«fruKe iwodaeei» esn fiul to see that the only 
Aiinwa: aZIik^y to improve our aodalsobrietj is to follow 
as exa3i;)«e a2zeat^ asc in the United States, and to prohibit 
the t7s&: alsixvchcr. exci^ for medirinal, artistic^ and 
SKnaatcal pcDTMses I 

Ckmrdi cjt^MiM also uiterested this man of benerolenee. 
He lexia in his own parish, and inrited Dr. Gbafaneis to 
XBft:^^ara» his naxional scheme for Scotland in the county 
ef Wi^oB. He took a Hrelj interest in the ocmtroYeraies 
ittitasia; the Chnzdi of Scodand; and, thoo^ broo^t np 
an Epeacopalian and still attached to the Chnrch of Eng- 
land, he did not hesitate to stand along with those who 
eoatoided lor the ^Hritual independence of the ChoicL On 
the day of the Disnqition he walked aim-in-aim with Dr. 
Otalmenfrom St Andrew s Ghnrch to Ganonmills, where the 
General AseemUy of the Free Ghnrch was held He was a 
hlmal beM&ctof-and warm supporter of that Church, and as 
his legacy to it, one of his sons worthily fills a Free Church 
jn^wt, and one of his daughters graces a Free Church manse. 
Sir Andrew Agnew was, however, no sectarian. He 
kaikd the Braogelical Alliance as a meeting-phtoe for fareth- 
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ren of yarious churches. He fully realized the spirit of 
these lines, which Dr. Chalmers was also so fond of quoting — 

**I*m Apt to think 
The man that could Bantmnd the tam of things 
And wpj the heart of God and secrets of his empire, 
Would q>eak bat knre. With him the bright result 
Would change the hoe of intermediate soenes^ 
And make one thing of all theology.** 

The Sabbath Alliance formed in 1847, and supported hy^ 
Christians of all denominations, was a practical result oi 
the spirit fostered by the Evangelical Alliance, very con- 
genial to the mind of Sir Andrew. 

In his domestic circle, the subject of our sketch was 
singularly happy. There the loveliness of his character 
wore the strongest attractions. There the decision of his 
religious convictions impressed its influence most favour- 
ably. There the stranger and the child alike had evidence 
that he feared God and loved his neighbour. 

In the early part of 1849, he was still busy with Sabbath 
agitation at railway meetings, when he was seized with 
scarlet fever, in a relapse of which he was taken away. 
Lady Agnew and another member of the family were also 
infected, but in his relapse her ladyship was enabled to wait 
upon him, to soothe his su£fering and be cheered by the 
Christian spirit of her dying husband. He was at peace 
with God. He could leave all his family to the care of the 
Saviour who redeemed him, and, thus prepared, fell asleep 
in Jesus on April 12, 1849. 

The churches in the empire deeply felt his loss. Edin- 
burgh desired to testify the respect in which he was held by 
giving him a public funeral, and amidst general lamentation 
he was laid beside Dr. Chalmers in the Grange cemetery, far 
from the graves of his fathers. Over his grave, without any 
record of his deeds-— it was not needed— 4here is "a simple 
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hi: EAAKTe aoB^ZDCBif bearing mb its inBcription the mxAio 
U ijt life. " EzxDOER THE Sabbath-DAT.' " 

EddJrir . uis wu no aimkaB lifeL Sir Andrew Agnew 
Lbi iz ^cj'fvt, and ^-crsaed it with m single eye and an ear- 
»«c 'iri:ArL He beliered the truth, and was oonoemed for 
Lnoe and -defienccL He was a man of prayer as 
The one consecrated the other. He had 
kr^ frmpothT vith the suffering and the wronged, and 
whis. be djcd the labouring rltwOTi lost a Mend who never 
aoaikrd w£i> living to endeaTonr to gain for them the rest 
oi a Salcoib-diT in seren. Is the reader engaged in a de- 
partsec: <i Cbriddan actiyitrl Spheres are not wanting. 
Varxtj ,j£ tafte can be met in the work of the Lord '^ (jo 
TV aldo into tb^ Tinevard.'' Xo man should be idle in the 
Chaidi of Gcd. So Ion;; as any sin aboonds, any sufferer 
froau^ and opportunity remains to reduce the one and 
alLeriate the other, the Christian has a work to do. Let the 
raader conKientiousIy pray, ^ Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do P Li doing the Lords will and inducing others to do 
it» theiv is an honour superior to the conquest of kingdoms, 
or the invention of machines, or the authorship of books. 
*^ Whosoever shall break one of these least commandments, 
and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the 
kingd(»n of heaven : but whosoever shall do and teach them, 
iJke joaie Aall be called great in the kingdom ofheavenT 
Such a man was Sir Andrew Agnew (^ Lochnaw, in relation 
to the fourth commandment 

^ Ah, kindred eyes may weep to see 
Tby Ulle and death most sundered be, 

Thy home and gimre apartl 
But erer, erer selMenied, 
Unto thyadf thon hast not died. 
And, *mld the raed wwld's din andatlr. 
To )w the Lord*8 remembnuicer 

We need fhee where thon art! 
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" We need thee by our common path,~ 
A power thy burled preeence hath. 

Thy rery dost a tone! 
whisper low from out the grare 
His birth-right to the Sabbath daT«; 
And thrill oonrietion to the breast 
Of him who robs his brother's rest^ 

A spendthrift of his own. 

"Teach as, true witness for thy Lordl 
How still to wield the Spirit's sword,— 

Jn meekness tempered best ; 
Teach ns to bear the tannt, the soofi; 
The hour when timid friends (Sail ofl^ 
The cold approval, heartless blame^ 
With this, * My Master bore the same^ 
And there remalneth rest* 

** 0, gentle in thy firmness stUl, 
Who ever moved thy steadfiut wiU, 

Or chafed thy patient mood? 
Bearing a blessing In thine hand. 
The banner of thy God's command; 
While surging passions swell and toss, 
Cafan in the presence of the cross^ 

For evil rendering good I 

** Alasl we would have kept thee here, 
And stretched our hope to some far year. 
Crowned with a contest won! 
Unheeding how beneath our view 
The ripeness of thy spirit grew. 
In weariness of sin and strife, 
In gentle weanedness from life, 

Telling thy work was done. 

** Sweet after labour fieJleth sleep! 
It may be that thy grave shall reap 

That which thy life hath sown I 
And they who owe thee better birth 
Uphold the Sabbaths of the caith. 
Until, when earth and heaven are moved, 
servant! fklthfol and beloved. 

Thou Shalt receive thy crown." 

Mas. Stuabt MsNTErrk 
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CHAPTER V. 



LORD TEIONXOUTH, THX FEEB. 



*Bt tbfll rnkch ow men mutt be juk| nling in the fear of God **— 

SSuLzxiiLlw 

** From nuaj aa aadent rtrer, 

Fraa manj a pafanj plain, 
Tbej can ns to ddirer 

Tbcir land froB error*! chain. 
ShaU we wlioee ■oolft are lighted 

With wiadom from on high, — 
ShaU we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny? ** 

India ib a oountiy intrusted to Britainfor a specific purpose. 
For a hundred years it has been in oar possession, and ia 
territorial extent ever increasing. It is a land of d^rading 
idolatiy. It has long groaned under a &]se religion — sus- 
tained by ancient prestige, connected with a false philosophy, 
and intrusted to a priestly caste. It has' been the theatre of 
much mi^govemment, peculation, and tyranny. It has not 
been evangelized on a scale and in a spirit commensurate 
with its great necessity, and with our profession of faitL 
There are Ueo hundi*ed miliums of people, among whom not 
fmr hundred missionaries of Christ labour, and few decided 
Christian men illustrate the gospel 

It is only within the present centuiy that the Christian 
Church in this land has awakened (is it now more than half 
awake 9 to the duty of sending the gospel to India. The 
Company who exercised authority there, long forbade the 
missionaiy to enter Bengal l^e Legislature slowly removed 
re6tiiction& And when the door was opening wide, the late 
rebellion has arrested all the work of evangelization. We 
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i)elieye, however, that the recent disclosures, cruelties, and 
abominations, will have the effect of arousing the Church of 
Christ, in this and other landsj to the great duty of sending 
the gosi)el to that benighted* people, and the Goyemment 
of England to rule India on Christian principles. 

One of the most upri^t of Englishmen in India, -the first 
Lord Teignmouth, deserves our consideration. His charac- 
ter ever influenced his conduct Beginning in a^^im recog- 
nition of the truth of Gk>d, he gradually arrived at the dear 
reception of its light. Having spent about thirty years of 
his life in Bengal, and silently influencing it throughout that 
period, he grew into a knowledge of its wants; and in the 
evening of his days, in his native land, he laboured to send 
throughout Hindostan and elsewhere the word of Qod in 
the vulgar tongue of many nationa ^ 

John Shobe was bom in JJondon on 8th October, 1751. 
He was descended from a family of considerable antiquity. 
His father was a supercargo to the East IndiSDompany, but 
died, leaving two sons, when the elder, the subject of our 
sketch, was only eight years old. Destined for India, young 
Shore was educated with special reference to his future posi- 
tion — ^flrst at Harrow, and afterwaxds at Hoxtbn. He went 
to the East in 1768, when he was seventeen years of age. 
His appointment was to a writership in the East India Com- 
pany's service — an oflSce involving more outlay than remu- 
neration for some time, but afterwards yielding him a hand- 
some income. Tenderly attached to his mother, it was a 
great trial to be separated from her ; but the good principles 
she had implanted in his he^ aided to keep him in the 
midst of temptation. 

When he landed at Calcutta in 1769, " the exclusive sove- 
reignty of Great Britain in Bengal did not extend beyond a 
few factories." Calcutta was an ill-drained, unhealthy town. 
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*^'g — ■^■•1^ r^iher th^ii political infeoeBta^ tlien i^^ohted 
Uie C-.=:^«i2:T, «nd their agenU were more tnden thtn 
krinxi iJ^Scen. \[r. Shore s sabiy was onlj jf 12 *-yetf. 
Lr 4biuiaoi*cvm the peculation that preraikd, and 
"jcd : . r him»li the title of ** Honeit John Shore** 
rleSLUl leami::^ wu not mnch coltiYated at that peiiod, 
Ck.ajie4i2c£:Ij reiy little intelligent oommiinicatuHi oooM 
"rnvJi the natirea. Mr. Shore saw the importance of 
with the Tonacnlar dialects, and earnestly 
the sta4j ^ Hindostanee, Peniany and AiabicL 
Tm lirst be ai*qaired chieQf bj colloquial interooorse, the 
och^en 1*t a muter. Having had oonsiderahle aptitude for 
(jtfsical studies, which he did not n^lect in India, Ml 
Shore made rapid prefidenQ- in the Eastern languages, 
wLioh he found to be of signal aenioe to him during his 
long i«fiideace in TT;n<lrtgfAn Hjb industry, fidelity, and 
usefulness, soon oi^ened his wi^ to promotion. In 1772, he 
was appoint^ first assistant to the Besident of the province 
of Bdyeshahe ; he acted for a short time as Persian Trans- 
lator and Secretary to the Provincial Board at Moorshe- 
dabad, and was soon after appointed fifth Member of the 
Board at Calcutta. By the celebrated Warren Hfta tinfrg he 
was nominated Chief of the Board of Revenue. It was an 
appointment most creditable to Mr. Hastings, for Mr. Shore 
had been suspected of opposition to the Grovemor-GeneraL 
The duties of his oflSoe were laborious, but they were fidth- 
fully discharged. His salary for the first five yeara did not 
exceed £500 per aimimi, but was afterwards increased. 

As soon as he could, he ofiered to advance to his mother 

any sum she might desire, though she had a competency. 

The following passage from his letters to her indicates his 

generous and filial spirit : — 

** You are in fact the cause of my long absence ; for if you 
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had not tutored me to honesty— if you had paid less atten- 
tion to my principles — I might before this have laid a for- 
tune at your feet, and you might have partaken the acquisi<^ 
tions of dishonesty. To see me return with a fortune gained 
by such methods wduld^Iknow, give you more concern than 
pleasure ; and I am confident you would rather receive me 
poor, than have reascm to blush at my being ricL 

*' I am now in a fair way to gain a competency at least, 
by honest, avowed means. Whatever I earn is by labour, 
and by doing my duty ; and it is publicly recorded. I only 
regret that the opportunity did not offer sooner ; and that, 
now it is come, I have so few opportimities of remitting my 
gainings to you. ♦ ♦ ♦ I wish you would draw upon 
me annually for a thousand pounds sterling. * * * My 
labours daily increase ; but as they are honest, and as they 
are rewarded, I do not grudge them. I consider them as 
the means of once more bringing us together. Whenever 
that happens, I shall consider myself amply repaid for all I 
undergo." 

In another letter he writes : — " I consider myself and pro- 
perty as belonging to you, and should be ashamed to say I 
had any property which you were not at liberty to make use 
of. Take the whole, or part, in welcome ; and believe me, 
my dear, mother, I should feel more real happiness in the 
conviction that I had contributed to your ease or conveni- 
ence, than by having thousands laid up for my own use. 
You have a natural right to all that I have ; and if this 
natural right did not subsist, you have acquired it by re- 
peated acts of generosity and affection towards me." 

Mrs. Shore felt a mother's joy over her wise sons ; for the 
second having chosen the clerical office, also contributed to 
her happiness. " How thankful," she wrote, " I am to Pro- 
vidence, in being blessed as I am ! Some parents there are, 
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that of many cfafldren not one is dntifuL I have bat two, 
and they are my greatest comfort ; and I constantlj pray to 
Qod to oontinne his blessing and grace to yon botL" 

They were not permitted to meet in tbis world Mi& 
Shore died in 1784. He felt tbe loss deeply. Though sepa- 
rated from her for fourteen years, he had all tbe tendemess 
of his childhood for his affectionate parent Writing to his 
brother after the bereavement,' be says, ** I lament a friend, 
an adviser, a parent I lament the loss of tbose joys I shall 
never have more." 

How mncb his mothet's influence contributed to bis integ- 
rity in India be has recorded in tbe passages quoted fiY)m his 
letters. What a blessed and responsible influence is that 
wbicb can mould and keep a young man wben away from 
bome I Were mothers more faithfrdly to exercise it in the 
training of their children, they would reap tbe reward in the 
well-doing of sons who would rise to call them blessed and 
to comfort their widowhood or age. How manly in a son to 
own a mother's care ! John Shore is in tbis respect an ex- 
ample to young men from bome, wbo, surrounded by many 
temptations to evil, exposed to tbe insinuations of bad com- 
pany, and separated from tbose wbose counsel and presence 
would be a powerful restraint, may, by tbe remembrance of a 
mother^s fond affection, careful training, and earnest prayers, 
be enabled to cboose and prosecute tbe patb of rectitude and 
^drtue and piety. Happy sons ! to be blessed witb mothers 
who care for and seek to do tbe will of Crod. Happy niotbers ! 
wbose sons make them tbe return of virtuous affection and 
exemplary conduct 

Pursuing bis oriental studies, Mr. Shore prepared transla- 
tions of several Hindoo works. 

His religious sentiments had been grounded by bis mother, 
wbo, though she hiad only a dim apprehension of the doo- 
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trine of atonement, liad trained her children to reverence the 
name of the Lord, aiid to se^ Jby prayer His blessing and 
guidance. Mr. Shore felt these hallowed impressions. during 
his Indian temptations. " He coidd hot tolerate the profana- 
tion of God's holy name/' and endeavoured to impart the 
same conviction to others. Ypry little was done at that time 
to preserve any lingering devotional ^ling in the minds- of 
Englishmen in the East. When Mr. Shore arrived at Cal- 
cutta, there was only one clergyman in Bengal, and divine 
service was performed in a room ^t the old Fort only once* 
a^y. Few of the residents evinced any sense of religion, or 
attended such means of grace as were provided ; it is rather 
surprising, therefore, that this youth, who had scarcely a let- 
ter of introduction to any friend, should have retained those 
goodimpressions, which, judging from his reading and let- 
ters he did. This neglect of our own flesh and blood in In- 
dia prepared the way for the reproach to our holy faith 
which Europeans showed when missions first began in Ben- 
gal Sins bring their own chastisement in the providence 
of Qod, and these^ we doubt not, hindered the progress of 
the gospel among the Hindoos. Mr. lore's mind was kept 
iu a reverential, inquiring attitude, and in process of time it 
reached the sublimities and the j oy of faith. «^ 

After seventeen years' . absence, Mr. Shore returned ta 
England in 1785. He married, in the succeeding year, a 
lady in Devonshire. He was not permitted to eigoy his 
honeymoon before an urgent offer was made to him to re- 
turn to India with a seat in the Supreme Council, to aid the 
inexperience of Earl Comwallis, the new Grovemor-QeneraL 
It was a trial to both husband and wife to be so early sepa- 
rated; but public and patriotic, as well as private reasons; 
induced Mr. Shore to accept the appointment, and he ac- 
cordingly sailed tor Calcutta in April, 1786. 



TliroQ^feaat thk btur aad reBpooafafe aencm <^ hs rni- 
^femet m tlie £feil,hii derodanal spiiit mare fnlljiiuLiiifeBfed 
itaeH He ipent }m SMmXhn in letireineiit, thoo^ from 
k»g h&bit, lad mgiiudly from wmnt of opportiiiiitj, he did 
Boc fraqofBtlr attend the public ministntions of the flan^ 
tatiT. Writing to Miil Sliare, he aajB : — 

^'SondsT ii with me a day of retirement I sednde my- 
■elf from all TiBtaf% and for this da j renoimoe bosmeflB. I 
beipB it with thankjgiring, and adoration of Him to idiom 
I owe mj being. Fart oi the day is employed in repeating 
thii duty, in reading prt^xr books, in writing to yon, and in 
mjodj or resL Sodi ia my general thoo^ not iayariaUe 
pncdoe : for the day sometimea paases in idle diasipation, or 
eren bnsinem.* It ia to be feared tiiat the lalt^ feature 
ahowi the general character of the Sabbaths of 'EngUshmen 
then in Cakotta» and it was much for one high in (^Soe to 
doqr hinMelf 

Well aoqnainted with the rerenne department of the East 
India Company, Mr. Shore did veiy much to effect a proper 
settlement of it In this he obtained the approval of his 
emi^oyers and the gratitode of many whose grievances were 
alleriated. 

When & William Jones arrived in India, a permanent 
friendship was formed between him and Mr. 'Shore. A com- 
mon integrity of character, similarity of studies, besides 
unkm in the business of the country, brought them closely 
tugether, and contributed much to their ^mutual happiness, 
wiiOe it eventually aided to make Mr. Shore, the best bio- 
grainier of the distinguished Orientalist After having suo- 
ctnrfu lly settled the revenues, Mr. Shore returned ta £ng- 
fimd wiUi the int^tion of remaining permanently. He had 
realiied an inocmie of scarcely £1000 a year to retire upon ; 
whidi ladicateB the fidelity and honesty thitt had duuncter- 
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ized his public trust He met with a flattering reception 
from the Government and country. He was offered, tut de- 
clined, a baronetcy, preferring to retire into private life. 
Soon after his arrival, he was summoned to appear as a 
witness in the trial of Warren Hastings, which was then 
engaging the attention of the Parliament. 

The dream of glorious ease was not to be long indulged 
by Mr. Shore: He wad offered, and ultimately induced to 
accept, the- governor-generalship of India, on the resignation 
of Lord Comwallis. Ere he left he was created a baronet 
and presented to the king. In 1792, he again separated him- 
self from his family and sailed for the East, where he arrived 
in March, 1793. He had now an income of ^25,000 and the 
command of many millions of people ; but as he grew in 
responsibility Sir John Shore increased in piety and de- 
pendence on heavenly wisdom. He had made the acquaint- 
anceship of several Christian gentlemen, whose influence 
aided the development of his evangelical knowledge. Among 
these were Charles Grant and William Wilberforce. Aflflio- 
tion in the loss of two of his children just as he was acceding 
to the high office of governor-general, chastened his spirit, 
and he began his duties by seeking God in prayer. Writing 
to Mr. C. Grant, he says — 

'^ I assure you, my dear sir, that I am not inattentive to 
the duties of religion. Many of my leisure hours are em- 
ployed in perusing the Scriptures and books of divinity. 
On Sunday! do nothing be»des, except that I usually write 
some lines to Lady Shore on that day." 

In the transaction of public business Sir John formed the 
following rule : "Never to promise any office, nor to give 
hopes of succession to offices likely to become vacant ; and, 
in the disposal of offices, to consider standing, talents, merit, 
-r-to make a proper allotment of time, disposition of corre- 
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Tert by the instrumentality of this deroted lady j so did « 
priest of the oratory. 

I>unng this period the health of Madame Guyon suffered, 
and she thuught it necessary to change her residence. The 
only place she cuuld get, at some distance from the Lake 
Leman, was a very humble abode indeed. ^ It had a look 
of the greatest poverty, and had no chinmey except in the 
kitchen, through which one was obliged to pass to go to the 
chjuuber. I gave up the largest chamber to my daughter 
and the maid who took care of her. The chamber reserved 
to mysc'lf was a veiy small one, and I ascended to it by a 
ladder. Having no furniture of my own, except some beds, 
quite plain and homely, I bought a few chairs, and such 
articles of earthen and wooden ware as were necessaiy. I 
fimcied anything better on wood than on plate. Never did 
I ei\joy greater content than in this hoveL'* 

In a short time, however, she was obliged to leave Tho- 
non — a place endeared to her by the work of the Lord. La 
Combe was also obliged to leave the diocese of M. D*Aran- 
thon. In doing so, he wrote such a letter to his bishop as 
few ordinaries have received from their clergy. It is re- 
markable for its futhful dealing with the conscience of a 
man wiho had professed a regard for the truth, and for those 
who bore witness to its power. 5e accompanied Madame 
Guyon across the Alps to Turin. The journey was very 
severe. There was no road across Mount Cenis, as is now. 
A refuge was provided in the house of the Marchioness of 
Prunai, a lady of high rank and sincere piety. Here 
God blessed Madame Guyon in the conversion of two 
ecdesiastics. . 

In 1684, she returned to France, and resided at Grenoble. 
Many had regarded her as a heretic ; but no sooner did she 
appear in this place, where she was a stranger, than "people 
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flocked from all eides^ far and near. Friars, priests, men of 
the world, maids, wives, widows, aU came, one after another, to 
hear what was to be said. So great was the interest felt;!* she 
says, " that for some time I was wholly occupied, from six 
o'clock in the morning till eight in the eyening, in speaking of 
(Jod. * ♦ ♦ Manywere the soidawhich submitted to God 
at this time ; God only knows how many.** Among the re- 
ligious orders her influence was felt, and several of those 
whose tendencies and rules led thiem to rites and ceremonies 
found the way of faitL These converts " remained steadfast 
in the faitL" 

Opposition arose also at Grenoble. The bishop, though 
friendly to her, thought it prudent that she should leave. 
His ahnoner accompanied her to Marseilles. " But this great 
and learned city furnished no refuge for this fligitive, pray- 
ing woman. If an army had come among them, it would 
scarcely have caused greater consternation. ' I arrived at 
Marseilles,' she says, ' at ten o'clock in the morning, and that 
very afternoon all was in uproar against me. '" A party had 
been formed to oppose her. A knight of the order of Malta, 
to whom she had a letter of introduction, had a chaplain 
who, having read her work on prayer, pronounced her a 
heretic, and prepared for her this rather warm reception. 

Again she went to Italy, and on her way experienced 
danger and rudeness; but the Lord preserved her. She 
cpyld not engage in her usual labours very well in a foreign, 
tongue, but while at Verceil she wrote much. 

Her writings exercised considerable influence upon the re- 
ligious mind of France, and to this day find admirers there 
and elsewhere. Her pen was very active. At Thonon she 
wrote Spirittuzl Torrents — a work descriptive of " the pro- 
gress of the soul, from the commencement of its inward life 
to its union with God, by a reference to streams or torrents , 



fir-visf 2m sx=:ain4ofiB, with greater or kn ninditf, 
A»i viii rreuer or jhi directneflB, and minglitig at ]igt in 

As G]<ea:l> iLe pr^F^^ ^ Mdkod f^Pra^for-^ bouk 
vijc^ <=rf .•^d^i the religioii of the heart in a BmgiiLirly im- 
f reKTe vaj. She vai m^ged to print it hj a oonndnor d 
the I^riiaz&ait of Grenobk. five or six editions were 
nfUdtj GToiIated One penon gave airaj fifteen hundred 
€opia. Though pablished with the proper eedeeiaBtical per- 
KkB<», it prodnoed a great excitement in Franoe^ and led 
to a c uutio*ei»i , which enlirted the eloquent pens <^ Fendon 
and BoKoet, and other distiDgoifihed omamentB of the CkJli- 
can Chnrch. 

There, too, ahe wrote a great portion of her Ciymmentariet 
on tke Scriptmra^ This work was not learned. It was not 
oiticaL She knew Istin only in addition to FrencL But 
it was eiperimentaL ''Her commentaries have all been 
published— those on the Old Testament in twelve small 
octaro Tolomes, and those on the New Testament in eight** 

Her antobiographj was undertaken at the direction of 
La Combe, and was written in the Convent of St Marie, in 
Furis. It has passed through numerous editions, and is well 
known. 

Her letters fill five volumes, and were addressed to per- 
sons some of whom were in the highest positiona Her 
poems occupy four volumes. Many of them were greatly 
admired by William Cowx)er, and translations of some of 
them are found in his worka They were written when she 
was in prison, and, le^uned and sung by her maid and her- 
self aided to make them happy in confinement within a 
dungeon's walls. 

Altogether, her works number forti/ voluine8--iiXl laid on 
the altar of love to the^Lord, and for his glory. ''She did 
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not write ior fame^ says Mr. Upliam. But what industiy 
and devotion do these works indicate 1 She could not rest in 
the service that she loved." 

On the return of Madame Guyon to Paris, ii; 1686, she 
formed new associations, and found like-minded Mends in 
some of the nobility. The Duchesses of Beauvilliers, Chev- 
lense, Bethune, and the Countess of Quiche, were delighted 
to meet with her, and to sit at her feet, notwithstanding the 
leports of heresy which were being circulated to her discredit. 
Several of the dukes also were feivourably disposed. Men of 
learning and piety sought her friendship. La Combe was 
also in Paris at this time. Under these auspices the views 
of Madame Guyon obtained great notoriety. But as they 
were opposed to many of the doctrines and practices of the 
Boman Catholic Church, su&picions were entertained against 
them by some dignitaries of the ChurcL Salvation by faith 
alone was not likely to meet with their approbation. Sane- 
tification by fiuth, without austerities or self-inflicted penal- 
ties, was stilt more opprobrious. 

Persecution at length began. La Combe was arrested, and 
sent to the Bastil&— that *' abode of broken hearts." He was 
incarcerated for life. He si)ent twenty-seven years in prison 
in various places, for the sake of Jesus. But he was at 
peace. ''All my desires," said he, '' are summed up in one, 
— ^that God may be glorified in me." Truly it was through 
great tribulation that he entered into the kingdom. Solitary 
imprispnment for so long a time was a terrible experience. 
But it is written, "As thy days, so shall thy strength be," 
and La Combe glorified God in the fires. 

A few month3 after this step had been taken— in January, 
1688 — Madame Guyon was arrested by order of the king, 
amd at the instigation of the Archbishop of Paris. She was 
sent to the Convent of St. Marie. She was shut up in a 
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cf her TP-atd, seponted from her 
k=A':er. iz«i r^vdsd I7 a kush and cmel nun. Her room 
is. Jbi ^cier Kcrzy of iL« l^dinz. with light and air on 
ciw f&5tf. &»i ei>aied to tbe sxm the vbole daj. Here she 
fKoi «s^ s:cths ia ic-£tarT impraonmenty and was beset 
W £A3T triaj& Sie was examined bj an eodeBiasticsl 
ii^2«. As aiMcpt was made to obtain her conaent to the 
t^ of berdiszhter. then only twehre yean of age, with 
a pence wbciB the ccdd not approTCL 9ie was seized with 
^•■"■■^ azd. after her reoorerr, again mged to sacrifice her 
Kci»r. Sbe ccold not jiekL At no expense of piincqik 
Cfi ibe pcrchue fibotr. Sie was h^^ij to ssaSa lather 
^aa sEa. Tbss she sans: :— 



* » * 




AhcwlIcnHtlr; 
B«t thoafk ny viae it doadj boond, 

Mj hmci^ at liberty. 
M J TriBo -vans cnaot eontrol 
Tbft ficht-Ike freedom or tlM KMl ! ** 



llj state," she said, "so &r as I myself was concerned, 
might pohaps be described in those e^qsressions of Scriptoie 
which reqoiie Christians to be careful for nothing,^ 

By the intercesBion of Madame de Maintenen she was re- 
leased, in Octobo' 1688, and again was enabled to bear her 
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testimony- for Gkxi During seven years, her influence for 
good, though amidst many trials, extended over France. 
She resided much with her daughter, who was married in 
1690 to the Count de Yauac, and where she had opportunities 
c( benefiting many souls. Fenelon, the archbishop of Cam- 
bray, became her disdple. He was a remarkable man, pos- 
sessed of splendid talents, a charming eloquence, winning 
manners, many virtues, and sincere piety. He is one whom 
all men acknowledge to be a Christian. He was the tutor 
to the Duke of Burgundy— the heir-apparent to the throne, 
and occupied a high rank in the Church and Court of France. 
Having corresponded with Madame Guyon, with the sim- 
plidty of an anxious inquirer, he adopted her principles, 
wrote in defence of them, and suffered for them. His name 
is associated with that of this devoted lady. But other 
parties in the Church were opposed. Bossuet, bishop of 
Meaux, -the greatest prator in France, did not think the 
matter beneath his notice, and met on several occasions with 
Madame Oujron, to learn her opinions, and wrote with great 
vehemence against them. The controversy agitated France, 
reached Rome, and obtained a decree of the pope in condem- 
nation of Fenelon. He was banished to his diocese, and 
Madame Ouyon was incarcerated. The prison of Yincennes 
was her place of confinement Her maid was also impri- 
soned with her. This was a comfort, for La Gktuti^ was a 
pious person. Thus those dreary days were passed : " I 
passed my time in great peace, content to spend the remain- 
der of my life there, if such should be the will of God. I 
employed part of my time in writing religious songs. I and 
my maid. La Gauti^e, who was with me in prison, com- 
mitted them to heart as fast as I made them. Together we 
sang praises to thee, O our God. It sometimes seemed to 
me as if I were a little bird, whom the Lord had placed in a 

SB 
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ot^. &ad thit I bad notliiiig to do now but to smg. The 
/>r 7 «f *«^ ^« « 6riyA/iM« (o tke cH^ecU arovnd me. 
The morna c/ wy primm looted m aiy <yei Za« ru^Mc I 
tmttiUktd them core than all the gmndy fariUiande^ of a vain 
Wv^Tid. Mj heart was fbll of that joy which thou givest to 
tLezi that lore thee in the midst of their greatest Gro68e&" 

T^M haU ■• an ae d^; 




In Anfut 1G96, Madame Guycm was transferred to the 
prison at Yangiraid, where she had a little more liher^,bat 
had not the aociety of her maid. She was allowed to see 
her friends* and to ooneepond. But this did not long con- 
lisiKL After an ansnooeGsful attempt to niin her character 
Inr ftx}^ letters, she was remoTed to the Bastile in Septem- 
ber, 1G9S. This fortieas awakens awM memories in eveiy 
mind. Ft«nchmen came at length to hate its name, and, 
dnzin^ the memorable Bevolution, raied it to the ground. It 
was a forticss of dongeons, each of which had walls twelve 
liwi thick, strong barricaded, exceeding cold in winter, 
Bot Tentilated, and shut out firom the light of the son. Here 
Hadime Gujon spent foor years in solitude, without being 
pnmitted to see her friends, or write to theuL The cell of 
the giteatest crincdnal was the only one thought fit to secure 
this gentle woman. We do not know how she spent her 
T«ais of confinement there. ''Every prisoner who entered 
the Bastik was compeUed to take an oath, by which he 
Iwond himself to maintain an inviolable secreqy with respect 
to all that he had seen or heard there." 

How to oocapj the mind, to pass the hours, to escape the 
dreadftd monotony of silent and friendless existence, must 
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have caused excruciating mental anguish. And some were in 
solitary confinement there for many yeanL When Madame 
Guyon entered, the Man in the Iron Mask had been there 
for Oivi'ty-seven years. Who can conceive the experience of 
these weary years ? This man always wore his mask. Few 
knew him. He did not himself know who he was. Many 
supposed him to be a twin brother of Louis XIV., whos^ 
court was then the greatest expression of earthly pomp and 
pleasure. But God sees the tears and hears the groans of 
the oppressed, and there will be a reckoning before which 
the hearts of kings and mighty men will quaiL " Lord, 
how long?" 

The history of this place will one day be patent to alL 
It is known that in one year no fewer than 147 Huguenots 
were sent there for their religion. There will be witnesses 
enow of the cruelty of man when the day of the Lord comes ! 

Madame Guyon was released in 1702, and banished to 
Blois, 100 miles south-west from Paria She was then fifty- 
four years of age, but sufferings had made her look old, and 

* 

left a heavy cross for her future life to bear. 

In her retreat she finished her autobiography, and wa& 
useful in conversation and in correspondence to many per- 
sons. Thus she describes her state and feelings : '^ As God 
is infinitely wise and happy, all my wisdom and happiness 
are in hipL Everything which, in a state of nature, I shpuld 
have called my own, is now lost in the divine imtmenaity, 
like a drop of water in the sea !'' 

" How pleasant is all that I meet I 
From fear of adversity free ; 
I find even sorrow made 'sweet, 
Because 'tis assigned me by Thee. 
* * • 

' " My spirit and fiumlties fail ; 

finish what love has hegnnt 
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D«itro7 what ia dnftil and frBil, 

And dwdl In the ■ool Tboa hot won! 

Daar theme of my wonder and pfmiae 1 
I cry, who la vocthj ae Thou? 

I can only be lOenft and gaia — 
Tto aD that ia left to me now. 

■• O flory, in which I am loetl 

Too deq> for the idunmet of fliooght; 
Ob an ocean of Deity toa*d, 

I am awallowed, I rink into iioiigfat» 
Tett loot and ahoorbed aa I aeem, 

I diant to the praiae of my King ; 
And, thoogh orerwhelmed by the themei 

▲m happy irtieaerer I aing.** 

AffdJk ahe says : " If any persons think there is any good 
in me, aepante from God, they are mistaken ; and by in- 
dulging in any sooh thoughts, th^ do iigmy to the Lord 
whom I lore. All good is in him and for himu * * * 
If I am sared at last, it wiU be the firee gift of Gk)d, since I 
haT« 'no worth and no merit of my own. * * * J 
ftdmwk for ike good f^wuJU, It seems to me that I should 
ie viilimg, in mjf ownperson, to endurethe greaUst sufferings, 
if it wugkt be the means qf bringing souls to the knowledge 
mmd lore i^ GodT 

On the 9th of June 1717, she was called away. She slept 
in Jesus, and was at peaoa She now eiuoys fully that 
divine love after which she so ardently longed here, and has 
that complete conformity without the cross which she sought 
to poas oBO in the tribulation. She rested firom her labours, 
and her works do foUow her. The following is an extract 
IromherwilL ** It is,** says Professor Upham, ^anaffecting 
^Tidence of the depth of her piety, aiid that she relied on 
JwQS Christ alone:" — 

** IX THS VAME OF THE FaTH^ES, SoN, AND HoLY GhOST. 

"^ This is my last will and testament, which I request my 
extfctttoni who are named within, to see executed. 
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''It is to thee, Lord God, that I owe all things ; and it 
is to thee that I now surrender up all that I am. Do with 
me, my €U)d, whatsoever thou pleasesi To t£ee, as an 
act of irrevocable donation, I give up both my body and my 
soul, to be disposed of according to thy will Thou seest 
my nakedness and misery without thee. Thou knowest that 
there is nothing in heaven, or in earth, that I desire but 
thee alon& Within thy hands, Qod, I leave my soul, not 
relying for my salvation on any good that is in me, but 
solely on thy mercies, and the metiis and sufferings of my 
Lord Jesut Chi^ist" 

Her doctrines may, in some respects, be objected ta It 
was scarcely to be expected that she could arrive at all 
truth. It was quite likely she should strain some point too 
far. Influences around her were peculiar. But assuredly 
the great doctrine of faith in salvation was so declared by 
her as to lead many to Jesus, and to peaee in his finished 
righteousness. Many, too, had longings after holiness and 
complete devotion to the will of the Lord, by means of her 
peculiar views. In herself the views she held on sanctifica- 
tion did not evince extremes, for she was ever active in the 
Lord's work. Many thought, and with reason, that they 
led to inaction. But Gk)d has said, " Be te holt, fob I am 

HOLY." 

She did not give sufficient prominence to the Person and 
Work of the Bedeemer, though on this lay all her hope, as 
we have shown above. Her chief error was, " the practical 
substitution of Gk)d for the soul in the case of the perfectly 
sanctified." Hence the abandonment which she and other 
Quietists advocated as the highest exercise of religion, when 
*' Gk)d becomes central in the soul, and all which is the op- 
posite of God gradually dissolvei^ itself, if one may so speak, 
and passes away." 
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The follonmg remarka of the late Mr. Vaughaa, in Lia 
Soon with tJui Mi/stia, are very nmch to the point :— 

" God works in man, but not instead of man. It is one 
thing to harmonize, in some measure, the hunatm will with 
the divine ; another, to substitute divine volitioDa for Lumaa 
Every man haa within him Conscience, the jadge (oft«n 
bribed or clamoured down) ; Will, the marshal ; Imagina- 
tion, Qie poet ; Understanding, the student ; Deaire, the 
merchant, venturing ite More of affection, and gazing out on 
the future, hi search of gome home-bound argosy of happi- 
ness. But all these powers are found untrue to their 
aUegianca The ermine, the baton, the aong, the boolts, 
the merchandiee, are at the service of a usurper — Sin. 
When the Spirit renews the mind, there ia no massacre, no 
danghterous aword filling with death the streets of our soul'a 
' dtf, and makiag man the ruin of his former self. These 
fecultiea are restored to loyalty, and reinstated under God. 
Hen OoOflcience givea verdict, for the most part, according 
to the divine Statute-book, and ia habitually obeyed. Then 
the lordly VnU assumes agata a lowly, yet noble vassalage. 
Then the dream of Ima^nation is a dream no longer, for the 
reality of heaven transcenda it Then the Understanding 
bnms the magic books in the market-place, and breaks the 
wands of its curious arts, but studies still for eternity as 
well as time. The activity of Desire amasses still, according 
to its nature, — for tome treasure man must have ; bat the 
treasure is on earth no longer. It is the advantage of such 
a religion, that the very same laws of our being guide our 
4)iritual and onr natural life. The same self-control and 
iratchliil diligence which built up the worl(Uy habits towardji 
the snmmit of success, may be applied at once to those 
habita which ripen us for heaven. The old experience will 
serve. £ut the mystic can find no common point between 
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lumself and other men. He is cut off from them, for he 
believeB that he has another constitution of being, indiscern- 
ible bjr them, — ^not merely other tastes and a higher aim. 
The cXjject of Christian love may be incomprehensible, but 
the affection itself is not so. It is dangerous to represent it 
as a mysterious and almost unaccountable sentiment, which 
finds no parallel in our e:q)erience elsewhera Our faith in 
Christ, as well as our lore to Christ, are similar to our foith 
and love as exercised towards our fellow-creatures. Re- 
generation imparts no new faculties ; it gives only a new 
direction to the old." 

MadaiM QvyofCz life was a noble testimony to the grace of 
OocL From the period of her conversion, it was entirely de- 
voted to the service of the Lord. Hers wail the joy of 
acceptance in the Beloved. She dwelt in the love of God, 
and realized a heaven within her heart 

** I I0T6 my God, Imt with no love of inln«« 
For I hare none to give; 
I lore thee, Lord, but «I1 the love is thine, 

F^ kif thp Jove I live. 
I am as nothing, and rejoice to be 
Emptied, end lost^ and swallowed np in thee.** 

Her life won admirers everywhere, and the influence she 
exercised was extensive. She dedicated all her powers to 
the Lord. That mind cannot have been feeble which could 
influence the most distinguished circles in France — which 
could mould Fenelon, contend with Bossuet, sustain the 
trials and discipline of so many years, and write so many 
w(»rks, that have survived 160 years. ' That faith must have 
been firm that could attempt labours so great, and bear 
opposition so strong. Tribulation strengthened, developed, 
and emboldened it; and by her experience was she fitted for 
the part she bore. 



H-r Lf: r**^ r^ATrf f:c ibe cdificatioii <^ the Ghnick 
Sfc^i::p>' rr a S:iz;&=. Cfci'-riV,. she yec bekmgs to eTvigelial 
CLTaCi^ii =:> Scji '•^ iai lii? Apostasy, bat not ^ it 
3^«-S2f ns, ii.<i':c LiT ;ofSj- ^ ^^^ voffkB toq meet with 
Srv rtfiri^>:^f« t: il-e dasiiirTy>.rng peculiarities of the 
KfOLiKi FTSd. re: z.^:^. jjT ibe Klidon of the heart, that 
msosc iKiiimz ? : ':rx loaj ertzrwhse. She did not pray to 
Trrji i/:c tk^:^ 're lo ibe Lucd himylf She w&b a 
fiiB.riDfr ^ Uti Ci^z^ I2. be? liccn^hj, late^ written 
15 T'!- c ftKt c T;r.kTT cc A=>e:i.=L» and which is done with 
3iixi:-z. ioilTT. izii fCTJcx rrnpsSiy wiih the Tiews which 
ttf *':l>i xZiL i&iiL^T. izisrt Ki ao pefoenees that can offend 
a Ft-.c^fcxr:. Ii 31 a i^vcaea of a Christian biography. 
FtA: j:c» FucL. liif A:3&K:lii^ and cthexs, deserve similar 
ai!3L<:c:;k!&. TsasTD:^ as iber exhTrcial the beanty of the 
CLnccukr li; ii iijt zz^sz :c Bomkh error. 

Il::iorr liif £kfcc^ r«n«aJ#/j4£A ia Jetmt Ckrid to be ike 
acr^ -rTfixt vjlI t^.'o* sxJ c/a kciy life. Do yoa possess 
X ja»i jxjg^cjr is { WhhoQt it, spiendid talents, agreeable 
^f8sl^». Z2SZJ Tirs3». an? noching. Tber cannot justify a 
sxnsr T:c a£ c^ be sared by the atonement and right- 
<vi&£aiif» :if Jesss ChrisL "Believe in the Lord Jesos 
C&irift. a2»i ibw^ £lah be saved.' Do yon beheve in the 
inpTSMSs cf &ns for yooraetf I Only by this confidence 
s ibf Savixr can yvn l« pardoned, d^d jmtiijUtk tke tm- 
^M0^ vW Mfenv tn J«nyL Gome to Jesos for pardon, peace, 
^niBS&aAkin. * Him that cometh to me, I will in no 
CMS ittC » hs own aasoranee to your sonL 
Kmxc: tk» skndi remdi a Ao/y life. This was the 
»Rh oC SftSth in J«si in the case oi Madame Grnycm. It 
a&iljf^ Sdootwa &iih ahraysL Are youhoiyf "^^thont 
kiCMBB^KU shall aw the Lad.'* God gives his Spirtt for 
^01 »i lY^y fcr the Ho^ Ghost He gives his word for 
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this. Bead it much, meditate upon it ''Sanctify them 
through thy truth, thy word is truth," was the prayer of our 
Redeemer. Means of grace are for this. Seek to eigoy them 
for it Be ye holy. For this, mortify the deeds of the body, 
and crudfy the flesh, with its affections and lusts. live in 
the Spirit, walk in the Spirit 

Beader ! this sketch revicUs a tuefid life. Madame Guyon 
gave her all to the Lord, and was spent in his service. 
She denied herself to benefit others ; she suffered to do 
good ; and she had her reward. Souls were her hire here, 
and the crown at last replaced the cross. What are you 
doing to show love to Jesus and the souls of men ? Ladies 
ttnth leisure cmd means^ wiA gifts and opportaniiies ! what 
are you doing for Jesus f This sketch speaks to you, and, 
lyy a sistei^s blessed memory, calls you to labours of love for 
the Lord's sake. "Honourable women" haVe laboured in 
the gospel ; follow these. * No work of faith can be lost No 
word in the name of Jesus can fall to the ground* No cup 
of water given for his sake can lose its reward. Let love to 
the Lord rule you, lead you to live for Christ, and to be con- 
tinually going good. 

"Stm, ttin without ceasing; 

I feel tt Increailng, 
TUefenronroflioly desire; 

And often exjslaim, 

Let me die in the flame 
Of a lore that can never ezpira 

** Had I words to explain 

What she most sustain 
Who diea to the world and its ways ; 

How joy and alRrlght, 

Distress and delight, 
Alternately cheqaer her days 

** ThoB sweetly serere ! 
I would make thee appear . 
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Tst pft-lcck of a friend is more fireqnently on the table for 
& **^w^Aia of Tuitan than in the doset for peraonal 
[: T«t there are not wanting inatanoes where such a 
R^^ has instnnnentaDy changed a life. A pre- 
Mr. WOberfbrce of his Fraceieal View would be 
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bighly valued by the busy and patriotic Sir John Sinclair ; 
l>at when it waa carried to the secret chambers of his 
inquiring daughters, it became the seed of life eternal 
Awakened to the need of religion, and groping their path 
amidst devotional exercises and good works, it opened to 
them the way of free justification, and brought them to the 
cross. Breathing benevolence so scriptural and generous, 
it directed them to usefdlness, and proved to the one whom 
it pleased the Lord to spare for many years, the spring of a 
life of faith and labours of love. 

Jaket Sinolaib wasbom in London the 17th April 1781, 
and was the second daughter of Sir John Sinclair, Bart, of 
Ulbetef . Early bereft of her mother, she was, along with 
her sister Hannah, brought up under the care of their pater- 
nal grandmother at Thurso Castle, on the Pentland Firth, 
until they were fit to be removed to'Stoke-Newington to 
school Favoured with gifted and good instructors, the 
sisters advanced in knowledge, and acquired characters re- 
markably free from the love of fashion and gaiety, which so 
often aecompaniesyoungladiesfromboardingschools. Blessed 
with an earnest and Hving ministry, the sisters felt the sweet 
attraction of the Sabbath and the sermons of Dr. Buchanan 
of the Canongate, EdinburgL Aided by the book referred to, 
they found a day in the courts of €k>d better than A thousand. 

" On the 13th June 1799, and in the 19th year of her age," 
her bi()grapher informs us, '' Miss Janet Sinclair was united 
in marriage to James, eldest son of Sir James Colquhoun of 
Lnss, Baronet** She then removed to Bossdhu, a mansion 
on the loveliest of Scottish lakes— Loch Lomond. Six 
yean afterwards she became Lady Colquhoun. Amidst 
scenes tlie most enchanting, with an ample fortune and good 
society, with a devoted husband and numerous dependants, 
thero was niuch to try the Christian character of the lady of 
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Boefldho. But, like Mary of Bethany, ahe had made her 
choice, and the good part never ceased to be her gracionB 
poesession and her brightest adornment. Eyangelical reli- 
gion was not then popular with people in good society ; but 
this Christian lady evidenced its beauty in so consistent a 
life, as soon won her husband's regard for it, and made her 
the more beloved by alL 

Christian society was rare at that period among the High- 
land gentry, but Lady Colquhoun employed her leisure in a 
way that implemented the want. She kept a diary, which 
throughout the long period of forty years was " sustained 
with scarcely an interruption," in which she chronicled the 
spiritual aspects and events of her character. It was no 
vain-glorious record, nor meant to see the light, but an aid 
to fix her mind on the things of God, and to improve her 
heart Among the earliest records are " Helps to Self-exar 
mination,** a few of which we extract as an example to 
others : — 

*' 1. Did I awake as with God this morning ? 

" 2. How were the secret devotions of the morning per- 
formed? 

" 4. How did I read the Scripture, or any useful book f 
Did they do my heart good 1" 

'^ 10. How have I guarded against passion and vanity ? 

"II. Have I lived by faith on the Son of God 1 

"12. Have I governed my thoughts well, especially in 
solitude r 

The diary is thoroughly spiritual, and is occupied with 
notices of her means of grace and pursuit of sanctification. 

The following are a few extracts which indicate the aspira- 
tions of her soul : — 

" IK«i»<s«iay, Oct 16, (I805.)--Arose with Gk)d. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
The joy of God*s salvation restored. I would do anything 
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for a coniintiaiice and increase of it Retired twice to read 
and pray for some time daring the forenoon. 

** Sunday, April 14, (1811.) — Have been three months in 
Edinburgh, from whidi I returned about a week ago ; and 
though constant occupations of one sort or other have pre- 
vented my writing, I now set my hand to it that (xod is 
true and merciful to those who trust in him. I left this 
place fearful that the dissipations of an Edinburgh winter 
would draw my thoughts from my only real good ; but, 
merciful Lord, thou hast made me more than a conqueror. 
My prayer was, that thou wouldst shine as a light around 
me in temptation; and surely thou hast heard me. The 
means of grace were powerful, and, by the Holy Spirit work- 
ing in them, far outdid any contrary influenca 

" Thurkkti/,.July 27, (1814)— The Lord has heard my 
prayer. This day Mr. Proudfoot lent me Edwards on the 
Jtdigiotu AffecUona. On reading it, I felt a stronger impres- 
sion of the reality of divine things, and of the infinite holi- 
ness and beauty of €k)diuid my Bedeemer, than I can re- 
collect for very long. I now. feel more certain of being 
his ; have more love to him ; and (what makes me hope 
it is indeed his Spirits influence) am more humble. Lord, 
I bless thee for this refreshment. 

" Map 4, (1817.) — Beading Doddridg^s Lectures on 
Divmiiy, delighted to find some cases described as fre- 
quently occurring to Christians similar to my own experi- 
ence. For instance, texts of Scripture occturing with' power 
to the mind. Well do I recollect *the deceitfiilness of riches' 
occurring to me again and again, almost as if I had heard a 
voice, and when I could not recollect in what part of the 
Bible it occurs; and still the impression of it is fresL Then, 
a strong persuasion of some particular request being granted, 
which removes from the spirit an overwhelmiAg burdea 
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Yes, mjr God, I knew this case by experieuce. Thou hait 
seen me for weeks oppressed and groaniiig under what 
seemed a wound incurable ; but thy own aweet words, 
Saviour, healed it,—' All things whatsoever ye ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive.' Man, I kaew, would tell me I 
muBt not take tkeao words so literally ; but I determined to 
credit God 

" July 17, Thursday.— "Yhia being the £ast before om 
sacrament, rose earlier and thought over my sins with 
penitence. How constantly do I sin in n^lectlng God,— 
that Rod who is giving mo so much to be gratefiil for ! Ho¥ 
[onstantly do I sin in my beat woria ! However prai»- 
worthy in the sight of men, every action is defiled with thii 
disgusting quality. My moat fervent prayers are tainted 
with this poison. My most self-denied efforts for the good 
of others are sometimes rendered unworthy in the nght d, J 
God by pride." 1 

Ever watchful over herself, lest aia should gain donunion, 
she was constautly finding some fruit of the Sesh remaining, 
some immortifled evil working. The more ker aoul grew in 
Bpirituality, the more unwortl^ and sinful did she leea. 
The religious sensibility is intensified by grace, and ohiinki 
from the defilement of sin. Like St, I^uil, who, when be 
was most advanced in the spiritual life, called himself "Im 
than the least of all saints,** and even "the chief of ainnen,* 
Iddy Cdquhoun detected more un&lness in her nature anl 
life than when her spiritual eyesight was less perfect liks 
the ^ood Dr. Donne, whose penitential feelings grew with his 
advancing sanctificatbn, Lady Golqnlioun could have aid, 
in the words of the following hymn, which tiiat exceUod 
divine composed on his sick-bed,— 
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WUt thon forgire that dn throngli which I ran. 

And do nm still, thongh still I do deplore ? 
When thou hast done, thon hast not done, 

For I have more. 

** Wilt thon forgire that tin vhich I hare won 
Others to sin, and made my sin their door? . 
Wilt thou forgire that sin which I did shun 
A year or two— but wallow'd in a score ? 
When thon hast d(me, fbou hast not done, 

For I hare more. 

** I har^ a sin of fear, that when IWe qmn 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore ; 
Bat swear by fhyseU; that at my death thy Son 
Shall shine as he shines now, and heretofore ; 
And having done that, thon hast done, — 

I fear no more.** 

The Christian mother's appropriate sphere is her home, 
and there Lady Colquhoun brought her virtues and graces 
into action. -With jealous care she endeavoured to train up 
her children in the way they should go. The Sabbath even- 
ing she made pleasant and profitable to them, by the lively 
exercise of catechising and common reading. Many prayers 
did she write on their behalf in the book of GodiB remem- 
brance ; and among her papers were found two letters, one 
addressed to her sons, and another to her daughters, full of 
Christian counsel, fond^ affection, and ardent prayerfulness 
for their salvation. One feature of her maternal character 
is revealed in the following extract from her diary :— 

" Last week I was much distressed with the fear that my 

sweet had formed an improper acquaintance, and had 

got much attached to her. After fervent prayer, spoke to 
her with tears on the subject ; and she gave me every satis- 
faction I could wish, seeming willing to do what I pleased. 
Oh, my Gbd, protect my children ! Make them thine, 
early thine, for ever thine I I ask nothing for them but in 
subservience to this. My whole drift in their education h^B 



been towda this end ; but, lnjt^ tbou only canst gire Che 



Bach {nakaem, gnided by viadom Bon^t frcan aborc, 
a^baTenTed&Bon. lAdyColqahonn was well deeceoded; 
but sbe wonU not BScriSce, or teach her chOdren to flacrifice, 
thrar welfare to rank. " In the choice of a wife," ahe wrote 
in the letter to her sous, " seek for one who fean and loreK 
God, and I will Tentitre to assore joa of happiness with her. 
Swh a one in your cwn rank tf maff be more difficuU to 
find ; but among the/amilia of the pioiu it it/or /rom m- 
potMtbU." We believe it would be more easy now to find 
godly partnen in any rack ; parents, therefore, need sot 
fear of ofiending society while they counsel the choice of rocli 
aafear the Lord. Thisis apart ofedacation sadly needed, 
and there is a feariid recompence because of it The «enti- 
iDental training of the yonng of both sexes is safest in a 
mother's care, and irauk Chriatian convereation will secure 
reciprocal confidence. Mothers ! be like Lady Colquhoiin, 
" not high-minded, bnt fear." 

Among their lervantt ladies oftra betray thdr (xmsistencr. 
Erer commanding, Setting, and chanptig, many are worried 
with bad Bervants and ftequmt lemoralfl. The snl^ieGt of 
onr sketch was ont and ont a Christian, won tjte affectjou 
of het domeBtics, and proved iueM to their boqIs. She col- 
lected them together and instructad them ; and coirected 
them when necessary, in a Christian way. Even when liviog 
- in hotels, she sought opportunities of benefiting the chBmbe^ 
maids, and directing th^r hearts to Je^ns. Who can tdl 
, the blessing of theso Ja^msl ' lEbw much better woold 
domestics be if the mi rtMfco ofxacfe household followed this 
example I A similar setf-sacriltce md watchfulness in pro- 
fbssedly Christian families would prove the best refonnatoiy 
school for domestic servants. 
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Lady Colqulioim did not obtrade her religion on iodal 
meetings, but in a way more engaging — she introduced it 
quietly to such as she might isolate from others during a 
walk, or in the comer of a room. Thus occasionally she 
met with ii^quirers, and became their ^de to Jesus. One 
young lady, resident for a season at the banks of Loch 
Lomond, ^vas aocostomed at church to study the counte- 
nance of a incturesque old woman who sat on the^ pulpit 
stairs, and during the .week to paint her likeness from 
memoiy; For her the house of God had yet no other 
charms. Circumstances occurred which awakened her 
thoughtfiilness, and having met Lady Colqtthoun at a din-, 
ner-party, she was induced, by her ladyship's introduction 
of religious conversation as they walked together in the 
garden, to open her mind to her, and found an adviser who 
frequently met with her for spiritual converse, abd. proved 
the means of her illumination and second birth. Long after- 
wards, in foreign climes and amidst trials and widowhood, 
she thanked Gk)d for the ftiend who led her to the Saviour. 
Nor was this a solitary instanca Her simple piety and 
consistent life made her a living epistle known and read 
ofalL . 

Regard for spiritual progress created a love for the means 
of grace and Christian fellowship. Few Sabbaths found 
Lady Colquhoun at Lome, except when want of service or 
weakness prevented her. The Sabbath was to her ''the best 
of all the seven.** She loved its sanctity, and deprecated its 
profanation. She rejoiced when her brother. Sir George 
Sinclair, declined to dine with King William lY. on a Sab- 
bath-day; and rather than tineourage a railway that broke 
the Sabbath, she once posted £rom Edinburgh to Glasgow. 
The visit of a minister of Christ was hailed at Bossdhu, and 

when sucl^men as Legh Bichmond, Dr. Malan of Geneva, 
so 
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Mr. Simeon, Dr. Manhman, Dr. Bachanan, and the ndgh- 
booring ministers, came to her house, she Mt their fellow- 
ship " a little heaven below.** The remarks of these men ci 
Qod, as they stood on the smnmit of the Island of incht»- 
vanach and beheld the view of Loch Lomond and surrotmd- 
ing scenery, were a feast of sonL Thus spoke Mr. Siniecfii 
to his host :—** Sir James, you turn on this side and you say, 
' That is mine ; * and yon tnm to the other side and siqr, 
'That ismino;* but I look up and say, ' Heaven is mine i '" 
Dr. Chalmers said, *' I wonder if there will be a Loch Lomond 
in heaven!** 

On the ndghbaurhood around her the Lady of Hossdhu 
looked with Christian concent She organized a Bible 
SocUtf/, vuUed the cottagert^ to some of whom, and especially 
to one almost in despair, she proved a savour of life unto 
life ; Instituted an indtutrial school, whose influence for good 
was soon apparent in the improved manners and domestic 
accomplishments of young women of the district ; and k^t 
a Sabbath clasSf for which she prepared with prayer and 
study, and from which she. had her reward in souls whose 
dying testimonies ascribed their new birth to this spiritual 
mother. These were no constrained efforts, — ^they were her 
delight While visiting her relatiens, particularly her mar- 
ried daughter in England, she sought similar opportunities, 
and left a hallowed memorial by her labours of love. Reader ! 
have you a profession of faith, and an opportunity of serving 
theXord by doing good to others 1 Embody your gratitude 
for divine mercy in a walk of usefulness. Tell to some 
others the story of grace, and rest not until you lead a soul 
to Jesus. 

Li another way did her ladyship endeavour to bless society. 
She employed her pen. In 1822, she published a tract called 
Despair and Hope; a most affecting record of God's blessing 
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on her labours. Kext year came forth a larger work, 
Th(mghts on the Religious Profession and Defective Practice 
of the Higher Classes of Society in Scotland, By a Lady. 
In 1825, she issued Impressions ofihe Hearty relative to tfhe 
Nature and Excellence of Genuine Religion, These were 
all anonymouB ; but she Jiad reason to know that the Lord 
blessed them. In 1835-6, a winter in which she lost her 
father, and became a widow, she published The Kingdom of 
God; to which she attached her name, in compliance with 
the wishes of the dead. In 1838, her last work appeared, 
entitled The World^s Religion as Contrasted toith Genuine 
Christianity, These productions aU give evidence of a culti- 
vated mind and an earnest faith. Their views of divine 
truth are thoroughly evangelicaL 

They are frank and decided, and, as Dr. James Hamilton 
has beautifully remarked of them, " like the conversation of 
the compiler, they are genuine and inartificial, spontaneous 
and heartfelt ; but still the utterance of a mind whose every 
tendency is upward, and whose every association is with 
things pure, and good, and elevated. * * * Cahn, cheerful, 
Christ-loving, no book could be more rightly named than 
these 'Impressions of the Heart;' for, according to the 
Indian's definition of writing, she who penned them ha3 
* pressed her soul on paper.' " 

Lady Colquhoun took a great interest in the Church of 
Christ, aided evangelistic efibrts in populous localities, and 
rejoiced in the revivals of religion which occurred in Scot- 
land during 1830. The case of her ancestral Church lay 
near her heart, and she joined the noble band who, in 1843, 
seceded from the Establishment for conscience' sake. In 
Ihe upbuilding of the Free Church she bore an active part, 
and contributed liberally of her means. It was ever a privi- 
l^e to her to aid missions and young students at the uni- 
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Countess became evangelically enlightened She had prized 
moral excellence, and sought to attain it ; she had delighted 
in beneficence, and practised it among her neighbours 
and dependants ; she had valued religion, and attended to 
its duties : but she knew not the necessity of being bom 
again. Her married life brought her into high and courtly 
circles, which she was eminently fitted to adorn ; but the 
best friendship she formed was with her pious sister-in-law, 
Jjody Margaret Hastings, who was the instrument of intro- 
ducing her to the Lord Jesus. At that period a new religious 
awakening had commenced by the preaching of the Wesleys, 
^Mlitefiold, and others. The Ladies Hastings, while resid- 
ing in Yorkshire, heard Mr. Tngham', and were deeply im- 
pressed. Lady Margaret first received the truth, and became 
the spiritual mother of the Cbuntess of Huntingdon. This 
was done by a simple and almost unexpected word. Li 
course of conversation with the Countess, Lady Margaret 
remarked, '' Since I believed in Jesus Christ, I have be^ 
as happy as an angeL** This statement made a great im- 
pression on the mind of Lady Huntingdon. She anxiously 
endeavoured to become more religious, and to deny herself ; 
but the means of relief were not to come from within. " The 
more she strpve, the more she felt that all her tlioughts, 
words, and works, however specious before men, were utterly 
sinful before Him who is of purer eyes than to behold ini- 
quity.** A serious illness succeeding to this concern, pre- 
pared the mind of the inquiring lady to appreciate the words 
of her happy sister-in-law. She sought the Saviour as a 
sinner, and found him to.be her righteousness, and obtained 
peace and joy in believing. 

There are some characters so amiable that nothing more 
seems necessary than the use of the gifts they have, to make 
them everywhere beloved j but even these the gospel of Jesus 
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transforms into richer beauty and more attractive grace. 
Ladj Huntingdon soon evinced the change she had under- 
gone. It had been thorough, and had brought her from the 
darkness of spiritual midnight into the effulgence of the day. 
Sho therefore made her light at once shine around her. 
Marked as had been her character before, it now received a 
mould which became apparent to all. She was not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ, and early endeavoured to be useful 
in its cause. The nobility were astonished at her conduct, 
and a bishop even attempted to restrain her zeal ; but she had 
chosen her course, and resolved to run welL The sneer, the 
frown, the innuendo, that were her experience, she placed to 
the offence of the cross, and meekly followed her Saviour. 

The devotion of this Christian lady to the Lord Jesus, her 
exertions in his Church, ahd the blessings that accompamed 
her labours, reveal what a heart burning with love to the 
Redeemer, and possessed of a position in the world, may be 
able to accomplish in the service of the Lord and for the 
spiritual welfare of souls. 

After illustrating in her own conduct the change which 
the grace of God had wrought in her, the Countess of Hun- 
tingdon " embraced every opportunity of speaking on religious 
subjects to her friends in her mansion ; and her manners were 
so polished that her society was much sought after, notwith- 
standing her religion. Her drawing-rooms in town- and 
country were crowded with doctors, poets, philosophers, 
statesmen, lords and ladies, where the great truths of reli- 
gion were discussed; and her ladyship not unfrequently 
astonished those present by the clearness and force of her 
views of trutL" She possessed remarkaUe powers of con- 
versation, and she cultivated the gift in recommending sal- 
vation. Nor were lier efforts unavailing. She thus became 
the means of interesting many of the highest persons in the 



n»lm in the goepel, and of inducing them to hear the sB^ 
mona of the preachers vhom she mvit^d to her drsviog- 
Tooma. Amoog those who were ttms brought to listen to 
the Methodists, were the Duchesees of Buckingham, Had- 
boroagb, and Qaeendben7, the Marchioneea of Lothian, the 
Earl and Counteai of Dartmouth, the Earl and Counteea of 
Sutherland, the Earl and Couuless of Chesterfield, the TkA 
and Countess t^ Buchan, Lord Bolingbroke, the Counl«s 
I>elitz, Lad; Townsend, lady Betty Finch, Lady Maiy 
Wortley Montague, Lady Glenorchy, and many othea 
Even the moat sceptical and worldly of these celebrities felt 
tome impreesion. Lord Chesterfield was quit* carried aw^ 
by the eloquence of Whitefleld, and ia reported to have bunt 
out into an esclamation when the preacher waa describing, 
in most virid colours, the case of the ^nner under the fignia 
of a blind man advaonng to a predpico. Lord Boling- 
broke bad the most favourable opinion of Whitefleld, thoiigh, 
alas I he di^ not receive the trntL Others, however, mm 
brought to the Lord, and continued to adorn their high it*- 
tjoa with the grace of the gospel Lord St John, a Invthtf 
of Lord Bolingbroke, became a sincere convert, and died in 
Christ The Earl of Huntingdon, thongh he attended tiM 
ministry and respected the piety of the evangelical preachen, 
aeems not to hare correctly apprehended the doctrine of 
at(»iement He died in 1716. 

I^dy Hunthtgdon had already been. bereaved of some of 
her children, but the death of her huahand was a great trial, 
and deeply chastened her spirit But her earthly losses vrarB 
her spiritual gain. She consecrated herself more to the 
Lord, and resolved to dedicat« her all to his work. She did 
not Ko out of the world, but mixed with society, that abe 
might bear witness for Christ Though her means vufb 
circuoucribed, yet she studied to make them eztennvel^ 
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tusefuL She denied herself, that she might do good. She 
kid more than j£lOO,000 on the altar in the course of her 
•lifa Nor was the considerate liberality her main effort: 
aha was personally occupied with the Lord's cause during 
the forty-five years of her widowhood. For this she sought 
grace and strength Thus she wrote to Dr. Doddridge: 
** How do I lament thB weakness of my hands, the feeble: 
ness of my knees, and coolness of my heart. / want U on 
fire alvKiySf not for sdf-deligJU, hU to spread the gospdfrom 
pole to pole. Pray for me, my yery excellent friend, and 
cause others to do so. I dread slack hands in the vineyard ; 
we must all be up and doing." 

The means by which she became useful were varied, and 
almost all efficacious. 

She opened her drawing-rooms to the earned preachers of 
the UfM. She made Whit^field, Romaine, and some others, 
her chaplains. As a peeress of the realm she. had this right, 
and thus secured audiences that would hot go elsewhere to 
hear the word. Whitefield and the Wesleys often preached 
to distinguished circles at her house, and gained not a few 
converts to the Saviour. At a time when loose jnanners, 
luxurious living,- and ungedliness, prevailed, it was a token 
for good that the rich and the noble could be brought' to- 
gether to listen to the gospel, which taught th^n to " deny 
all ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly, in this present world." 

She employed ministers to itinerate throvghout the eoimtry^ 
and especially to preach in large and much-frequented locali- 
ties. Under her patronage these evangelists were protected, 
and by their energetic labours the truth was published. 
Watering-places were her favourite centres of influence. 
Next to London, she seemed to regard them as points 
whence the gospel would radiate most extensively. Bath, 



Bristol, Brighton, and Tunbridge Wells, attained a cdelm^ 
for evangelical prcaoiiiiig as mucli as for theii medicd 
waters. The streama of living water were there, and manj 
who came for the earthly wells tasted of the hearenlj fonB- 
tain. The efforts of her preachere were not, however, coa- 
fined to these diatricta The whole land, troui Cumberland 
to ComwaD, heard the word of life, and a revival of religion 
waa the blessed result. Wherever ^Vhitefield, the Wealej*, 
Fletcher, Grimsbaw, Venn, Conyera, Hawiea, Shirley, Jonei, 
Ingham, Madan, Berridge, Do Courcy of the Establtshd 
Church, itinerated and preached, coDgregatione of earned 
inquirers were gathered The labourers ■were too few,— 
places were too amall. Heoee arose two new mudee of oaa- ,' 
fulneaa which her ladyship embraced , — first, the emplt^ 
ment of lay agents ; and secondly, the building of chapels, 

Lay-jtrtach%7ig has often been controverted. There en | 
be no doubt that this is not the r-yvlar ministerial woA 
recogniaed in the Bcriptoros. But it is said that the earif 
converts at Jerusalem " went ererywherb joeacMng the 
word." It is lawful fiw every m^ who knows the troth to 
t«ll it to his neighbours,— to gather tliem together, and in- 
struct them in the way of lifa It is the dut; of every ons 
to do aU the good he can. It is not necessary that he osmp 
the ministeria] office, noi will the earnest Christian wish it: 
but it is neoesaaiy that he say to his acqiuuntance, " Come 
with us, and we will do you good f and that he recommend 
the-gospel to others. Bat at a time when there is a lack of 
clerical ageacj, or when the people are p^iahiog by thmr 
neglect, the lay element has a call Such it had in the days 
of Ziady Huntingdooi Earnest men who knew the trnth, 
and were anxious for the salvation of souls, could not bnt 
Q>eak. At first the clerical leaders of the movement wen 
alarmed; hutafter hearingtheirnewcoa^jutorSjtJi^^adly 
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aooepted their aid -and directed their labours. Thus, Tho- 
mas Maxfield, David Tayloi^— a servant of Lady HontiiigdcHi, 
John Nelson, Captain Soott, Howell Harris, began to exhort* 
•and were the means of saving many souls. Their homely 
eloquence and burning aeai impressed their heansrs, and won 
numbers to the Lord. Such labourers we need now, wh^ 
the mass of eur working men are averse to assemble in the 
house of God. Had each minister a regular staff (f such 
assistants, what work might be dcxie for Christ in ev^ 
district of the land 1 

CkapdrbuUding next engaged her ladyship^ Large places 
of worship were erected in London and throughout the pro- 
vinces, where multitudes assembled to hear the word. These 
involved a considerable expenditure ; but the Countess did 
not fiEunt. Li order to provide for the chapel at Brighton, 
she disposed of her jewels, and gave the proceeds^ ^£698^ 15s. 
to l^e expenses. The properly was held by her ladyship, and 
intended to be in connection with the Established Church. 
The opposition of bishops and others in power afterwards 
hindered this, and the devoted lady and h^r faithful labourers 
were obliged to take shelter under the Toleration Act Thus 
the Connexion of the Countess of Huntingdon was formed. 
Though using the Liturgy of the Episcopal Church, they 
were deprived of the usual privileges of its members. Since 
that period, most of the ministers have become Indepen- 
dents. 

27ie Countess also founded a College for timning young 
-men for the minis^. This had its first seat at Trevecca, in 
South Wales. Mr. Fletcher, vicar of Madeley, was its first 
president; and Mr. Benson, afterwards famous in contro- 
versy, was the classical tutor. From this institution many 
devoted labourers came forth into the Lord's harvest, seve- 
ral of whom entered the Established Church, others went 
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abroftd on miarionaiy work, but most became the miniiten 
of the Connexion throughout the countiy. Her ladyahip 
was wont to yisit Trevecca once a-year, when the anniyenaiy 
senrices were held. The people flocked from all parts ot 
Wales, to the number of wvend thouaands, to hear the 
preachers whom she brought with her. On one occasion so 
many came, that ** no fewer than 1300 horses were turned into 
a field adjoining the college, besides what were stationed in 
the neighbouring viUsgQs. The carriages were also unusually 
numerous.** The college was transferred to Cheshunt, near 
London, after her ladyship*s death, where it still remain& 

Charged with the oversight of so many places of worship, 
the direction of the supplies for their pulpits, the provision 
for ministers' expenses, the Countess of Huntingdon hieid an 
unceasing work. It involved a great amount of correspond- 
ence, and necessitated frequent joumejrs. But she was un- 
wearied in well-doing, " always abounding in the work of 
the Lord.** Though frequently afflicted, weak, and brought 
to the gates of death, she continued to fidfil her work. The 
heavenly discipline contributed to her humility. She had a 
native love of^power, and was irritable, and had occasion, in 
the midst of many harassing circumstances, to exhibit her 
frailties ; but notwithstanding these imperfections, she grew 
in grace, and developed the beauties of holiness in her life 
and labour. 

Public business did not prevent private usefulness. She 
visUed jthe sich^ and often spent many hours at their -bed- 
sides. When Mrs. Charles Wesley was seized with small- 
pox during her husband's absence, Lady Huntingdon hurried 
from Bath to Bristol to wait on her, and at the risk of her 
life remained with her throughout her illness. - 

She carried the gospel into the cottages of the poor who ' 
resided in her neighbourhood. At Brighton her labour of 
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loTe won some conyerts to the Lord. Visiting a soldiei^s 
wife there, and discoursing of the wky of salyation, persons 
in a bakehouse on the other side of the wall heard the truth, 
and afterwards came regularly to the house to be taught 
Her words hf the wayside were often overheard by those 
who saw her not, and became the seeds of life eternal in their 
Boula. 

Her indirect influence also produced its effect for good. 
Dignitaries in the Ohurch, and nobles in the Court, felt the 
awe of hejt character, and were induced to hide their sinsi 
The king and queen were favourably impressed with her, 
and defended her from the ungenerous attacks of worldly 
courtiera Qeorge IIL, when Prince of Wales, said, in answer 
to a lady who suggested that her ladyship was " praying 
with her beggars : " *' Lady Charlotte, when I am dying, I 
think I shall be happy to seize the skirt of Lady Hunting- 
don's mantle, to lift me up with her to heaven.*' Again, to a 
bishop compilaining of her, he exclaimed, " I wish there were 
a Lady Hi^itingdon in every diocese in the kingdom." 

Controversy broke in upon the zealous labourers in the 
revival of the eighteenth century, and for a season itabit- 
tered the hearts of many by its party spirit. The Arminian 
and dahinistic points of doctrine formed their respective 
partisans, and for a time the tug of war was keen. Li this 
day of generous treatment of adversaries, it will scarcely be 
credited what hard names these good men called each other 
in the ring. But we wiU not reproduce them, nor do more 
than assert that her ladyship laboured long to secure unity, 
and even after it became necessaiy to separate from Mr. 
Wesley and the Arminians, she ceased not to esteem their 
character and rejoice in their success. 

Full of years and labours. Lady Huntingdon was gathered 
to her fathers, like a ripe shock of com in its season. On 
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her de«tb-bed abe often repeated, ** I long to be at home ! 
My work is done 1 I hare nothing to do but to go to my 
heavenly Father." On the -17th June 1791, aged eighty 
three, she went to her Father^s house in peace. 

'^Lady Huntingdon,** says her most recent biographer, 
" was a noble character, and achieved a mighty work. She 
found England darkened with clouds of ignorance and sin, 
and she turned upon her nation the light of dMne trutL 
She discovered the Church slumbering at ease, or benumbed 
by the poisonous influence of error, and she aroused the care- 
less sleepers, and supplied the gospel antidote. She saw the 
people perishing under a rigid formalism, and like the leader 
of a forlorn-hope, she made a breach, leaped into it, and en- 
couraged many to follow her example. She lighted the torch 
of evangelical religion, and gathering around her the holy 
and the faithful, she sent them throughout England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, to relume the ancient altars and en- 
kindle fresh fires. Ecclesiastical routine growled out the 
jealous cry of * irregxdariiy^ and worldly men stirred up 
persecution : but Gk>d smiled upon her labours, and so richly 
sent down his blessing, that before her active spirit departed, 
she had the satisfaction of seeing a blessed revival of religion 
in the Established and Non-Oonforming Churches ; that her 
college was supplying a race of evangelical ministers ; that 
<yM hundred thousand persons were regularly hearing the 
gospd in her own chapels ; and that in Great Britain and 
Ireland, evangelists were penetrating the dark towns and 
villages, and proclaiming the name of Jesus Christ. She 
ceased from her labours, but her work still lives and honours 
her ; and when, in Mure years, the impartial historian nar- 
rates the glorious reformations which have revived the Oiris* 
tian Church, he will associate with the honoured names of ^ 
the mighty Reformers, the name of this illustrious lady ; and' ' 
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diqilajilig her priyate virtues, and her public acts, bid the 
world adBiire the character and follow the example oi 
Sklqta, Couktess of Huntingdon." 

Htu ihe^ reader secured a home f Christ is the door of 
entrance. The belieyer in Jesus is admitted freely. Let us 
urge the question, Haye you belieyedin Christ to the saying 
of the soul 9 It was not the rank, the endowments, or the 
lagoon d Lady Huntingdon, that secured her abundant 
entrance. It was by faith in Jesus she entered in at the 
strait gate. Thus, too, must you coma This way is open. 
** Bphold," says. Christ, " I haye set before thee an open door^ 
and no man can shut it." Again he says : " Striye to enter 
in at the strait gate : for many, I say unto you, will seek to 
enter in, and shall not be able. When once the master of 
the house is risen up, and hath shut to the door, and ye 
b^gin to stand without, and to knock at the door, saying. 
Lord, Lord, open unto us; and he shall answer and say imto 
you, I know you not whence ye are : then shall ye begin to 
say, We haye eaten and drunk in thy presence, and thou 
hast taught in our streets. But he shall say, I tell you, I 
know not whence ye are ; depart from me, all ye workers of 
iniquiiy. There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all 
the prophets, in the kingdom of Qod, and you yourselyes 
thrust out. And they shall come from the east, and from 
the west, and from the north, and from the south, and shall 
sit down in the kingdom of God." These are weighty words, 
and surely press upon eyery reader of these pages to strive 
to enter in at the door. Strive ; He will help thee ; he has 
good-win to men, and when you are fainting, will draw you 
within the sacred retreat. 

Ib the reculer engaged m the work of the Lord f That was 
the life-labour of the noble lady whose eventful history we 
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GIFTS AUD GRACES FOR CHRISTIAH USEFULNESS. 



^Wiiy Btandyehere all the day idle? Go ye alao intaihe vineyard." 

— Matt. xx. 6, 7. ■ 

** Far more Talued is the vine that bends 
Beneath its swelling dusters, than the dark 
And Joyless ivy, round the' cloister's wall 
V Wreathing its barren arms." 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE BEST OIFTB. 

** Coret earnestly the beat gifta.**— 1 Cob. zii. 8L 

** Pitch thy behaviour low, thy prefects high. 
So Bhalt thou humble and magnanimous be. 
Sink not in spirit; who almeth at the sky 

Shoots liigher much than he that means a treat * 

A grain of glory, mixed with humbleness. 
Cures both a ferer and lethafgienessi" 

Hkrbxbt. 

It is difficult for as, who live under the ordinary operation's 
of the Spirit of Qod, to pronounce upon the extraordiliaiy 
endowments that were Touchsafed to the early Church, or 
to characterize fully the gifts which Christians then pos- 
sessed ; but there is, in St Paul's account of spiritual gifts 
at Corinth, so much that belongs to every age and to the 
universal Church, that we may derive from it many valuable 
lessons for Christian usefiilness now. No period limits the 
operations of the Holy Ghost His divine influence is exer- 
cised in as diversified modes as ever. The endowments of 
the spiritual man are imparted by the Spirit, who *' works 
in every man severally as he wilL" But there is a unity in 
the diversity. Though, as we have seen in the previous 
sketches, one excelled in that which another entirely lacked, 
yet the same Spirit was the author of the difference. The 
diversity is an adaptation to the circumstances of the Church 
that proves divinity. We have far more arguments for the 
being and character of God from the adaptations of matter 
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than from its existence. In like manner, the diversified 
gift A of the Church, employed in the work of God, attest the 
S( 'iritis presence and power. 

We soon woary of sameness in nature. The desert is 
dnan-. Its ftathless waste and hcrbless sand afford no 
ol'jrct on which the eye can rest with pleasure. The sea 
without a shore, — the blue above, around, below, despite its 
altomatif ins of storm and calm, is wearisome, and encourages 
as deep a feeling of solitude as the wide Sahara. A con- 
tinuous plain, though luxuriant in its verdure and rogular 
in its hedgerows, cannot long fascinate the eye; nor can 
the extensive forest, with its massive trees, though marvel- 
lously relieved by its varied foliage ; nor the prairie, with its 
sweep of hunting ground. But we are charmed with moun- 
tain and vale, and wood and water, when together they form 
a prospect. The landscape has then an attraction. Gran- 
deur and beauty conspire to fascinate^ Ton never weaiy of 
the view. Thoughts crowd upon your mind, and nature 
points to nature*s God. 

Sameness in spiritual gifts would have made the Church's 
character tame. Variety gives it beauty. The adaptation of 
the peculiar gifts of individual members gives symmetry to 
the corporate Church, fits each for his special place, contri- 
butes to general utility, and attests, in the works of faith 
and labours of love and genial graces, the wisdom and love 
of the indwelling Spirit 

We do not live under the ministry of the miraculous, but 
under the ordinary agency of the Spirit, when gifts are as 
much a cultivation as an endowment They are obtained 
in answer to prayer, and as the result of godly exercise. 
** The manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to 
profit withal,'* that he may understand his position and dis- 
charge his duty. " For to one is giwn by the Spirit the 
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word of wisdom ; to another the word of knowledge by the 
same Spirit; to another faith by the same Spirit.*' All have 
not the same faculties in similar degree or activity ; — ^there 
are the bright, the mediocre, and the dulL All have not the 
same tastes ; — one admires the grand, another the beautiful; 
one is prosaic, the other is poetic; one is passionate, another 
is stoical All have not the same fitness ; — one is too blunt, 
another too sharp for harmony; one is too soft, another too 
hard ; one is too slow, and another too quick for working 
together. But each has his own talent, taste, and adap- 
tation. None is denied his share by natural endowment 
and by the grace of Qod. Each is a creature of God, de- 
signed to show forth and ei^foy his glory. Every believer is 
regenerated by the Holy Ghost, and possesses the renewed 
image of Grod for the glory of him who saved him. But the 
great duty is, to ascertain, cultivate, and use these gifts, in a 
way that will be most useful in the service of Gk)d. 

Endeavour to ascertain whqt gifts you have. The best 
attainments are of no consequence to him who is Ignorant 
of possessing them. They are so much waste capital, — an 
uncared-for estate. In his ignorance, the heir of lands and 
dignities has lived contentedly in obscurity ; and he to whom 
the secret of his birth has never been disclosed has been 
satisfied with a conmion name. So the soul who is ignorant 
of the trust to which he is executor, the talent which he 
holds, acts as if existence were his grand idea. Christian 
reader I you have a nobler destiny. Capital is invested in 
you. Tou hold stock of the King; and according to his 
infallible estimate of its worth are you resx)on8ible, and you 
must render an accoimt. Consider what you are, as made 
and endowed by Gk)d. As man, you are endowed with 
faculties and feelings, and have a position and a work. As 
man redeemed, you partake the life of Christ, the spirit of 
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Christ, and are endowed with grace. Your very dross is 
chan;;(Hl to gold by tlic redeeming work of Jesus in you. 
To kiU)W what you are, and what you have in trust, is of 
mightiest moment, and demands earnest study and prayer. 
AVhat an object of importance must you appear in your own 
sight wlii-n you are aware of the great fact that you are re- 
deemed,— the equivalent for which was the death of the 
God-]^Ian !— that you are sanctified by the indwelling of the 
Spirit of God! 

Endeavour to asceiiain Iiow you may hett cultivaU the 
gifts qf Hie Spirit The most mediocre talent rises to emi- 
nence by cultivation ; the most splendid is eclipsed by ne- 
glect or pcr^'crsion. Many brilliant minds dash through life 
as meteors through the sky, then fall as they do, a blackened 
cinder, to l)e trodden to dust and forgotten. Those who are 
studious, energetic, industrious, conscious of power and de- 
sirous of adding to its volume and employing it in useful- 
ness, take the highest place among men. Genius is often 
erratic, moves in irregular orbits, — like comets, now so near 
as to endanger, and anon so far away as to cease to benefit 
But conmion abilities, like com cast into the earth — an 
ordinary thing, that has no romance or grandeur^ yet sup- 
plies the nation— do good extensively, by being adapted to 
their sphere, and usefully employed therein. The best giJU 
are tliase whicli are most usefvl, A man in the Corinthian 
Church might speak in many tongues, and utter ten thou- 
sand words to the rapt astonishment of his brethren ; but 
the brother who spoke five intelligible words which edified 
others was far more usefiiL By prayer and exercise, culti- 
vate the best gifts, that you may adorn the doctrine of God 
your Saviour by a useful labour among men. 

A^ain, use in the best way the gifts which you possess, 
Tliere are many ways of investing capital Some stake their 
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all on a splendid venture, and grow hastily rich ; and, fond 
of speculation, embark in doubtful schemes and are beggared 
by the loss. Others warily invest, frequently consult their 
ledger, save their earnings, and find themselves before they 
die, among the merchant princes of the land. Some deal in 
money only, employ few, and pennit none to share the spoils 
they win. Others manufacture, and provide employment 
and bread for hundreds of their species, who share the pro- 
sperity of their master. One has his all in gunpowder, 
another in bread, a third in liis betting-book, and a fourth 
in a book shop — ^some in that which destroys, others in that 
which saves. In like manner there are many ways of in- 
vesting spiritual gifits. Some bury their talent and hide 
their Lord's money, produce nothing to his glory and enjoy 
nothing in his service. Others lay out their five and bring 
in their ten. And the rewards are adjudged accordingly. 
Ten cities crowned the success of the diligent, and the cell 
of despair received the idler. A brilliant profession is all 
the service some make of their religion, a silent example 
that of another, while a third is deeply engaged with a per- 
Bonal experience, that gathers all into its voracious self and 
looks suspiciously at the sprightly benevolence of a fourth, 
who, because he is ever going about doing good, and speak- 
ing a word of comfort to the weary and outcast, for the love 
of Christ, has no time to brood over the fancies of a morbid 
pietism, and too large a mantle not to hide a multitude of 
sins by converting a sinner from the error of his way and 
saving a soul alive. 

Christian reader ! whatever your talents or gifts may be, 
make the most profitable investment of them in the work of 
Qod. There are abundant means to aid your knowledge, 
opportunities for tr3dng your powers, and objects for your 
Christian charity and useful labour. 
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Lot me suggest a few reasons for coyeting earnestly the 
best gi fid:— 

You are a viemfjer of tJie body of Christ. The body needs 
all its mcmU'ra. Each has its functions. YoU belong to that 
budy, ^'hich is one of the strongest motives for seeking and 
using tlic best gifts. You arc not alone in the world, or 
even among other units. You are part of the noblest struo- 
iuru that oxista — a stone in the greatest temple ever reared. 
One stono awanting, the s}annictr)' of the building would be 
marred and ita usefulness diminished. Tlie whole is made 
up of all its parta A relation to the whole, felt and acted, 
it nccessar}' to each, and is an urgent reason lor the dis- 
diargo of duty. A soldier in a battle is a member of a 
regiment When alone, ho may have been the scape-grace 
of a village ; but in tlio ranks, wearing a uniform, and %ht- 
ing under a banner emblazoned with honours, he is not 
himself merely, — ho is one of a regiment never known to 
flinch ; and, as one of that renowned company, he faces the 
foe and does his best. He is more than that ; — ^he represents 
his country. An unsuccessful encounter would be a national 
disgrace. Victory would make the heart of the country 
ring. When he scales the height, or fights hand to hand, or 
stands in the trench, he knows that all England is looking 
on, and the lion's heart beats in the soldier's bosom, — ^as a 
member of that great nation, he fights and wins. The in- 
dividual may fall, but the regiment is victorious. The one 
was part of the whole. 

Beloved reader, you are a member of Christ's body, and 
therefore, wherever you are, you represent his Church and 
him. Both are interested in your conduct. Do you not 
feel a heavenly impulse throbbing in your soul, and nerving 
you to do your utmost for his sake? Can there be a reason 
stronger than this for coveting earnestly the best gifts? 
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See Christ in the fray for you ! As a man he was hungry ; 
but as God he would not make bread from stones to please 
the tempter. He will suifer and conquer because of the 
very body which he wears. As a man he was to reign; but 
to escape the cross he will not employ unworthy means, or 
condescend to a single wrong, therefore does he stand erect 
before the usurper^ that as man he might yet bruise him 
under his feet. As a man it was his danger to stand upon 
the giddy pinnacle ; but to attest his Godhead he would not 
yield to temptation. As a man he rebuked the enemy, and 
Satan left the field. Ye that are of the body of Christ must 
remember this relation in your service for him. It is Christ 
in you that is to be made manifest in your character and 
wort The glory of his name, the prosperity of his cause, 
and the welfare of souls, are interested in your conduct ; and 
surely for the discharge of a duty so responsible you will 
covet earnestly the best gifts. The body of Christ!— the 
highest gifts have field enough here ; for Christ, the head of 
the body, is worthy of alL You have a guarantee of success, 
for the effectual blessing is in the Eedeemer's hands. 

You are members one of another. Each is related to all 
the others. " For the body is not one member, but many. 
If the foot shall say, Because I am not the hand, I am not 
of the body; is it therefore not of the body? If the whole 
body were an eye, where were the hearing? If the whole 
were hearing, where were the smelling? But now hath God 
set the members every one of them in the body as it hath 
pleased him. And if they were all one member, where were 
the body? But now are they many members, yet one body. 
And the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of 
thee; nor again, the head to the feet, I have no need of 
you. * * * That there should be no schism in the 
body ; but that the members should have the same care one 
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for another. And whether one member suffer, all the mem* 
ben Buffer with it; or one member be honoured, all the 
members rq'oicc with it Now, ye are the body of Christ, 
and mfmhert in particular,** Thus the apostle argued, and 
it cannot fail to enforce earnest coveting of the best gifts. 
You can do that which no other can, for you have a place 
which no otiier liolds. One stone in a building is related to 
all the rest, and aids to keep together those surrounding it 
Each member of a provident society is related to the sick 
brother and aids him. So in the body of Christ, one minis- 
ters to many, and many to one. The same law that requires 
our love to God with all our heart, demands love to our 
neighboiur as ourselves. Brotherhood follows sonship. The 
gift of brotherhood is much needed in the body of Christ 
The i^-ant of it has crippled the energy, marred the sym- 
metr}', and destroyed the unity of the ChurcL Schism and 
party-spirit have made persons that rejoiced in the same 
Father and Elder Brother stand apart Class interests clash 
in the same communion. Competitions in trade make fellow- 
communicants jealous of each other. And the world sees 
all this, and so do those who are imcared for, and who might 
hold a brother's place, and share a brother's affection, 
were we seeking earnestly this best gift This lack of 
brotherhood is a crying sin in a Christian land, and per- 
mits many of our common flesh and blood to perish every 
day. But there is, and must be, brotherhood in the body 
of Christ There only it glows with brightness and flows 
forth with affection. In one Saviour, who died for men of 
every nation, colour, rank, and class, it has its centre ; and 
in one Spirit, who pervades them all, it has its strong emotion. 
Covet earnestly this gift Christ was not ashamed to call 
you brethren. The God-Man walked through a world of 
sin and in the likeness of sinful flesh, restoring nature to its 
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karmony by his miracles of love, and man to his Qod by 
his bloody cross, and man to man by his life of labour and 
death of substitution. That was a Brother ! Then be ye 
brotherly. Seek to make a brother of every man. Bid him 
return to your Father and his Father, to your God and his 
Gkyd, to your Brother and his Brother. Bid him come home 
with you. Show him the brotherhood which reigns among 
the members of Christ's body, and welcome him to its fellow- 
ship and joy. Be not distant to your own flesh and blood. 
Be like those whose philanthropy we have sketched in the 
preceding pages — ^likeCranfield among tailors, Pounds among 
cobblers, Page among joiners, Miller among copperplate- 
printers, Reeves among coach-builders, Dober among potters, 
Paterson among ploughmen, Sarah Martin among dress- 
makers, Elizabeth Gow among domestic servants, and Har- 
riet Stoneman among the suffering poor. Or if your station 
be higher, be such a brother as Last among farmers, Mog- 
ridge among literateurs. Vicars in the camp, Gardiner in the 
ship, Mackenzie in the college, Kelly at the counter, Thor- 
neycroft at the forge, Golding Bird in the hospital, Perthes 
among publishers, Townley among lawyers, Budgett among 
merchants, Adelaide Newton in the sick-chdmber, and Eliza- 
beth Fry in the prison. Or if you possess higher rank, 
show such brotherhood as did Haldane and Wilberforce, Sir 
Edward Parry, Sir Andrew Agnew, and Lord Teignmouth ; 
as did Madame Guyon, Lady Colquhoun, and the Countess 
of. Huntingdon. Almost all of these were recently in our 
midst, working for Christ in doing good to souls. They 
coveted earnestly the best gifts, and in their useful labour 
show with what success. These were brothers and sisters of 
our suffering humanity. 

But while living for others, neglect not yourself. Per- 
sonal piety is the great secret of public usefulness. Let no 
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pressing cn^.^agemcat prevent your own urgent application 
for the Holy Ghost No gift can compensate for His loss. 
"God givotli his Holy Spirit to them that ask him." 
Thiis may you attain to knowledge, faith, experience, and de- 
velop uBofulncsa. Thus only can you be fird rate, I do 
not moan you to envy the gifts of others ; but take your 
copy fn>m the Lord himself— at first hand. Let the influ- 
ence of the esum])lc8 recorded in this book lead you to the 
source of their character and spring of their usefulness ; 
then, guided by their way, you may seek a sphere for use- 
fulness. Gifts drawn from Christ keep the soul most 
humble. The loftiest tree has the deepest roots. The 
noblest philosopher was he, who though he occupied the 
proud pre-eminence of the foremost of his age, confessed he 
was as a little child playing with a few pebbles on the shore 
of an ocean of illimitable discovery. The highest Christian 
was he whose own confession — and it was no proud humility 
— pkiced him among the least of all saints and the very chief 
of sinners. Covet earnestly the best gifts ; but seek them 
at the cross, where all selfishness and pride are crucified. 
Drawn thence, they are ever loyal to the Redeemer, and full 
of sympathy for man. Drawn thence, they are formed into 
proper shape, toned to right harmony, and made to possess 
all the distinctness of individual character, while contribut- 
ing to extensive influenoa Thus, as the members are one 
body, the stones one building, the colours one light, the stars 
one firmament, so are the redeemed one family, and God and 
man are made to realize the unfathomable words of Jesus, 
" That they all may be one, as thou. Father, art in me, and 
I in thee, that they also may be one in us : that the world 

MAY KNOW that THOU HAST SENT ME." 

"ItisaUttlething 
To giro a cnj^ of water ; yet iti draught 
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Of cool refreahment, drained by ferered Ups, 

May send a shock of pleasure to the soul 

More exquisite tj far than when nectareous Juice 

Benews the life of Joy in happiest hoar&** 

Talfoubo. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE BEST GRACE. 

** Tet show I unto yon a more excellent way."— 1 Cob. xii 81. 

*' Faifli, Hope, and Lore, now dwell on earth. 
And earth by them is blest ; 
Bat Faith and Hope must yield to Love, 
Of all the graces best.'* 

The acquisiidon of gifts is a laudable ambition. They ele- 
vate man in the scale of being, increase his means of happi- 
ness, and afford him enlarged spheres for usefulness. The 
scholar who knows many languages — ^whether of the dead or 
living tongues-possesses gifts which maay envy, and of 
which they need frequently to avail themselves. Learning 
opens the stores of ancient and foreign thought, deciphers 
the symbolic letters which contain the history of nations, 
and becomes a medium of communication between people 
of different tongues. It has rendered into the diversified 
dialects of men the oracles of God, and is now preaching the 
gospel to people of every land. 

The artist who successfully cultivates and acquires the 
gift of depicting on canvass the scenes of nature, history, or 
imagination, paints for immortality and obtains the admira- 
tion of the world. The aspiring student, by attaining this 
one gift, has raised a more lasting memorial than he who 
reared the pyramids or conquered nations, and exercises amore 
lasting influence on the minds of men. The monarch and 
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the noble are rememl)ered only as the patrons of his pencQ 
or the subjects of his art 

Mechanical genius is one of the greatest gifts of nature, 
and one of the moBt prized acquisitions of men. It has en- 
nobled Watt and Arkwright, Brindley and Stephenson, and 
conferred inestimable blcasings upon society. It has aided 
to develop this country's power, and made her the benefac- 
tress of the nations 

Intellectual jiowcrs able to cultivate and enrich philosophy, 
to argue with a clear and rcsiBtless logic, and to throw a 
halo of genius around the description of ordinaiy truths, are 
gtfU of greatest value. They can dictate faith to men, secure 
the consent of reason, and detect the sophistries of the 
plausible theories by which so many are deluded. These 
gifU evince the grandeur of conceptions which the human 
mind can realize, the glory they can bring to the Author of 
being, and the benefits which they can confer on the world 
at large. 

The gifts by which each fills lus place in society and the 
Church, and is enabled to discharge the duties incumbent 
upon him, though thej may not make so brilliant a lustre, 
nor obtain such notoriety as those to which we have just 
referred, yet are as valuable a possession, as becoming objects 
of ambition, and as blessed means for usefulness. Greneral- 
ship could not take a city or win a battle if the soldiers' 
courage were awanting. Invention could not command 
manufacture if the skilled artisan were not ready to labour 
in its adaptation to the useful arts. The more humble gifts 
are the most coveted, because on their acquisition and 
exercise many depend for their daily bread. 

Ability to speak a word for Christ, to do a kind action to 
men, is a gift of no small worth, and may be possessed by 
all who believe in Jesus. It can, as we have seen, be the 
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means of saying souls and advancing the cause of Ck)d in 
the world. 

Notwithstanding, the apostle, after urging his readers to 
" covet earnestly the best gifts," adds this important excep- 
tion — '* Yet show I unto you a more excellent way.*' Gifts 
are desirable, but graces are a better possession. Intellecl 
is a rich endowment, but heart is more blessed. ^The in- 
tellect has no heart,** says Yinet ; ''but the heart has intellect** 
Mysteries are worthy of the earnest study of the strongest 
minds, and there are in Christianity as many as will occupj 
the greatest intellects throughout eternity to fathom and 
elucidate ; but the possession of the love of Gk)d is more 
excellent than the knowledge of them alL A heart ML of 
affection to Christ is more surpassing rich, and is endowed 
with more perennial joys. The clean heart ranks higher 
than the clear intelligence. '* When Sir Walter Ealeigh had 
laid his head upon the block,'* says an eloquent divine, " he 
was asked by the executioner whether it lay aright Where- 
upon, with the calmness of a hero and the faith of a Chris- 
tian, he returned an answer the power of which we all shall 
feel when our head is tossing and tundng on death's uneasy 
pillow, — 'It matters little^ my friend, how the head lies, pro- 
vided the heart he righi,^ " Now the love of God in the heart 
is worth all other acquisitions which the head may covet or 
possess. It is the more excellent way of happiness and 
usefulness. 

It contains the essential hlesdng which all others lack. 
*' Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angek, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal** It is quite possible to attain the highest 
position in laiigu^e, and be able to speak your way through 
all the civilized world, and yet be devoid of that which 
makes a communication between God and your souL It is 
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pOHiblo to wield an oloquenco that could sway the stormiest 
aivomblies, — like that of Demosthenes, or Mirabean, or 
Sheridan ; and yet, like them, be devoid of the influence 
which has power with God. Many strings may produce but 
m discord, ^ratinf; on the car ; but Paganini could make one 
string of his violin thrill a thousand auditors. The posses- 
hhtn of all toHKUCS may be but a Babel at the best, when the 
love of God is lacking to make their music harmony ; but 
the single element of Christian charity is music in the ear of 
GimL It is not the thunder^s solemn peal, nor the ocean's 
billowy roar, nor the howling wind of desolation, nor the 
tliouHaiid voices of creation, that attest most of the character 
of God to un : it is his love in the gifl of his Son that reveals 
him most illustriously. This still, small voice, and neither 
earthquake, wind, nor fire, speaks most affectingly to men 
for God In like manner, the language of the heart is more 
esteemed by God than the utterance of ten thousand tongues 
of angels and of men. 

*' Though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowlerlgc, and have not charity, I am 
uutliing." Wisdom has had it votaries. But many that have 
rejoiced in the name of philosopher have repudiated the love 
of God Though it is much changed now, there was a time 
in our land when high places in science were seats of the 
scoffer. Nor are we yet devoid of affecting instances in 
which the greatest gifts in the wisdom of the world are 
allied to the folly of denying God and his gospel Even pro- 
phets have lacked the charity that saves. Balaam could 
ntter the thoughts of God, and the purposes formed for the 
future, — he could see across the vista of centuries of Jewish 
history to the rise of the Star of Jacob; yet his heart knew 
no love to God, nor had any affinity to the Holy One. Judas 
had knowledge of divine mysteries, preached a Saviour's 
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name, yet betrayed his Master, and died a despairing suicide. 
Halley could trace a comet's erratic path, and calculate its 
return after the lapse of centuries, and yet eject his atheism 
in the study of Sir Isaac Newton. Gk)ethe could penetrate 
the secrets of nature, and rise to the sublimities of genius, 
while setting morality at defiance by his unbridled passions 
at Wiemar. Miehaelis, while possessing all knowledge of 
the Hebrew and Greek roots of Holy Writ, could ignore from 
his theology and from his heart the work of the Spirit, and 
declare, that if there be such a special influence as divines 
had taught, he for one never felt it. 

Though without faith it is impossible to please God, yet 
the possession of miraculous power is not the most impor- 
tant endowment. God has invested men with wonder-work- 
ing powers, and by them they have performed miracles ; but 
though these could remove mountains and cast them into 
the sea, their possession would be no advantage without the 
love of God in the heart 

You may build a church, or found an hospital, you may 
spend all your means to feed the poor, and be devoid of the 
charity which qualifies for heaven. Splendid munificence 
and considerate liberality are no ladders to everlasting life. 
They may leave a monument and perpetuate your memory; 
but he that lays his heart upon the altar of Love, has ac- 
quired a more enduring memorial You may be a martyr 
to your opinions, and surrender your body to the flames 
rather than renounce them ; but no fire of earth, nor self- 
denial of soul, can purge your guilt, or be meritorious before 
the Judge of alL There have been those who have surren- 
dered their wealth to purchase an immunity from the wrath 
their sins deserved; and there have been churches that en- 
couraged the commerce, and professed to sell the passport to 
bliss : but no indulgence, however expensive, can avail where 
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the prepared heart is awanting. Withoal diarity it pro- 
flleth nothing. There was an age when mar^ridiQia was re- 
garded as an atonem^t for sin, and he who eopiated a wieked 
life b>' a death at the stake of the Chxistian was anored of 
acoeptanee with God; but sufferings in the body withput 
the love of Christ are only an incipient helL 

The more excellent way is that which is dirina The 
river of love which proceeds from the heart of God, alone 
can bear tlie sinner on its tide to the peace that passeth un- 
derstanding, and to the mansions of the Father. '* Every 
one that lovcth is bom of God, and knoweth God." This is 
the essential characteristic of a renewed heart This is the 
true relation between God and the souL He that is bom 
again possesses it No sooner does the relationship exist 
than the emotion flows forth from the heart This marks 
the tme pedigree of the Christian, and which alone quaUfles 
for admission into heaven. It is not rank, nor substance, 
nor intellect, nor fame, that prepares for glory. It is not. 
What art thou? What hast thou? but, Lovest thou Me? 
That is the question of Jesus to all his professing disciples. 

** Hark t my toul, it is the Lord ; 
Tis thy Saviour, hear Hit word: 
JesoiB ipeaka, and ipeaJcs to thee, — 
* Say, poor sinner, lov'st thon Me?* ** 

"Lovest thou Me more than these?" — more than houses 
and lands, more than wealth and business, more than wife 
and children, more than thy dearest fiiends ? Header ! let 
me affectionately ask, whether you can answer these ques- 
tions in the aflSrmative ? Without love to Christ all your 
attainments are nothing. The heart must be touched. The 
stone must be changed into flesL The ice of nature must 
be melted into the stream of grace. The convictions of 
knowledge must become affections of the heart. " My son. 
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give me thine heatty^ is the request of Go<L " A new keofi 
will I IP.TB unto you," is the promise of God. *' Create in 
me a clean hearty" is the prayer of the penitent ''Did not 
our hearts bum within us, while he talked with us by the 
way," is the experience of the disciple. " My heart is fixed, 
God, my heart is fixed; I will sing and give praise," is 
the utterance of the confirmed belieyer. '' Lord, thou know- 
est all things, thou knowest that I love thee,** is iiie expres- 
sion of affection from a heart full with iiie joy of forgiving 
love and a Saviouf s acceptanca Are any of these your expe- 
rience, beloved reader % Have you foimd this more excel- 
lent way ? Is your heart in your religion. The orthodoxy 
of your creed, the oonsistenc^ of your chanoter, and the use- 
fulness of your life, are only worthy before €k>d when your 
heart is filled wiiii his lov& The religion of the heart is the 
heart of religion. 

Is your heart right with €k)d % You do not think sa It 
is well to confess it But God's love is offered to the guilty. 
When the story of grace revealing it was first read ta 
the South Sea Islander in iiiese touching words, " God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life/* the heathen burst into tears ; and as these tokens 
of a melted heart flowed down his cheeks, he retired to 
meditate on the great discovery. The love had won his 
heart, and he became a devoted Christian. Header I accept 
this love, of which a crucified Saviour is the pledge. Then 
shall a new heart, — a heart that beats in unison with the 
love of God, be yours for ever. 

It makes the fined character. We stand in awe of the 
mighty, and bow before the great ; we are dazzled by brilliant 
genius, and moved by the persuasive power of oratory; but 
we are attracted by love. It engages our affections. It 
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of hi3 First Epistle to the Corinthians, had thair U^est and 
only complete manifestation in the blessed Jesus. While 
on earth, and among sinful men, he revealed them in his 
life of holiest brotherhood. Let us briefly glance at these : 
" Charity suffereth long and is kind." Jesus bore the taunts, 
opposition, and enmity of the Jews, yet went about healing 
them all and preaching the gospel of the kingdom. — ^''Charity 
envieth not." He never grudged any one his honours, — 
neither Herod, nor Caiaphas, nor Pilate. — "Charity vaunteth 
not itself, is not easily puffed up." There was no boasting, 
nor an ear for flattery, in the character of Jesus. When the 
people would have taken him by force to make him a king, 
he passed out of sight ; and when the rapturous hosannaa 
met his ear on Olivet as he rode, he was weeping over the 
holy dty those tears, — 

** The awftil language eloquent, 
Of infinite affection, &r too big for words.**— 

" Doth not behave itself unseemly ;" for none of his enemiea 
could convince him of sin. — " Seeketh not her own." Selfish- 
ness had no place in the heart of Jesus. '^ Foxes have holesy 
the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head." Amidst the works of his hands, he 
had nothing. — " Is not easily provoked." " Who, when he was 
reviled, reviled not again ; when he suffered, he tfareat^ied 
not."—" Thinketh no evil" No unkindly suqiioion discon- 
certed his souL He never thought less of one than he 
deserved. No ungenerous purpose rose within his mind. — 
" Rejoiceth not in iniquity." However acute the wit, how- 
ever polite the immorality, they had no charm for Jesus. — 
** But rqoiceth in the truth." One ray of heavenly sunshine 
brought more gladness to his soul than a thousand lights 
that led astray. One sinner returning to his God was the 
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rgoicing of his souL — ** Beareth all things,** without mur- 
muring ; *' believeth all things,** without detraction ; "hopeth 
all things,** in the judgment of purest charity; ''endureth 
all things,** without the ruffle of his placid spirit. Such was 
Jesus. Such was the love of God in human life. It is that 
love which has made the character of Christ, which the 
guspel presents to men, command the respect and admira- 
tion of so many centuries, and exercise so vast an influence 
on men of varied tempers, tastes, pursuits, countries, and 
nations. It is this, after all the inventions of the ingenious 
and schemes of the benevolent, which alone transforms the 
character of men into the image of Christ It is this love in 
the heart which reproduces that image in the coarser ground 
of human nature. 

To possess the best character, you must taste the grand 
elixir — the luve of Christ It alone transforms. You must 
pass through his mould ; that alone assimilates. There is a 
story of the ancients, that by a certain influence the old and 
wrinkled could be changed into youth and beauty ; but here 
only IB its reality. The love of Christ can make children of 
the devil new creatures, and amiable in the sight of a holy 
God. Here the spiritually dead and withered, the hoary- 
headed sinner, may renew his youth like the moulting eagle, 
and obtain a character that will be appreciated wherever it is 
known. By it the bloody persecutor was made an earnest 
preacher, and Saul of Tarsus author of the thirteenth chap- 
ter to the Corinthians — a chapter that, had you met it else- 
where, you would have ascribed to the seraphic pen of John 
the Divine. By it the African slave-dealer was made wise 
to win souls, and John Newton ths author of Olney Hymns. 
By it the New Zealand cannibal has felt longings after the 
saving of his brethren, and the degraded Bushman been 
made conscious of a mind and an immortality of bliss. By 
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it have men the most guilty been purified ; the most hateful 
made amiable ; and by its happy influences heaven is being 
filled with a family of love from the sinful children of men. 
Beader ! seek the more excellent way to obtain a character, 
which you wiU never be ashamed to wear, and which will 
prove your attraction and amiability in the fellowship of the 
high and holy in heaven. 

It gives the best motives to life and tisefulness. Affection 
is the purest of motives, and leads to the most hearty and 
self-denying actions. Love moved the Godhead to purpose 
salvation. Love gave the Saviour. Love brought him to 
the cross. It was not the spear of the soldier, but the love 
of the Redeemer for the guilty, which drew forth atoning 
bloods It was not the nails, but love which fixed him on 
the cross. It is the same motive which influences the Holy 
Ghost to plead and strive with-men so long. Love must, 
therefore, be the strongest motive-power in the souL " Many 
waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown it : 
if a man would give all the substance of his house for love, 
it would utterly be contemned" Affection makes the parent 
bird gather her chickens under her wing, and die rather than 
expose them to injury. It has made an affectionate parent 
rush through the flames of his burning house to save his 
endangered boy. It has made a mother in the sinking ship 
cast her child into the crowded boat, when all hope of her 
own deliverance was gone. It has nerved the warrior's arm 
in a battle-field, and sustained the prisoner in his long cap- 
tivity. On earth it has had its praises simg by poets, re- 
corded by historians, and commemorated by monuments. 
But the love of Christ is stronger still than natural affection, 
and is the Christian's great motive in every duty. It is the 
fulfilling of the law, — the sum of the ten commandments, — 
the highest and best morality. 



rUO Gina UXD GKACES FOR CHBISTl&K DSErCUrBBIL 
-Tin Hurt or rnontil Uhk hlMdlng L««t 
Tie grwdinDr»llljl«lo»B9fThB»." 

It malus Chmtian eervioe not compulsoi; as the alaT'e'^ 
DOT mercenary sa tha tLireling'a, nor interested as tbe flat- 
terei'B, but loricg aa tha son's. It makes obedience, u 
Vinet Baya, " no longer a painful effort, but a spostaneoui 
and voluntary Boaring of the renoTated bouL Aa the 

^va.ye^ of a river, once impelled ia the direction of their 
dianoel, do not require every moment a new impulse to con- 
tinue therein, so the life which has received the impulse of 
love ia borne away cadre, and with rapid waves, toward! 
the ocean of the divine will, where it lovea to be swallowed 
np and lost," It does not make labour a burdeiL It makcrt. 

^ duty pleasant, and triah) light It kisses a Father's rod. tt 
lobfl the last enemy of his colduras and terror. 
The mother does not weary in her watching orer kat 
child, tlioii;;h by the progress of disease tlu-ough dj^ and 
night, she tiemblea between fear and hope, — 

"The biby liA to teith, 
Omn dAATcr by Jti wuknea <Uj by iMj." 

The martyr does not reckon his sufferings too costly. He 
does not grudge his cross for Jesus' sake. It is his joy that 
he is counted worthy to suffer. It sustained the spirit oi 
tkat yovmg ensign of only sixteen years, at Allahabad, amidst 
wounds, and agonies, and death, and enabled him to cheer 
the convert's soul amidst temptation to recant his faith. 
" Padre Sahib, do not deny the Lord Jesus," was his 
courageous counsel, though the lives of both were at the 
mercy of relentless Sepoys. Brave soldier of Jesus Christ I 
true to the death I Noble witness I useful in dying 1 Faith- 
ful unto death, the martyr gmned his crowiL Strengthened 
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by a brother's confessioii, the oonvert kept the faith. The 
suffering Christian is supported bjr the love of Christ shed 
abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost. He is like the fire 
in the Pilgrim's Progress : ** though one standing by it always 
cast much water upon it to quench it, yet did the fire burn 
higher and hotter. Then said Christian, What means thisT 
But when the Interpreter took him behind, where he saw 
the oil ever being poured into the fire, he understood the 
reason of the continued flam& Love to the Lord shed 
abroad in the heart, makes the believer "glory in tribula- 
tions also." 

The love of Christ enables the Christian to maintain a con- 
sistent conduct in a wicked world. It has strengthened him 
to stand alone, when everything tried flesh and blood. It 
has suggested and sustained labours of love in doing good to 
souls in all the relations of life, situations of business, and 
spheres of travel This was the motive which made those 
so illustrious and so useful whom I have sketched in the 
preceding pages. Get that motive-power, dear reader, and 
you will seek opportunities of usefulness. You will live not 
for yourself, but for others. 

It is this which has organized missions and preserved 
missionaries amongst the wildest savages, fierce idolaters, 
and most inhospitable climes, for the purpose of saving souls. 
It has planted the gospel in heathen lands, and is now seek- 
ing openings in most imlikely places for the entrance of the 
word of life. It never despairs, for it knows what is to be 
done and what has been done. Therefore have such men as 
the late Captain Allen Gardiner and Dr. Livingstone been 
upheld in their pioneering perils. It has given strength and 
patience to the toilsome labourer, until after many years it 
yielded its fruit, and made the wilderness blossom as the 
rose. 
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The love of Christ, moreover, bdoyed reader, is the best 
uiotivc for your personal obedience to the Saviour, and is 
tho l»ri»t i»rc]taration for privil^esL "If ye love me," said 
tlio Lord, *' keep my commandments." The love that urged 
you to confess the Lord Jesus, will prompt your constant 
(h'ing of his \rill. ^'Whatl'* says a Swiss divine, "has 
Cliriist died because there is a law, and shall we not feel 
ounselves bound to redouble and constantly to renew our r&- 
si)ect for the law? Human nature must have lost all its 
e«8entiai traits— all tho fibres of the heart must have been 
bn»ken— where the conviction of so great a benefit has failed 
to excite our love ; and it would be a strange love that did 
not ])roduce obedience." Let this be your strongest and most 
cherished motive, both in personal and relative obedience to 
Christ. Let the love of Christ constrain you. 

It M ilie most lasting quaUfication for the service of God, 
It never failetk It sees the limit of faith when the glory 
dawns ; it sees the consummation of hope when the fruition 
ia enjoyed- But love goes home to heaven. Here faith may 
be strong, so as to remove moimtains, for " all things are 
possible to him that believeth ;" here hope is bright-eyed, 
and from its Pisgah summit you may see the King in his 
beauty in the New Jerusalem ; but they have a limit, and 
enter not within the veil with love. Here prophecies are 
invaluable, and afford both evidence of the truth and guid- 
ance to the pilgrim Church ; but there they fail, as no longer 
needed. Here there are many tongues, — ^a very Babel of 
languages ; but there the language of the heart will displace 
the thousand tongues. Here we have knowledge, which is 
ardently pursued amidst difficulties, and but slowly acquired 
by the studious ; but there we shall know as we are known. 
Here we have a limit to all acquisitions ; but the latitude of 
charity is boundless. Here all things — friends, possessions. 
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houses— pass away from us, or we from them ; but there 
love shall make us rich, beloved, happy, and at home for 
ever. 

It is the emotion of heaven. After ^ the changes of time 
are rung, and the labours of life are over, this grace is the 
ei^oyment of the saints. It binds saint to saint, saint to 
angel, angel to archangel, cherubim, and seraphim, and all 
to the Lamb in the midst of the throne, and to his Father 
and our Father. It is the gravitation of the spiritual world. 
Got here, it abides for ever. Aiding our work of faith and 
labour of love in the toil and strife, it also soothes the ever- 
lasting rest, and crowns with amaranth the conquering 
Christian. Winning the sinner to his Grod, it keeps him in 
his Father's home for ever. Reader ! receive it at its flow in 
an offered gospel ; use it in a life of faith, aud cherish it in 
tribulation, and it will bear you on to glory, singing as you 
go, " Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? Shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or naked- 
ness, or peril, or sword ? . . . . Nay, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors, through him that loved us. For I 
am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 

BE ABLE TO SEPABATE US FBOM THE LOYE OF GOD, WHICH 

IS m Christ Jesus cue Lord." 

" They sin who tell us lore can die; 
With life all other passions fly,— 
All others are bat ranity. 
In heaven ambition cannot dwell. 
Nor avarice in the vaults of hell; 
Earthly these passions of the earth, 
They perish where they had thetr bfarUi ; 
But love is lnde8tniGtnd& 
Its holy flame for ever imnieCli ; 
From bearen it came, to bMven retumcth. 
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